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AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH. 

By Florence Marryat. 


CHAPTER I. 

I T is towardB the close of a long bright day 
In June, that a young collegian enters, 
somewhat hastily, the courtyard of an inn 
on the outskirts of an English university 
town. 

“Halloo there 1 ” he calls sharply to a 
skulking ostler, who recognizes him with a 
touch of the forelock, “ bring my horse 
round, will you, and be quick about it! ” 

As the ostler disappears to obey liis orders 
the young man leans lazily against the stable 
wall, and the traces of some secret care or 
annoyance are very visible upon his counte¬ 
nance. He ought to possess neither, for he 
is young, good-looking, affluent, and of high 
birth, being the second son of the Earl of 
Norham; but what charm is there to make 
even earl’s sons invulnerable against the 
effects of the woes which they created for 
themselves ? • A few months back, Eric 
Keir almost believed that the world was 
made for him and men in the same position 
as.himself; to-day, he would give the world, 
were it his own, to be able to retrace his 
steps, and undo that which iB irremediable. 
And yet ho has not completed his two-aud- 
tweutieth year I 

As the ostler brings his horse—a fine bay 
animal of some value—up to his side, Eric 
Keir starts- as though he had been dream¬ 
ing, and seizing the reins abruptly, is about 
to spring into the saddle. His foot, how¬ 
ever, has but reached the stirrup, when he 
is accosted from the other side. 
i . " Why, Keir, old fellow, what an age it is 
' since we met! Where have you been t iding 
yourself ? I seem to have seen scarcely 
anything of you during the whole term.” 
And the hand of Saville Moxon, a fellow- 
student, though not at the same college, is 
thrust forward eagerly to take his own. 

At which Eric Keir descends to earth 
again, with an appearance of being less 
pleased than embarrased at this encounter 
with his friend, who is moreover, intimately 
acquainted with all the members of his 
family. 


“If you have not.seen me, Moxon, it is 
your own fault,” he replied, moodily, “ for 
you know where to find me when I am at 
home.” 

“ Ah! exactly so, my dear fellow—when 
you are at home; but have you any distinct 
recollection of when you last practised that 
ra.ther negative virtue ? For my part, I can 
affirm that you have sported the oak oq, at 
least, a dozen occasions during the last two 
months, when I have been desirous of palm¬ 
ing my irreproachable company upon you. 
What do you do with yourself out of college 
hours?” 

At this question, innocent though it ap¬ 
pears, Keir visibly reddens, and then tries 
to cover his confusion by a rough answer. 

“Much the same as you do, I suppose; 
much the same as every man,does who is 
condemned to be cooped up for three parts 
of the year in this musty old town. Try. to 
forget that there is such a place.” 

But Saville Moxon is not to be put out of 
temper so easily. 

“ By riding out of it, as you are going to 
do now,” he says, with a light laugh, as. he 
lays his hand upon the horse’s mane, 
“ Where are you bound to, Eric ? ” 

“What business is that of yours?” is 
trembling upon the lips of Eric Keir; but 
he represses the inclination to utter it, 
and substitutes the answer, “ Nowhere in 
particular.” 

“ Then don’t let me detain you. I want 
to speak to you, but I can walk by your 
side a little way, or, stay. I dare say they 
have an animal in the stables they can let 
me have, and we’U take, a gallop together; 
as we used to do in the old days, Keir.” 

But to the proposal Eric Keir appears 
anything but agreeable. 

“ By no means,” he rejoins, hastily. 
“ At least, I know they have nothing yon 
would care to mount, and I am quite at 
your service, Moxon, if you wish to speak 
to me. Here, ostler, hold ray horse.!’ 

“But why should I keep you from your 
ride ? ” 

“ Because I prefer it; prefer, that is to 
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say, speaking to a friend quietly to howling 
at him across the road. Let us turn out of 
this courtyard, where every wall has ears, 
and every window a pair of eyes. And now 
what is your business with me ? ” 

The young men have gained the road by 
this time, which is sufficiently removed 
from the town to be very dusty, and shaded 
by leafy trees. 

«'Who would ever have thought of meet¬ 
ing you out here, Keir V ” is Moxon’s first 
remark. “ And how long is it since you 
developed a taste for country lanes and 
hedges?” 

111 don’t admire quickset hedges more 
than I ever did, but when a man rides for 
exercise, one direction is as good as an¬ 
other.” 

11 But what induced you to remove your 
horse from Turnhill’s? Didn’t they do 
justice to him ?” 

it Well—yeB,” in a hesitating manner, 
ii x bad no particular fault to find with 
them; but these stables are more con¬ 
venient. ” 

« Less so, I should have imagined. Why 
you have nearly a mile more to walk to 
them.” 

“ Perhaps I like walking, anyway, that’B 
my business. What’B yours ? ” 

At this curt rejoinder, Saville Moxon 
turns round and regards him steadily in the 
face. 

‘I What is the matter, Keir ? ” he says, 
kindly. “ Are you ill ? And, now I come 
to look at you, you have certainly grown 
much' thinner since I saw you last, and, if 
you were not such a lazy fellow, I should 
say you had been overworking yourself.” 

To which Keir responds, with a harsh 
laugh:— 

ii yes, Moxon, that’s it—too much study. 
It’s an awfully had thing for young fellows 
of our age; so trying to the constitution. 
Hal hal hal ” 

' “ But you really don’t look yourself, Keir, 
for all that. I am afraid you must have 
been living’too fast. Don’t do it, dear old 
fellow, for all our sakes.” 

The affectionate tone touches some chord 
in Eric Keir’s heart, and he answers, almost 
humbly:— 

“Indeed, I have not been living fast, 
Moxon; on the contrary, I think X have 
been keeping better hours this term than 
usual. One comes so soon to the conviction 
that all that kind of thing is not only de¬ 


grading, but wrong. Yet one may have 
troubles nevertheless. How are all your 
people at borne ? ” 

“ Very well indeed, thank you, and that 
brings me to the subject of my business 
with you. It is odd 1 should have met you 
this afternoon, considering how much sep¬ 
arated we have been of late; for if I had 
not done so, 1 should have been obliged to 
write.” 

“ What about? ” 

“ I had a letter from yourbrother Muiraven 
this morning." 

“ Ahl more than I had, it’s seldom either 
of them honor me.” 

“ Perhaps they despair of finding you—as 
i almost began to do. Any way, Lord 
Muiraven’s letter concerns you as much as 
myself. He wants us to join him in a 
walking tour.” 

“When?” 

“ During the vacation, of course.” 

“ Where lo?” 

“ Brittany, I believe.” 

“ I can’t go.” 

“ Why not ? It will be a jolly change for 
you. And my brother Alick is most anxious 
to bo of the party. Fancy what fan we four 
should havel It would seem like the old 
school-days coming over again.” 

“When we were always together, and 
always in scrapes,” Keir interrupts, eagerly. 
“ I should like to go.” 

“ What is there to prevent you ? ” 

“ Oh,-I don’t know—nothing in particular 
—only I don’t fancy it will be such fun as 
you imagine; these tours turn out such 
awful failures sometimes; besides”- 

“ Besides what ? ” 

“ It will be a great expense, and I’m 
rather out of pocket this term.” 

“That is no obstacle, for you to go as 
Muiraven’s guest. He says especially—let 
me see, where is the letter ? ” producing it 
from his pocket as he speaks, “ Ah, here it 
is, ‘Tell Eric he is to be my guest, and so 
are you ’—though, for the matter of that,” 
continues Moxon, as he refolds the letter 
and puts it in the Envelope, “ my accepting 
his offer, and your accepting it, are two very 
different things.” 

“ I can’t go, nevertheless, and you may 
write and tell him so.” 

“ You had better write yourself, Keir; 
you may be able to give your brother the 
reasons which you refuse to me.” 

After this, they pace up and down fora 
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few minutdB in silence, minutes which ap¬ 
pear long to Eric Keir, for he pulls out his 
watch meanwhile to ascertain the hour. 

“ Keir, are you in debt ? ” says Moxon. 

“ Not a penny; or, at ail events, not a 
penny that I shall be unable to pay upon 
demand. Has any one been informing you 
to the contrary ? ” 

“ No one, it was but a surmise. X hope 
then—I hope there is no truth in the rumor 
that has reached me, that you find more 
charo -1 in a certain little village not twenty 
miles from Oxford, than in anything the old 
town contains.” 

Saville Moxon is hardly prepared for the 
effect which his words produce; for Eric 
Keir Btops short upon the country path 
which they are traversing, and the veins 
rise upon hiB forehead, and his whole face 
darkens and changes beneath the passion 
which he cannot help exhibiting, although 
he is too courteous to give vent to it with¬ 
out further cause. 

“ What village?” he demands, quickly. 

“ Fretterley.” 

Then the knowledge that he is in the 
wrong, and gossip in the right, and that 
something he is very anxious to keep secret 
is on the verge of being discovered, gets the 
better of Eric Keir’s discretion, and he flares 
out in an impetuous manner, very much in 
character with his quick impulsive nature:— 

“ And what the d—1 do your confounded 
friends mean by meddling in my affairs ? ” 

“ Who said they were friends of mine ?” 
retorts Moxon. And the laugh with which 
he says it is as oil cast on the flame of Erie 
Keir’s wrath. 

“ I will allow of no interference with 
anything X choose to do or Bay. I am not a 
child, to be followed, and gaped at, and 
cackled about by a parcel of old women in 
breeches; and you may tell yonr informant 
so, from me, as soon as you please.” 

“Keir, this is folly, and you know it. 
Fretterley and its doings are too near at 
band to escape all observation, and the fact 
of your visiting there, and the vicar of the 
parish having three very pretty daughters, 
is quite sufScent to set the gossips talking, 
but not to provoke such an ebullition of 
anger from yourself.” 

“ I don’t care a fig about the vicai or his 
daughters either; but I do care to hear that 
I can’t ride a mile, in one direction or 
another without all Oxford talking of it. I 
hate that style of femenine cackle which 


some of the fellows of the college have 
taken up, and I say again, that they are a 
set of confounded meddlers, and if I catch 
any one of them prying into my concerns, 
I won’t leave him a whole bone in his 
body.” 

“ Tou are childishi ” exclaims Moxon. 
“ As 1 repeated the report, Keir, I suppose 
I am one of the “confounded meddlers” 
you allude to, and it may not be safe for me 
to remain longer in your company, and so, 
good day to you, aDd a better spirit when we 
meet again.” And turning abruptly from 
him, he commences to walk in the direction 
of the town. But slovrly, and somewhat 
sadly; for he has known Eric Keir from boy¬ 
hood, and, imperious as he is with strangers, 
it is not often he exhibits the worst side of 
his character to hiB friends. 

For a moment—while pride and justice 
are struggling for the mastery within him— 
Eric looks at the retreating figure, and then, 
with sudden impulse, he strides hastily 
after Moxon, and tenders him his hand. 

“Forgive me, Saville I I was wrong—I 
hardly knew what I was saying.” 

“ I was sure you would confess it, sooner 
or later, Eric, your faults are all upon the 
surface.” 

And then they shake hands heartily, and 
feel themselves again. 

“ But about this Fretterley business,” 
says Eric, after a slight hesitation, “ stop 
the gossip as much as lies in your power, 
there’s a good fellow 1 For I swear to you 
I have no more intentions of making love to 
the vicar’s daughters than I have to the 
vicar himself.” 

“I never supposed you had; but when 
young and fashionable men persist in fre¬ 
quenting one locality, the lookers-on will 
draw their inferences. We are not all earl’s 
sons, remember, Eric, and you dwell in the 
light of an unenviable notoriety.” 

“ XJneviable indeed, if one’s footsteps are 
to be dogged! And fancy what my father 
would say if such a rumor reached his 
ears! ” 1 

“ He would think nothing of it, Keir. He 
knows that you love him too well to dream 
of making a mesalliance." 

“ Who talks of a mesalliance ? ” interposes 
the other, hurriedly. 

“Myself alone. The vicar’s daughter?, 
though exceedingly handsome, and, no 
doubt, very amiable girls, are not in, the 
position of life from which Lord Norham 
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expects you to choose a wife. He thinks a 
great deal of you, Eric.” 

“More’s the pity-, he had much better 
build bis hopes on Muiraven or Cecil.” 

“O Cecil will never marryl Young as 
he is, he is marked out for a bachelor. And 
as for Muiraven, he will, in all probability, 
have to sacrifice his private instincts to pub¬ 
lic interests. Besides in a lowered voice 
_“ you should never forget that, were any¬ 
thing to happen to Muiraven, the hopes of 
the family would he set upon you.” 

“Don’t talk Bucb nonsense, Moxon. 
Muiraven’s life is worth ten of mine, thank 
God! and Cecil and I mean to preserve our 
liberty intact, and leave marriage for the 
young and the gay; yourself, par example.” 

“ Call a poor devil who has nothing but 
his own brains to look to for a subsistence 
young and gay ? My dear boy, you’ll be a 
grandfather before I have succeeded in in¬ 
ducing any woman to accept my name and 
nothing a year.” 

“ HghI ’’—with a shudder—“ what an aw¬ 
ful prospect! I’d as soon hang myself! ” 

“ Well, it needn’t worry you just yet,” 
Bays Moxon, with a laugh. “ But I most 
not keep you any longer from your ride. 
Shall vou be in your rooms to-morrow even- 
ing, Keir ? ’’ 

“ Probably; that is, I will make a point of 
being there, if you will come and take sup¬ 
per with me. And bring over Summers and 
Charlton with you. And look here, Moxon, 
stop this confounded rumor about me, at all 
hazards, for heaveu’s sake!” 

“ If there is any truth in it, why should 
you object to its circulation?” inquires 
Moxon, bluntly. 

“ There in no truth in it. I hardly know 
the man by sight, or his daughters; but yon 
are aware of my father’s peculiarities, and 
how the least idea of such a thing wouid 
worry him.” 

“ We should have Lord Norham down 
here in no time, to find out the truth for 
himself. So it’s lucky for you, old fellow” 

_observing Kelr’s knotted brows—“that 

there’s nothing to find out.” 

“Yes, of course; but I hate anything in 
the shape of town-talk, true or otherwise.” 

“ There shall be no more if I can prevent 
it, Keir. Good-by.” 

' “ Good-by till to-morrow evening, and 
don’t be later than ten.” 

He remains on the spot where Saville 
Moxon left him for a moment, and then 


turns, musingly, towards the courtyard of 
the inn again. 

“ What upon earth could have put Fret- 
terley into their heads,” he ponders, “ when 
I have been eo scrupulously careful, that 
even the ostler at the village inn doesn’t 
know me by my right name ? It’s an awful 
nuisance, and will entail a move at the very 
time when I can least afford it. My usual 
luokl ” And, with a shrug of the shoulders, 
Eric Keir reenters the stable-yard. The 
man is still waiting there with his horse, 
and, when the gentleman is mounted, he 
touches his cap and asks when he may be 
expected to return.” 

“ Impossible to say,” is the unsatisfactory 
rejoinder. And in another minnte Keir has 
driven spurs into the animal’s side, and is 
galloping, to make up for lost time, along 
the road which leads—to Fretterley. 

As he rides hurriedly and carelessly along, 
his thoughts are conflicting and uneasy. 
His implusive and unthinking nature has 
led him into the commission of an act which 
is more than rash—which is unpardonable, 
and of which he already bitterly repents; 
and he Bees the effect of thie youthful folly 
closing about him and hedging him in, and 
the trouble it will probably -entail, stretch¬ 
ing out over a long vista of coming years, to 
end, perhaps, only with his life. 

He knows that his father (a most loving 
and affectionate father, of whom he has no 
fear beyond that begotten by the dread of 
wounding hie affection) cherishes high 
hopes for him, and expects great things— 
greater things than Eric thinks be has the 
power of performing. For Lord Muiraven, 
though a young man of sterling merit— 
“ the dearest fellow in the world,” as his 
brothers will inform you—is not clever; he 
knows it himself, and all his friends know 
it, and that Eric has the advantage over 
him, not only in personal appearance, but 
in brains. And though it would be top 
much to affirm that Lord Norham has ever 
wished his boos could change places, there 
is no doubt that, while he lookB on Mui¬ 
raven as the one who shall carry on his 
titles to a future generation, his pride is 
fixed on Eric; and the ease with which the 
young fellow has disposed of hie university 
examinations, and the passport into society 
his agreeable manners have gained for him, 
are topics of unfailing interest to the eari. 

And it is Ibis knowledge, added to the 
rememberance of a motherless childhood 
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sheltered by parental care from every sor¬ 
row, that makes his own conduct smite so 
bitterly on the heart of Eric Keir. How 
could) he have done it? Oh, what a fool— 
what an ungrateful, unpardonable fool he 
has made of himself l And there is no way 
out of the evil; he has destroyed that which 
will not bear patching—his self-respect! 
As the condition presses home to him, tears, 
which do him no dishonor, rise to his eyes, 
yet are forced back again, as though to weep 
had been a sin. How much the creatures 
suffer who cannot, or who dare not, cry! 
God gave ready tears to women, in consid¬ 
eration of their weakness; it is only strong 
hearts and stronger minds that can bear 
torture with dry eyes. 

But there is little trace of weakness left 
on the face of Eric Keir, 83, after an hour’s 
hard riding, he draws rein befor the. village 
inn of Erettorley. ' The young collegian 
seems well known there; for before he has 
had time to summon the ostler, the land¬ 
lord himself appears at the. front door, to 
ease him of his rein, and is shouting for 
someone to come and “ ’old Mr. ’Amilton’s 
’orse ” while he draws “Mr. ’Amilton’s 
beer.” 

“ Mr.’Amilton ” appears to respond but 
languidly to the exertions made on his be¬ 
half; for he drinks the beer which is handed 
him mechanically, and, without further 
comment, turns on his heel, much to the 
disappointment- of the landlord, who has 
learned to look regularly for the offer of one 
of those choice cigars of which the young 
gentleman is usually so lavish. 

“ Something up there, I bet,” he remarks 
to the partner of his bosom; “ getting tired 
of her, X shouldn’t wonder; they all does 
it, sooner or later. Men will be men.” 

“Men will be men! men will be brutes, 
you mean! ” she retorts, in her shrill treble. 
And from the sound of her voice, the land¬ 
lord thinks it as well not to pursue the sub¬ 
ject afay further. 

Not afraid of her—oh, dear, no! What 
husband ever was afraid of anything so in¬ 
significant as the weaker vessel ?—only— 
Well, landlord, have it thine own way; it 
does us no harm! 

Meanwhile Eric Keir has walked beyond 
the village, perhaps a quarter of a mile, to 
where a small farm cottage, surrounded by 
a garden of shrubs, stands back from the 
highway. He pushes open the painted 
wicket with his foot, more impetuously than 


he need have done, and advances to the hall 
door. Before he can knock or ring, it is 
thrown open to him, and a woman flings 
herself upon his neck. 

She is a girl still, though several years 
older than himself; but a woman who is in 
the glow of youth at flve-and-twenty, and 
this woman had not only youth, but beauty. 

“ I wish you Would remember, Myra, that 
I am standing at the front door, and reserve 
these demonstrations of affection for a more 
private place. I have told you of it so 
often.” 

He disengages her arms from his throat 
as he speaks, and her countenance lowers 
and changes. It is easy to see that she is 
quick to take offence, and that the repulse 
has wounded her. So they pass into the 
sitting-room in silence, and while Eric Keir, . 
monarch of all he surveys, throws himself 
into an easy-chair, she stands by the table, 
somewhat sulkily, waiting for him to make 
the next advances. 

“ Is old Margaret at home, Myra? ” 

“ I believe so.” 

“ Tell her to bring me some claret. I 
seem to have swallowed all the dust between 
this and Oxford.” 

She does his biddingj^bringing the wine 
with her own hands, and when she has 
served him, she sits down by the window. 

“ Come here, child,” he says, presently, 
in a patronizing yet authoritative voice, that 
accords Btrangely with his boyish exterior. 

“ What’s the matter with you to-day ? Why 
won’t you speak to me ? ” 

“Because you don’t care to hear me 
speak,” she answers, in a low tone, full of 
emotion, as she kneels beside his chair. 
She has large, lustrous, dark eyes, and soft 
brown hair, that flows and curls about her 
neck, and a pair of passionate red lips, that 
are on a dangerous level with his own. 
What man could resist them ? But Eric 
Keir’s mustached mouth bends down to 
press her upturned forehead only. It is 
evident that she has lost her power to charm 
him. Yet his reply is not only patient, but 
kind. 

“ What has put that nonsense into your 
head ? Don’t make more worries than you 
need, Myra; we have enough already, 
heaven knows!” 

“ But why haven’t you been to see me 
for so many days, then? You don’t know 
how long the time seems without youl 
Are you getting tired of me, Eric ? ” 
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“ Tiredl ”—with a smile that is sadder 
than a sigh. “ It is early days for you and 
me to talk of getting tired of each other, 
Myra. Haven’t we made all kinds of vows 
to pass our lives together? ” 

“Then why have you been such a time 
away? ” 

“ I have had business to detain me; it 
was impossible to come before.” 

“ What sort of business? ” 

“ Engagements—at college and among 
my friends.” 

“ Friends whom you love better than 
mel ” she retorts, quickly, her jealous dis¬ 
position immediately on the qui vive. 

“ It is not fair for you to say so, Myra. I 
can give you no greater proof of my attach¬ 
ment than I have already given.” 

“ Ahi but I want more, Eric. I want to 
be with you always; to leave you neither 
day nor night; to have the right to share 
in your pleasures and your pains.” 

He frowns visibly. 

“ More pains than pleasures, as you would 
find, Myra. But it is impossible; I have 
told you so already; the circumstances of 
the case forbid it.” 

“ How can I telL when you are absent, if 
you are always thinking of me?—if some 
other woman does not take my place in 
your heart ? ” 

“ You must trust me, Myra. I am a gen¬ 
tleman, and I tell you that it is not the case 
—tbat.it never will be.” 

“ Ah! but you cannot tell—you cannot 
tell! ” And here she falls to weeping, and 
buries her face upon the arm of his chair. 

“ My poor girl! ” says Keir, compassion¬ 
ately. 

He does not love her—that is to say, he 
does not love as he thought he did three 
months ago, when he believed that he was 
doing a generous and chivalrous thing in 
raising her from her low estate to the posi¬ 
tion she now occupies, and swearing unal¬ 
terable fidelity at her feet—but he feels the 
deepest pity, both for her and for himself 
—aud he would wipe out the past with his 
blood, if it were possible. 

“My poor girl—my poor girl!” stroking 
the luxuriant hair which is flung across his 
knee, “we have much to forgive each 
otherl Did ever man and woman drag each 
other more irreparably down than we have 
done ? ” 

“ You have ceased to love me—I know 
you havel ” she continues, through her tears. 


“ Why should you torture me with such 
an accusation,” he says, impatiently, as he 
shakes himself free of the clinging arms, 
and, rising, walks to the window, “ when I 
have already assured you that it is not true ? 
What have I done to make you imagine I 
am changed ? ” 

“ You do not come to see me—you do not 
caress me—you do not even look at me as 
you used to do.” 

“ Good heavens! for how long do you ex¬ 
pect me to go on ‘ looking ’—whatever that 
operation may consist of ? ” 

“OEric! you cannot deceive me; you 
know you are sorry that we ever met.” 

Sorry—ay, Gods knows that he is sorry; 
but he will not tell her bo. Yet neither will 
he fly to her embrace, as three months back 
he would have done, to assure her that she 
does his love a cruel wrong by the suspicion. 
He only stands quietly by the open window, 
and taking a cigar from his case, lights it 
and commences smoking; while she contin¬ 
ues to sob, in an angry injured manner, by 
the armchair where he left her. 

“ Myra, I have but a short time to stay 
here to-day; why shouldn’t we pass it pleas¬ 
antly together ? Upon my word, if you go 
on like this every time we meet, you will 
make the place loo hot to hold me. Come— 
dry your eyes, like a good girl, and tell me 
what you have been doing since I saw you 
last.” 

She dashes away her tears, and rises from 
her kneeling posture; but there is still a 
tone of sullenness or pride in the voice with 
which she answers him. 

“What should I have been doing but 
waiting for your arrival? I should have 
gone to Oxford, most probably, and tried to 
find your rooms, if you had not appeared 
this evening.” 

“ You had better not attempt that,” he 
says, decisively.' 

“ But you neglect me, Eric; even old 
Margaret remarks it; and the vicar said”'- 

“ The vicar! ” starting. “ When did you 
see the vicar ? ” 

“ The day before yesterday, when he. 
called here.” 

“ Who let him in ? ” 

“I did!” rather definatly. “Old Mar¬ 
garet was out.” 

“But what communication passed be¬ 
tween you ? ” 

“ He asked me if my name was Mrs. 
Hamilton, and I said ‘ Yes.’ ” 
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“ What, on earth made you say so ? ” 

“ Well—haven’t you always called me 
Mrs. Hamilton ? Isn’t it the name I go by 
in the village ? ” 

“ Not through my means, Myra. I have 
never mentioned you to anybody, in Fret- 
terly or out o£ it. And pray, what had the 
vicar to say to 1 Mrs. Hamilton ?”’ 

“He asked it you were Mr. Hamilton; 
he has seen you riding through the village, 
and ”- 

“Don’t tell me that you connected our 
names together before him?” interrupts 
Heir, with a look of anger. 

“ Weill—what was I to say ?” 

“ What were you to say ? You knew well 
enough what to say to get yourself or me 
out of a scrape, a few months back. But I 
see through your design, Myra—you want 
to force me to do that against which you 
know I am determined.” 

“ 1 cannot bear this continual separa¬ 
tion,” she replies; “it is killing me. I 
cannot live without you.” 

“ Listen to me, Myra,” he says, approach¬ 
ing closer to enforce his argument. “ You 
say you cannot bear this separation; but if 
you attempt to elude it by any devices of 
your own, you shall never see me again. 
You cannot say that I have deceived you; 
you threw in your lot with mine of your 
free consent; more than that— you urged 
me to the step which has brought, God 
knows, its retribution with it. But if you 
make our position public, you will do me 
an irremediable wrong, and injure your own 
cause. So I warn you! ” 

. “Of what?” 

“ That suspicion has already fallen upon 
me for being foolish enough to visit you so 
openly; so much so, that I had decided, be¬ 
fore coming here to-day, to move you as 
soon as possible from Fretterley; and if the 
rumor is not stopped by that means, I shall 
go away till it is forgotten.” 

“ Where? ” she inquires, breathlessly. 

“ In the country, or abroad; anywhere 
to balk the gossips.” 

“ And without me, Eric ? ” 

“ Without you ? Of course. What good 
would it do if I took you with me ? Why, 
if the least hint of such a thing were to 
reach my father’s ears, he would ask me 
all about it, and I should tell him the truth. 
I have never told him anything but the 
truth,” adds the young fellow, simply; 
“ and 1 believe it would kill him.” 


“And you would give me up for your 
father?” she says, quickly. 

“ A thousand times overl My father is 
everything in the world to me; and I can’t 
think how I ever permitted myself to do that 
which would so much grieve him.” 

A dark flush overspread her handsome 
features as she hears the unpalatable truth, 
aud her full breast heaves and her lips 
tremble with the deep pain it causes her. 
She is passing through the greatest agony a 
woman is capable of feeling; coming grad¬ 
ually but surely to the conviction that her 
reign is over, her empire over-thrown—that 
she has lost her place in her lover’s heart. 

And she loves him so passionately; she 
has always cared for him far more than he 
has done for her, and his increasing coldness 
drives her mad. 

“ You said that I was everything in the 
world to you, three months ago,” she an¬ 
swers, with set teeth. 

“ I know I did; and at the time I believed 
it to be true. But I have told you, Myra, 
what a proud high family mine is, and how 
seldom their escutcheon has been tarnished 
with dishonor. And—forgive me for saying 
80—1 know.it is my own fault, but I cannot 
help being conscious of the fact that I have 
tarnished it now. And my poor father 
thinks so much—too much of me; I feel as 
though I should never be able to look him in 
the face again.” And with that, Eric Keir 
buries his own i .ce in his hands. She taps 
the floor impatiently with her foot. 

“You are ashamed of me, Eric? ” 

“I am bitterly ashamed of myself, and of 
all that has passed between us.” 

“It would have been better if we had 
never met.” 

“ Far better—both for you and for my¬ 
self. Who could think otherwise? ” 

“ It would be better, perhaps, if I were 
dead.” 

“ It would be better if we were both 
deadl” he exclaitnes, bitterly; “or had 
died before we saw each other. O Myral 
Myral—why will you wring such cruel 
truths from my mouth ? You have been 
the death of all good things in me.” 

He lifts his face to hers, and she is shocked 
to see the pain portrayed there. She is an 
illiterate, lowborn woman, with nothing to 
recommend her beyond her beauty and her 
fierce love for him, which, yet, is like tJhe 
love of an unreasoning animal, overpower¬ 
ing when encouraged, and apt to turn the 
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first time it is thwarted. But she had one 
indomitable passion—pride, and it is stirring 
and working in her now. 

“ Would you be happy if you could undo 
the past?” she says, in a low .voice; “if 
there bad been no such person as me in the 
world, and you had never fancied that you 
loved me ? ” 

“ Happy! ” he answers, with a sad laugh. 
“ I should be happy if I could wipe out the 
remembrance with ray blood; if I could go 
about the world with a free conscience at 
the expense of everything I posseas. But 
come, Myra, let us talk no more of impossi¬ 
bilities. The past iB past, my child, and 
nothing you or I can say will ever undo it. 
Let us think of the present. It is necessary 
you should leave Fretterley. Where would 
you like to go ? ” 

“ I don’t care. You may choose for me.’.’ 

“ Very well, then, I will think the matter 
over, and let you know. I sha’n’t be able 
to come here to-morrow, as I have an en¬ 
gagement in the town; but the day after you 
may depend on seeing me. Do you want 
any money ? ” taking out his purse. 

But she shrinks from the note he offers 
her as though it had bee» a serpent. 

“No— do! I am not in want of it; I 
have plenty to serve my need.” 

“ All the better for me,” he says, laugh¬ 
ing. He has recovered his spirits again; 
clouds are not long in passing with the 
young. 

“ Well—good-by,” he continues, as he 
takes the girl in his arms and kisses her, in 
a fraternal manner, on the cheek. “ It’s a 
shame of me to have made those pretty eyes 
so red I Don’t think twice of what I have 
said, Myra, you urged me on to it with your 
cross-questioning, and you know I lament 
this business for both our sakes; but the 
dark mood will be gone to-morrow. It’s 
nothing unusual after three months of 
honeymoon, my dear.” 

She clings to him frantically close, but 
she says nothing. 

“Why won’t you say good-by? Then I 
must go without it, for I have no more time 
to loose.” 

He is moving towards the door, when she 
flies after him, and almost stifles him in her 
embrace. 

“Oh, good-by, my lovel—my darling!— 
my own, own dearest love I ” 

She showered kisses, almost roughly on 
his mouth, his eyes, his brows; kisses which 


he accepts rather philosophically thao other¬ 
wise, and from which he frees himself with 
a sigh of relief. 

Alas! for the love of one-and-twenty, 
when it begins to temper its enthusiasm 
with philosophyl 

As, with a cheerful md, he turns out of 
the gate, the woman stands gazing after him 
as though she bad been turned to stone; and 
when he had finally disappeared, she gropes 
her way back to the sitting-room, and casts 
herself headlong on the floor. 

“ Gone—gonel ” she moans; “all gone, 
and my life gone with it! Oh, I wish that I 
was dead—I wish that I was buried—I wish 
that I could neither feel nor think—I am 
nothing to him now ”— 

She lies there, for, perhaps an hour, 
sobbing and moaning to herself, and is only 
roused by the entrance of the old woman 
she calls Margaret, with the preparations 
for her tea, and whose grunt, at perceiving 
her attitude is half of compassion and half 
of contempt. 

“Lord ha’ mussyl ” she exclaims; “and 
whatever are you lying on the boards for ? ” 

This woman, who is clothed and kept like 
one of gentle birth, and by whom she is fed 
and paid her wages, is yet not addressed by 
Margaret in terms befitting a servant to use 
towards her mistress. The poor are ever 
keenest at detecting a would-be lady from a 
real one. 

The familiar tone affronts Myra; she 
reads in it, not sympathy, but rebellion 
against her newborn dignity, and she rises 
and Bweeps out of the room without deign¬ 
ing to notice the presence of her factotum. 

But the bed-room is solitary and full of 
sad remembrance, and in a few minutes she 
emerges from it, dressed for walking and 
Haunters into the garden. 

It is a queer little nest that Eric Heir has 
chosen for her, being originally intended 
for the game-keeper’s cottage on' an. estate 
which has long since been parted with, 
acre by acre, and its very name sunk in 
the obscurity of three or four small farms, 
so that the cottage stands alone in the midst 
of wheat and barley fields; and it is through 
one of these, where the grain, young, and 
green, and tender, and not higher than a 
two-years’ child, springs up on each side of 
her, that Myra, still burning as under the 
sense of a deep outrage takes her way. A 
resolution has been growing up in her heart 
during the last hour, which betwixt its pride 
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and stubborness, it will not easily relinquish 
—the resolution to part with Eric Keir. 

It wrenches her very bouI even to think 
of such a thing, and as she resolves impos¬ 
sible ways and means for its accomplish¬ 
ment, her breath is hardly drawn; but she 
has a will of iron, and he has wounded her 
in her most vulnerable part. As she paces 
slowly up and down the narrow field-path, 
the jealous angry tears Bcarce dried upon 
her cheeks, she hears a rustle in the corn 
behind her, and the next moment some one 
touches her upon the shoulder. 

Myra is not chicken-hearted, but sbe is 
quick to resent an insult, 

“ How dare you ? ” she commences, an¬ 
grily, but as she turns and faces the in¬ 
truder, her tone is changed to one of con¬ 
sternation. 

“ Lord abovel ” she continues, faintly. 
“ How did you ever find me, Joel? ” 

She is so taken by surprise that she has 
turned quite pale, and the hand she offers 
him is fluttering like a bird. 

“ Find you! ” exclaims the new-comer 
(who, it may be as well at once to state, 
stands in the relationship of cousin to her); 
“ I would have found you, Myra, if you had 
been at the furthest end of the whole 
world.” 

“ Aunt is not here, is she ? ” inquires 
Myra, with the quick fear that a woman in 
her equivocal position has of encountering 
the reproaches of one of her own sex; “ you 
are sure you’re alone, Joel ? ” 

“I’m all alone, Myra. Mother has enough 
to do to get her living, without coming all 
the way from Leicestershire to look after 
you. But I couldn’t rest till I’d seen you; 
I couldn’t believe what I’ve heard, except 
from your own lips. You’ve most broke my 
heart, Myra.” 

He is . an uncouth, countryfied-looking 
fellow, without any beauty, except such as 
is conveyed by his love and sorrow; but as 
he stands there, sheepishly enough, looking 
down upon the hand be still holds between 
his own, he commands all the respect due 
to the man who has done nothing for which 
he need blush. 

His earnestness seems to touch the girl, 
for she is silent and hangs down her head. 

“ When we heard that you had left the 
situation in the hotel where father placed 
you, and without a word of warning, we 
couldn’t credit it. But some words as the 
master wrote to mother made us think as 


all wasn’t right with you; and when weeks 
and months went by and we-didn’t bear 
nothing, I began to fear it was true. So I 
traveled up from home, liitle by little, doing 
a job here and a job there, till I got to 
Oxford, and could speak with the master 
myself, and though he couldn’t satisfy me 
as to your whereabouts, I came to it by 
constant inquiry, and reached Fretterlev 
last night. And now, Myra, come home 
with me. I don’t want to make no words 
about it, I don’t want to heat nothing of 
what you’ve been doing—’twould only cut 
me up—but say you’ll come back to the old 
place in Leicestershire, and then I sba’n’t 
think my journey’s been took in vain.” 

He looks her in the eyes as he concludes, 
and she, unable to stand his scrutiny, drops 
her head upon his rough velveteen shoulder, 
and begins to ery. 

“ O Joel, if I could only tell youl ” 

“Tell me, my poor lass} —where’s the use 
of your telling me—can’t I read the signs 
you carry about you ? What’s the meaning 
of a purple silk gown with lace fripperies 
upon your back ana a pair of gold drops.in 
your ears, if it don’t mean shame ? ” 

“ No! nol not thatl ’’ she cries, recoiling 
from him. 

“ I shall think less of you, Myra, if you 
call it by any other name. But the old 
home’s open to you, my dear, all the same 
—open to receive and shelter you whenever 
you choose to come back to it, though you 
can’t never bring the joy to it now that I 
once thought you would.” 

The otd home 1 How little Bhe has thought 
of it of latef Yet she can see it in her 
mind’s eye, as she stands pondering his 
words. It was not a particular happy home 
to her; the homes of the poor seldom are. 
She had known hunger, and thirst, and cold, 
and occasionally the sound of harsh words 
within its limits, yet the memory of the dull 
life she led there seems very peaceful now, 
compared to the excited and stormy scenes 
which she has passed since leaving it. 

The old homel It was not a paradise but 
it was more like home to the lowborn girl 
than daily association with a companion who 
is as far above her in birth as in intellect, 
and has grown but too conscious of the gulf 
that lies between them. 

Joel Cray takes her fit of musing for 
hesitation, and recommences his persuasion. 

“ 1 dare say he, whoever he may ne—fof 
I know there’s a man at the bottom of all 
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this, Myra (curse him),” he adds, par pa- 
renthese, “ I dare say he does all he can to 
persuade you that he loves you better than 
himself, and will be constant to you till 
death, but ”- 

“He does not,” she interrupts, eagerly, 
in defence of the absent. 

“ What! ” replies Joel, lost in astonish¬ 
ment; “ he’s sick of you already! He steals 
you away from an honest family and an 
honest employment to make a”- 

“Stop!” cries Myra, in a voice of au¬ 
thority. 

“ What am I to stop for ? ” 

“ You shall not call me by that name, it 
is a lie.” 

“ I wish to God you could prove it, Myra. 
What are you, then— his wife ? ” 

“ Of whom are you talking ? ” with pas¬ 
sionate confusion. “ How do you know 
that there is any one? What right have 
you to come and bully me in this manner ? ” 

“Myra, we were brought up together 
from little children, my mother was like 
your mother, and my home was your home; 
and long before you saw this chap, you knew 
that I loved you, and looked to wed you 
when the proper time cam6—that’s my 
right! And now, as we stand in God’s sight 
together, tell me the truth. Are you mar¬ 
ried to the man, or are you not? ” 

At this point-blank question she trembles, 
and grows red and white by turns, shrinking 
from the stern glance he fixes on her. 

“Joel, don’t look at me after that fashion, 
for I can’t bear ill O Joel, yon used to love 
me I Take me back to aunt, and the old 
place, and the children, for there’s no one 
wants me here.” 

“ My poor lass! Is it really as bad as that 
—only three months, and tired of you al¬ 
ready ? Well, well! you’d better have taken 
me, perhaps, after all—you’ve made a sorry 
bargain, Myra.” 

“ 0 Joel! I love him—I love him beyond 
everything in the worldl He is so clever, 
and so handsome, and so good to me. But 
I ain’t fit for such as he is; I feel it at every 
turu. I can’t talk, cor behave, nor look as 
he would wish me to do, and”—in a lower 
voice—“ he is ashamed of me, Joel.” 

Poor Joel had been silently writhing 
under the mention of his rival’s attributes, 
but the last clause is too much for him. 

“ Ashamed of youl the villain! He ain’t 
worthy to touch you. Oh, how I wish I 
had my fingers this moment at his wizen I ” 


“ Hush Joel I don’t say such awful things; 
but — but ’’—with a choking sob—“ I’m 
nothing but a worry to him now. He 
wishes we had never met, he wishes I was 
dead, and he was rid of me.” 

“ "Will you come home with me, or will 
you not ? ” shouts Joel, whose patience is 
thoroughly exhausted. “ If you stand here, 
Myra, a telling me any more of Mb inBults, 
I swear I’ll hunt him down like a dog, and 
set fire to every stick and stone that he 
possessed. Aht you think, perhaps, that I 
don’t know his name, and so he’s Bafe from 
me; but its’ ’Amilton —there’s for you—and 
if you disappoint me, I’ll soon be upon his 
track.” 

“ O Joel, don’t be hard on me, you can’t 
tell how I feel the parling with him.” 

She turns her streaming eyes upon the 
cottage, while he, unable to bear the sight 
of her distress, paces up and down uneasily. 

“ Then you mean to come back with me, 
Myral ” 

“ Yes—yes—to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow you’ll have changed your 
mind.” 

“ What will there be to change it ? ” she 
answers, passionately. “ How can anything 
undo his words ? He says I have been the 
death of all good things in him; that if it 
were possible he would wipe out even the 
memory of me with his blood; with his 
blood, Joel, thick of tbatl ” 

“ Well them’s insults, whatever they may 
mean, that you’ve no right to overlook, 
Myra, and >f you won’t settle ’em. I shall.” 

“ You would not harm him, Joel! ” fear¬ 
fully. 

“ I’d break overy bone in his body, if I'd 
the chance to, and grateful for it. But if 
you’ll promise to give him up without any . 
more to-do, and come back home with me, 
I’ll leave him to Providence. He’ll catch 
it in the next world if he does not in this,’’ , 

“ I have promised—I will do it—only give 
me one more night in the place where I 
have been so happy.” 

He is not very willing to grant her this 
indulgence, but she exacts it from him, so 
that he is obliged to let her have her way, 
and passes the next twelve hours in a state 
of uninterrupted fear, lost he should appear 
to interpose his authority, or, after a night’s 
reflection, she should play him false, aad 
decide to remain where she is. 

But Joel Cray need not have been afraid. 

Myra spends the time indeed no lesB per- 
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plexedly than he does; but those who knew 
her innate pride and self-will would have 
had no difficulty in guessing that it would 
come off conqueror at last. 

“ He would give me up a thousand times 
over for his father,” she keeps on repeat¬ 
ing, when she finds her strength is on 
the point to fail; “ he said so, he means it, 
and sooner or later it would be my fate. 
And I will not stay to be given up, I will go 
before he has the chance to desert me. I 
will not be tcld again that I tarnished his 
honor, and that we had better both be dead 
than I live to disgrace him. 

“I cannot bear it. Perhaps when he 
hears that I am gone, and comes to miss 
me (I am sure that he will miss me), he 
may be sorry for the cruel thingB he Baid, 
and travel England over till he finds me, 
and asks me to come back to him again.” 

The soft gleam which her dark eyes as¬ 
sume as the thought strikes her, is soon 
chased away by the old sore memory. 

“But he will never come; Be only longs 
to be quit of me that he may walk with a 
free conscience through the world, and t am 
the stumbling-block in his way. Oh,’ he 
shall never say so again! He shall know 
what it is to be free; he shall never have the 
opportunity to Bay such bitter truths to me 
again.” 

And so with the morning light, the im¬ 
petuous, unreasoning creature, without 
leaving any sign or trace behind her to 
mark which way she goes, resigns herself 
into the hands of Joel Cray and flies from 
Frettr.riey. 

V, T hen, according to promise, Eric Keir 
pays another visit to the game-keeper’s 
cottage, there is only old Margaret to open 
the door, and stare at him as though she 
had been bewitched. 

“Where is your mistress] ” he says, 
curtly, the expression of old women’s faces 
not possessing much interest for him. 

“ Lor’, sir! she’s gonel ” 

“ Gonel where—into the village ? ” 

“ Oh, deary me! I knows nothing about 
it, she never spoke to me. How could X tell 
but what she’d left by your orders ? ” 

“ What do you mean ? Has Mrs. Hamil¬ 
ton left Fretterley ? ” 

“ Yes sir—I suppose bo. I haven’t seen 
nothing of her since yesterday morning.” 

“ Impossible!—without leaving a note or 
any explanation ? ” 

“I don’t know if you’ll find a note 


amongst her things, sir! They’re just as- 
she left ’em; I haven’t touched nothing; I 
knows my place better, and I’d rather you 
would find out the truth for yourself, though 
I has my suspizzions, of course, which we’re 
all liable to, rich and poor alike. But I 
haven’t worried either, knowing there’s no¬ 
call to fear but what my wages will be all 
right with an honorable gentleman like 
yourself.” 

He makes no effort to restrain her cackle,, 
but passes through the door she has thrown- 
open in silence, and enters the deserted 
sitting-room. He does not know if he is- 
awake or asleep, he feels as if dreaming. 

Gone! Left him! without the intention 
of returning! It is impossible; she must 
mean to come back again, she is playing a 
foolish trick, in hopes of frightening him 
into compliance with that which she has so- 
often asked, and he refused. But neither 
in bed nor sitting-room can Eric Keir dis¬ 
cover the least indication that Myra’s ab¬ 
sence is to be a temporary one; nor a 
written line of threatening or farewell. On- 
the contrary, she has taken all the simplest 
articles of her attire with her, and left be¬ 
hind, strewn on the floor in proud neglect, 

' the richer things with which he has pro¬ 
vided her. Weary, and utterly at a loss to 
account for this freak on the part of one 
who has appeared so entirely devoted to 
himself, Eric returns to the lower room, 
and summons old Margaret to his side. 

“ I can find nothing to account for Mrs- 
Hamilton’s departure. What do you mean 
by having your suspicions ? ” he inquires in 
a determined voice. 

“ Well, sir—deary mel don’t take offence 
at what I say, but truth is truth, and your 
lady didn’t leave this house alone as my own 
eyes is witness to.” 

His face flushes, and as he puts the next 
question be shades it with his hand. 

“ Who did she leave it with then ? Speak 
out, woman, and don’t keep me waiting 
here forever! ” 

“ Oh, Lor’, sir! don’t take on so, there’s a 
dear gentleman. I can’t rightly tell you, 
sir, never having seen the young man be¬ 
fore; but he was hanging about here the 
evening you left, and talking with'your lad y 
in the field, and he fetched away her box 
with his own ’ands, yesterday morning, as I 
watched ’im from the kitchen winder. A 
country-looking young man he was, but not 
ill-favored, and as they walked off together. 
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X see him kiss the mistress’s cheek, that I 
did, if my tongue was to be cut out for 
saying so the.very next minute.” 

“ There—therel that will do, go to your 
work, and hold your tongue, if such a thing 
is possible to you. "Sou will remain on 
here, and when I have decided what is to be 
done with these things, I will let you 
know.” 

And so saying, Eric Keir strides from the 
house again, mounts his horse and retakes 
his way to Oxford. 

“ A young man, country-looking, but not 
ill-favored - , some one of the friends from 
whom he has alienated her, perhaps. Cer¬ 
tainly a person of her own class, and to 
whom she returns in preference to himself. 

“How could he ever have been such a 
fool as to suppose that a woman taken 
from her station iu life, accustomed to, and 
■ probably flattered by the attentions of clod¬ 
hoppers and tradesmen, could appreciate 
the niceties of such a sacred thing as honor, 
or the affection of an elevated or intellectual 
mind? ” 

So he says, in his first frenzy of wrath 
and jealousy and shame, but so does he not 
entirely believe. The old woman’s gossip 
has left a miserable doubt to rankle in his 
heart - , but has not accomplished the death 
-of his trust in the girl who has left him, and 
.whom, though he has ceased to love, he 
feels bound to search after, and succor and 
protect. He makes all the investigations 
.that are possible without betraying his 
secret to the world; but private inquiries 
and carefully-worded newspaper advertise¬ 
ments prove alike futile, and from the day 
on which she fled from Fretterley the fate 
-of Myra to Eric Keir is wrapped in dark 
uncertainty. 

This abrupt and mysterious termination 
to a love-dream which he had once believed 
to be the keystone of his life had a great 
effect upon the bodily and mental health of 
Eric Keir. He becomes morose, absorbed 
and melancholy; relinquishes the pursuits 
of which he had been most fond, and avoids 
the society of his friends. His altered be¬ 
haviour excites much college talk, aud all his 
former companions, save one, are full of con¬ 
jecture as to the cause of it. That one is 
Saville Moxon, who alone believes he knows 
the reason of the change. He thinks that 
Eric Keir (notwithstanding his protestations 
to the contrary) has really been smitten, or 


at least on the high road to being smitten, 
by the charms of one or the other of the 
pretty daughters of the vicar of Fretterley; 
has given up the pursuit at the expostulation 
of his friend, and is suffering, by a very 
natural reaction, for his voluntary sacrifice. 
Saville Moxon knows as much about it as 
any of the others. 

After a month of silence and suspense, 
during which, strange to say, Eric Keir, in 
all' his misery, find a sense of relief at not 
being obliged to pay those secret visits to 
Fretterley, old Margaret is dismissed, the 
cottage given up, and its contents scattered 
by the hammer, but the memory of the days 
he had spent there does not pass so easily 
from the young man’s mind. Bather it 
takes root and poisons his existence, like an 
unextracted barb, so that he looks five years 
older in as many months, and loses all the 
effervescence and hilarity of youth. 

His brother and his ' friends persuaded 
him, after all, to join their walking tour in 
Brittany, and when it is accomplished Lord 
Muiraven and the Moxons return to England 
by themselves, having left Eric on the con¬ 
tinent. 

“The boy has grown too fast and studied 
to hard,” say Lord Norham, in answer to 
the inquiries of anxious relatives; “and a 
little relaxation will do him good in the 
world. I expect great things of Eric—great 
things—but I cannot permit his health to be 
sacrificed to my ambition.” In consequence 
of which, the Honorable Eric Hamilton Keir 
is lost to his mother country for two event¬ 
ful years. Could he blit have guessed how 
eventfull 

At the expiration of that period we meet 
him again at a private ball in London. 

It is the height of the season; the weather 
is warm, the room is crowded, and every 
one not occupied in dancing attempts to dud 
refuge on the landing or the stairs. 

At the sides of the open door lean two 
young men, gazing into the ball-room, and 
passing their remarks on those they see 
there. ■ , 

“Who is the girl that Keir’s dancing 
with ?” 

“ Kerri Where is he?” 

“ Coming down the left-hand side; the 
girl in black and gold.” 

“ Why, Miss St. John, of coursel ” 

“ And why of course? Who may Miss 
St. John be ? ” 

“ My dear Orme, if you’re so lamentably 
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ignorant, pray apeak a little lower. Not to 
know Mies St. John argues yourself un¬ 
known.” 

“Indeed! Well, she’s uncommonly 
handsome. I should have no objection to 
number her among my acquaintances.” 

“ I should think not; she’s the belle of the 
season, and only daughter of old St. John 
the banker, deceased.” 

“ Got any money ? ” 

“Lots, I believe—anyway, her face is a 
fortune in itself. It ought to command a 
coronet as faces go now-a-days.” 

“And Keir, I suppose, is first in the 
field? "Weill I am of a self sacrificing dis¬ 
position, and wish him good luck.” 

“ He would not thank you for it; he is 
sublimely indifferent to everything of the 
sort.” 

“It does not look like it; I have seen 
them dancing together several times this 
evening.” 

“AhI that they always do; and I believe 
he is a constant visitor at the house. But if 
the St. John cherishes any fond hopes in 
consequence, I should advise her to relin¬ 
quish them. Keir is not a marrying man.” 

“ It’s early in the day to arrive at that 
conclusion.” 

“ My dear fellow I he makes no secret of 
his opinions—nor of his flirtations, for the 
matter of that. If he has one affair on 
hand, he has a dozen, and should MiBS St. 
John discard him to-morrow morning, he 
would replace her in the afternoon.” 

“ You are not giving your friend a very 
enviable character,” remarks Mr. Orme, who 
!b a young man of a moral and sententious 
turn of mind. 

“ Can’t possibly give him what he hasn’t 
got,” replies the other laughing; “ and he 
would be the first to tell you so. Keir’s an 
excellent fellow with men, and a general 
favorite; but he is certainly heartless where 
women are concerned, or callous. I hardly 
know which to call it. He has been terribly 
spoilt, you see, both at home and abrtmd; 
he will view life and its responsibilities with 
clearer eyes ten years hence.” 

There is a general crush round the door¬ 
way, and the conversation of the young men 
has been heard by many, but to one listener 
only has it proved of engrossing interest. 
That one is Mrs. St. John, the widowed 
mother of the girl so freely spoken of. 

Wedged in upon the landing, and forced to 
listen to the discussion against her will, she 


has drunk in with burning cheeks the truths 
so likely to affect her daughter’s happiness; 
and, as soon as she finds it practicable, she- 
creepB to a corner of the ball-room where 
she can watch the conduct of Irene and Mr. 
Keir, and feverishly determine what course 
of action she is bound, in her capacity of 
guardian, to pursue respecting them. 

Meanwhile the gallop has ended, and Eric- 
Keir leads his partner into an adjoining’ 
conservatory, which has been kept dim and 
cool, and provided with coucheB for the rest- 
and refreshment of the dancers. 

There, while Irene St. John, flushed and' 
excited, throws herself upon a sofa, he leans- 
against the back of a chair opposite and 
steadfastly regards her. 

“ I am afraid I have quite tired you, Miss 
St. John; that last galop was a very long 
one.” 

Eric Keir is greatly altered since the days 
when he paid those secret visits to 1’ret- 
terley. Travel and time, and something 
more powerful than either have traced lines 
across his forhead and made his face sharper 
than it should be at four-and-twenty. But 
he is very handsome—handsome with the 
hereditary beauty of the family; the large 
sleepy violet eyes and dark hair, and well- 
cut noble features which the Norhams have 
possessed for centuries—of which the present 
Lord Norham is so proud; and the more so- 
because they seem, in thiB instance, to have 
skipped over the heir to bestow themselves 
upon his younger brother. 

And this handsome head is not set, as is 
too often the case, on an indifferent figure, 
but it carried upright and statelily, as such a 
noble head should be. 

“ I am not so tired of dancing, as of at¬ 
tempting to dance,” she says, in answer to 
his remark. “ How cool and refreshing this 
little nook seems, after the crush and heat 
of the ball-room. Best and quiet are worth 
all the glare and tumult of society, if one 
could but believe it.” 

“ That is just what I waB going to ob¬ 
serve; you have taken the sentence out of 
my mouth,” says Eric Keir. “The pleasure 
of a few words exchanged with you alone, 
outweighs all the attractions of an evening’s 
dancing.” 

“ I did not expect to hear you say so,” 
murmurs Miss St. John, with downcast eyes. 

“ Why not ? Is the Bentiment too high to- 
come from a worldling’s lips ? ” 

“It is most likely to proceed from the 
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lips of those who have encountered some¬ 
thing to disgust them with the world. I 
hoped that your life had been all brightness, 
Mr. Keir.” 

“ It is too good of you even to have hoped. 
But why should I be exempt from that of 
which, by your own argument, you must 
have had experience ? ” 

“ Ah I women are more liable to suffering, 
or they feel it more acutely—don’tyou think 
so? My poor fatherl it seems so short a 
time since he was here. Did I follow my 
own inclinations, I should not be mixing in 
the world, even now; and I often wish I 
had been firmer in standing out against the 
•wishes of others.” 

“ Don’t say that,” is the low-voiced re¬ 
joinder; “ had you refused to enter society, 
we might not have metl and I was just 
beginning to be presumptuous enough to 
•hope that our friendship possessed some 
interest for you.” 

“And so it does, Mr. Keir; pray don’t 
think otherwise,” with a hot bright flush; 

a few words of common-sense are the only 
things which make such a scene tolerabie to 
me.” 

“ Or to myself,” he answers, as he takes a 
•seat beside her; “ the quickness with which 
we think and feel together, Miss St. John; 
the sympathy, in fact, which appears to 
animate us, is a source of unceasing gratifi- 
•cation to me.” 

She does not answer him; but the strains 
■of the “ Blue Danube ” waltz came floating 
.in from the adjacent ball-room, and mingle 
with his words. 

“ I suppose the world considers me a 
happy man,” he continues, presently. “ I 
-dare say that even my own people think the 
same, and will continue to do so to the end 
—what then ? it makes no difference to me.” 

How quickly a woman’s sympathy catches 
flight when it is appealed to on behalf of a 
man’s suffering! She seems to think it so 
much harder than the rougher sex should 
•encounter trouble than her patient selfl 
Irene’s eyes are full of tender silent ques- 
-tioning. 

“And you are not then happy?” they 
•inquire. 

“ Can you ask the question ? ” his reply. 

“ You must have guessed my secret,” his 
•tongue says; “ you are not an ordinary 
•woman; you look below the surface.” 

“I confess that I have sometimes 
-thought”- 


“ Of course you have,” he interrupts her 
eagerly. “I have had trouble enough, God 
knows, and it will end only with my life.” 

“ O Mr. Keirl you are too young to say 
that.” 

“ I am too old to think otherwise,” be re¬ 
joins, moodily; “your trouble was not of 
your own seeking, Miss St. John—mine is; 
that makes all the difference. 

“It makes it harder to forget, perhaps,” 
she answers, “ but not impossible. And 
you have so much to make life pleasant to 
you—so many friends ”- 

“ Friends 1 what do I care for them, ex¬ 
cepting one? O Miss St. John 1 if you will 
not think me too bold in saying so, it is only 
since I met you that I have felt as if I really 
had a friend. The few months we have 
known each other seem life years in retro¬ 
spection, though they have flown like days 
in making your acquaintance.” 

“We have seen so much of one another in 
the time,” she murmurs, softly. 

“YesI and learned more. Sometimes I 
can scarcely believe but that I have known 
you all my life. To feel you really were my 
friend would be to experience the greatest 
pleasure that this world still holds for me.” 

“ Why should you not feel so ? ” 

The sweet strains of the “ Blue Danube ” 
are being repeated again and again, hut 
above the loudest of them she hears the 
fluttering of her own heart as she puts the 
question. 

“ May I ?” laying his hand upon the one 
which lies upon her lap; “ is it possible that 
you can take sufficient interest in such an 
insignificant person as myself as to promise 
to befriend him ? Do you know all that is 
implicated in that promise—the long account 
of follieB and shortcomings you will have to 
listen to, the many occasions on which you 
will be asked for counsel or advise, the 
numerous times that you will feel utterly 
tired of or impatient with me? ” 

“ I am not afraid of that, Mr. Keir.” 

“..Why do you call me Mr. Keir? Can 
we be real friends while we address each 
other so formally? Surely you are above all 
such prudery, or I am much mistaken in 
your character.” 

“ I am not a prude, or I think so; yet the 
name by which I call you can make no dif¬ 
ference in my friendship.” 

“ But cannot you gueBS that I am longing 
to have the right,to speak to you familiarly? 
Irene—it fits you perfectly. I never knew 
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an Irene in my life before, yet I could not 
fancy you by any other name, for I learned 
to love its sound long before I had the hardi¬ 
hood to hope that its possessor would admit 
me to her intimacy. I shall be jealous of 
our friendship, Irene.” 

“But why should yon be jealous?” she 
demands, in a low voice. Her speaking 
eyes are cast upon the ground. He can only 
see the long dark lashes that lie upon her 
cheeks, and the golden glory of her head, 
while the sweet soft notes of the music still 
steal in to fill up the broken pauses of the 
conversation. 

“ Because it is a sacred bond between us 
which no third person must intrude upon; 
and if it is a secret, so much the better. It 
will be so sweet to feel that we have any¬ 
thing in common. But if you admit another 
to your friendship, Irene—if I hear any man 
daring to call you by your Christian name; 
if I see that you have other confidants 
whom you trust as much or more than 
myself, I—I waxing fierce over the 

supposition—“ I don’t know what I should 
do!.” His violence amuses her. 

“You need not be afraid—indeed, you 
need not; no one of my acquaintance would 
presume to act in the manner you describe.” 

“Then lam first, Irene ? ” 

“ Quite the first.” 

“So much the happier for me I But I 
wonder—I wonder ”- 

“What?” 

“ Whether you can be content with such 
a friendship as I offer you; whether it will 
be sufficient for your happiness.” 

“How exacting you must consider me!” 

“Hot so; it is I that deserve the name. 
Yet if—if, when we have grown necessary 
to each other, or, rather, when you have 
grown necessary to me—you should see 
some one whom you prefer—some one more 
attractive more desirable than myself, and 
desert me in consequence, marry him, in 
fact, what shall I do? ” 

She is about indignantly to disclaim the 


possibility of such a thing, when she is in¬ 
terrupted by the entrance of her mother. 

“Irene, what are you thinking of? Cap¬ 
tain Clevedon has been looking for you the 
last half hour. You know you were engaged 
to him for this waltz.” 

The voice of Mrs. St. John, usually so 
sweet and low, especially when she is speak¬ 
ing to her daughter, has become too hightly 
pitched in her anxiety, and sounds discor¬ 
dant. As she hears it, Irene, blushing all 
over, rises quickly from her seat. 

“Have I been here long, mother? I 
have been talking, and did not think of it.” 

“ Then you should think of it,” retorts 
Mrs. St. John; “or Mr. Keir ” with a dart 
of indignation in his direction, “ should 
think of it for you. It is not customary with 
you to offend your partners, Irene.” 

“Is Captain Clevedon offended? I am 
so sorry. Take me to him, mother, and I 
will make the amende honorable .” 

“ I don’t think you will have the oppor¬ 
tunity. I believe he has gone home, where, 
indeed, it is high time we went also. Come, 
Irene.” 

“I am ready, mother. Mr. Keir offers 
you his arm. No! ”—as Eric Keir extends 
the other for her benefit “ take care of 
mamma, and-I will follow, thank you.” 

So they pass through the ball-room and 
descend the staircase, Mrs. St. John in dig¬ 
nified silence, and the young people with 
some amount of trepidation. Yet, as he 
puts Irene into the carriage he say:— 

“ Shall I find you at home to-morrow 
afternoon, Miss St. John ? ” 

She is about to answer timidly that she is 
not sure, when she is again interrupted by 
her mother. 

“ Yes, we shall be at home, and glad to 
see you, Mr. Keir; ” at which unexpected 
rejoiner Mr. Keir expresses his grateful 
thanks, and Irene, clasping Mrs. St. John’s 
hands between both her own, lies back upon 
the cushions, and indulges in a rose-colored 
dream of comming happiness. 


[To be continued.] 
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AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH. 

By Florence Marryat. 


CHAPTER II. 

A T an early hour on the following after¬ 
noon, Eric Keir’s horse stands at the 
door of Mrs. St. John’s house in Brook 
Street. He enters hurriedly, with a bright 
look of expectation on his countenance, and 
without ceremony turns into a sitting-room 
on the ground floor. 

The servant who admitted him had 
scarcely time to close the hall door again be¬ 
fore the visitor had vanished from his view, 
and left him standing there, with the mes¬ 
sage that was evidently fluttering on his lips 
still undelivered. But it is Irene’s sitting- 
room, and Eric Keir is not disappointed iu 
his hope of finding her in it—and alone. 

“ What will you say to me for so abrupt 
an entrance ? ” he exclaims, as she rises to 
welcome him. “ Does it come within the 
privileges of a friend to introduce himself, 
or must I wait, like any other man, until 
your flunkey formally announces me ? O 
Irene, I could scarcely sleep a wink all 
night 1 ” 

“What a lamentable confession I ” she 
answers, gayly. “ If this is the effects of 
too much dancing, I must begin to assert 
my prerogative as chief counsellor, and 
order you to be more discreet in future.” 

“ Of too much dancing! ” indigantly, 
“ you know, without my telling you, if my 
restlessness was due to that. O Irene, I 
feel so happy! ” 

“ And last night you felt so miserable.” 
A cloud passes over the brightness of bis 
face. 

“ I did. I felt wretched In looking back 
upon my paBt life; the rememberauce of 
the trouble it has cost me, and the follies 
to which it has been witness, unnerves me, 
And my happiness to-day (if it can be called 
Buch), my light-heartedness rather, pro¬ 
ceeds only from the knowledge that you 
promised to help me forget it.” 

She has reseated herself by this time, 
and he takes a chair beside her. 

“ As far as it lies in my power,” she an¬ 
swers; “but is it always necessary to forget 
in order to be happy ? ” 

“ In my case it is so; there is nothing left 


for me but forgetfulness—and your affec¬ 
tion.” 

“ Was it a very great trouble then ? ” she 
says, softly. 

“ So great that it has destroyed all the 
pleasuio of my youth, and threatens to do 
the same by the comfort of my age.” 

“ And a woman was the cause of it, I 
suppose? ” 

“ 13 not a woman at the bottom of all our 
troubles ? Women are the ulterior causes 
of all pain and pleasure in this world—at 
least for us. You have not lived nineteen 
years in it without discovering that, Irene? ” 

“No.” 

“ And so I took to a woman to cure me of 
the wound that a woman’s hand inflicted; to 
restore me, as far as possible, through the 
treasure of her friendship and her sympathy 
the happiness which, except for my own 
mad folly, I might have aspired to ”- 

“ If you please, sir, Mrs. St. John is in 
the library, and will be glad to speak to you 
as soon as you can make it convenient to see 
her.” 

“ Say I will come at once.” 

On the entrance of the servant they have 
sprung apart a3 guiltily as though they had 
been lovers, instead of only friends, and as 
he disappears again, they look at one an¬ 
other consciously and laugh. 

“ What a mysterious message! ” exclaims 
Irene “Is this leap-year? Can mamma 
have any designs on you ? ” 

“ In the shape of commission, what ladies 
have not? I am a perfect’martyr to the 
cause. Whether owing to the respectability 
of my connections, or myself, I cannot say; 
but the number of notes I am asked to 
deliver, and Berlin wools to match, is per¬ 
fectly incredible. But is this dear interview 
ended? Shall I not find you here on my 
return ? ” 

“ Perhaps you may, but perhaps, also, 
my mother will be with you. So you had 
better consider it at an end, lest you should 
be disappointed.” 

“ If it is at an end, you muBt bid me 
farewell.” 

“ Farewell,” she echoes, smilingly, as she 
extends her hand. 
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“ Is that the best way you know how to 
do it? ” he demands, as he retains her hand 
between his own. “ What a thorough 
Englishwoman you are, Irene; you would 
not relinquish one of the cold forma of 
society even where your feelings are most 
interested. Custom first, and friendship 
afterwards. Ah, you do not regard our 
compact in the sacred light that I do! ” 

He has drawn her closer to him as he 
speaks, and there faces are nearly on a level. 

“ O Eric, how little you know mel ” 

The liquid eyes upraised to his, the parted 
lips, and trembling hand, which he still 
holds, appeal to him until he loses sight of 
self and the bitter consequences of indul¬ 
gence, and remembers only that they are 
man and woman, and they stand alone. 

“Darling!” he whispers, as he bends 
down and kisses her. 

By the crimson flush that mounts to her 
forehead, and the abrupt manner in which 
she disengages herBelf from him and turns 
away, so that he could not see her face, he 
fears that he has seriously offended her. 

11 Forgive mel I know that it was wrong, 
but I could not help it Irene, say that you 
are not angry.” 

“ Oh, pray go to mammal She will think 
it so Btrange, she has been waiting for you 
all this time.” 

“ I cannot go until you have said that you 
forgive me.” 

“ I do forgive you then; but—but—it 
must never he again I ” 

“Is that your heart speaking to mine, 
Irene ? Well I will not press you for an 
answer now; but grant me one favor—one 
token that you are not really angry with 
me. Be here when I return.” And with 
these wordB he leaveB her. 

He finds Mrs. St. John restlessly pacing 
up and down the library, and appearing even 
more nervous than usual. She is a frail 
timid looking woman, the very oppo.ite of 
her high-spirited daughter, and as she turns 
at his approach, her very lips are trembling. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. St. John? I be¬ 
lieve you wish to speak to me. A commis¬ 
sion, of course. Well, I am quite at your 
service, from barley-sugar up to bank-notes. 
What a lovely morning we have had I 1 
hope you are not much fatigued after last 
night’sidissipation. 

His frank;and unrestrained address makes 
the task which she has set herself more 
difficult, but she tabes a chair and waves 


him to another, while she is vainly trying 
to find words in which to open the conversa¬ 
tion naturally. 

“ I am quite well, thank you, Mr. Keir. 
Pray be seated. Yes, I asked to speak to 
you, it is rather a delicate business, nud had 
I not great faith in you, it would be a very 
painful one. But—are you sure that you 
are comfortable.” 

“Quite so, thank you, Mrs. St. John,” he 
answers, puzzled to imagine what possible 
connection his present comfort can have 
with the subject -she is about to introduce. 

“ I am' glad of it. It is so much more 
satisfactory to enter on a discussion when 
both parties are perfectly at their ease. I 
aBked to see you Mr. Keir, because—I sup¬ 
pose you know that I am the sole guardian 
of my daughter? ” 

“ I believe I have heard Miss St. John 
mention the fact.” 

“ Yes, her poor father wished it, and 
though I am very unfit for Buch a position, 
I knew he must be the beBt judge, and so— 
but of course it leaves me without coun¬ 
sellors. Irene has no near relation but 
myself, and I have no male friends in Eng¬ 
land to whom I can apply for advice in any 
matters of difficulty.” 

“If I can be of any use,” he interrupts, 
eagerly, “ or could procure you the infor¬ 
mation you require, Mrs. St. John, you 
must know that it would give me the 
greatest pleasure to do so.” 

“ Thank you very much, Mr. Keir—yes, 
you can help, me—1 am coming to that 
presently. But beiug, as I said before, the 
sole guardian of Irene’s interests, you must 
perceive that it is ray duty to be very care¬ 
ful of her, that I cannot be too careful ” — 

“Who could doubt it?” he answers, 
warmly. 

“ And you are very often in her com¬ 
pany; you have been here a great deal 
lately, Mr. Keir—you are at our house 
almost every day.” 

“ I beg your pardon.” 

“ 1 say that you are very intimate with 
Irene—rather too intimate, I think, though, 
of course, we have always been pleased to 
see you, but the world will talk, and youDg 
people’s names soon get connected, and so I 
consider it my duty to ascertain ’’—here 
Mrs. St. John coughs twice, and swallows 
some fearful obstacle in her throat—“ to 
ask you in short, what are your intentions 
regarding her ? ” 
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The murder is out, aud poor Mrs. St. 
John sinks back in her chair pale and 
exhausted, as though her own fate de¬ 
pended on his answer. 

“ Intentional my intentions! ” cries Eric 
Keir, starting from his seat. 

The tone of surprise and incredulity in 
which he utters the words seemB to put new 
courage into his listener, it arouses her 
maternal fears, and with her fears her 
indignation, and she answers quickly:— 

“ You cannot pretend to misunderstand 
my meaning, Mr. Keir ? Young as you are, 
you are too much a man of the world for 
that, and must know that if you are so 
constantly seen in the company of a young 
lady, people will begin to inquire if you are 
engaged to be married to her—or not.” 

“ I—I know that I have trespassed very 
much upon your hospitality,” he commences 
stammering, “ and taken the greatest pleas¬ 
ure in coming here, but I have never 
addreBBed Miss St. John except in the 
character of a friend, and I supposed that 
you entirely understood the footing on which 
I viBited her.” 

“And you mean to tell me,” exclaims 
the poor mother, who is shaking from head 
to foot with nervous excitement, “ you in¬ 
tend me to understand, Mr. Keir, that all 
your intentions meant nothing, and that my 
daughter is no more to you than any other 
girl 1 ” 

The whole truth flashes on him now, he 
sees the fraud of which he has been guilty, 
both to his own heart and to hers; he 
knows that he loves Irene St. John as his 
soul, and yet he is forced to stammer on:— 

“1 never said that, Mrs. St. John. I 
hold your daughter too highly—much too 
highly, in my admiration and—and—esteem 
and value her friendship too much to be 
guilty of so false a sentiment. But as to 
marriage—deeply as I may, as I do regret 
the necessity for Baying so—I must tell you 
that it is not in my power at present to 
marry any one.” 

“Not in your powerl What do you 
mean ? ” 

“ I mean that, being but a younger son, 

I am not, unfortunately, in a position to 
take Bueh a responsibility upon myself so 
early. If you knew my circumstances, 
Mrs. St. John, you would be the first 
person to refuse your daughter’s hand to 
me.” 

“ What! as the younger son of the Earl of 


Norham ? Mr. Keir, you are having re¬ 
course to a miserable subterfuge, you have 
been trifling with my child—you would not 
have dared to make so paltry an excuse to 
Irene’s father.” 

“ O Mrs. St. John, you do me wrongl I 
should have spoken just the same (I could 
have spoken in no other way) even to your 
husband. Yet had 1 pleaded a disinclina¬ 
tion for marriage, you would have been no 
better pleased.” 

“I have been foolish!” exclaims Mrs. 
St. John, trying hard to keep back the tears 
which she would consider it beneath her 
dignity to shed, “ I have been blind to allow 
your intimacy to go on so long—but I could 
not believe you would act so unworthy a 
part. My poor Irenel ” 

“ Good God, Mrs. St. John ”—with ter¬ 
rible emphasis—“ you do not mean to tell 
me that Irene shares your suspicions—that 
she has learned to regard me wi h any 
feeling warmer than the friendship we have 
pledged to each other ? ” 

“ What right have you to ask, sir? What 
right have you to call her by her Christian 
name ? I have not been accustomed to hear 
my daughter spoken of so familiarly by the 
gentlemen of her acquaintance.” 

“ O Mrs. St. John, don’t be hard upon 
me! Believe me when I say that in seeking 
the friendship of MisB St. John, I had no 
intention beyond that of deriving great 
pleasure and profit from our intercourse. I 
never dreamed that my actions would be 
misconstrued either by the world or your¬ 
self. I have never breathed a word to her 
concerning love or marriage—I could not 
have done it, knowing how impossible it is 
for me to redeem such a pledge at present.” 

“ I hear your words, Mr. Keir, but I do 
not understand them. I only feel that you 
have been acting a very thoughtless, if not 
a dishonorable part, and that it becomes my 
duty to see an immediate stop put to it. 
And, therefore, from the moment you quit 
this room, you must consider that our in¬ 
timacy is at an end.” 

At this intimation Eric Keir becomes 
visibly agitated. 

“ At an end! Do you mean to say that I 
am to see her no more—that my visits here 
are to cease once and forever ? ” 

“ Of course they arel Would you go on 
deceiving my poor girl, only to break her 
heart at the last ? ” cries Mrs. St. John, 
thrown off her guard by the vehemence of 
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bis manner. “ You little gueBS my love' for 
her, Mr. Keir, if you think I would'permit 
the happiness of her life to be wrecked in 
this manner.” 

The timid shrinking woman, who hardly 
speaks above a whisper in society, becomes 
quite" grand and tragic in defence of her 
child She reminds one of a dove-eyed in¬ 
nocent ewe, advancing to the front of the 
-.. flock to shake its harmless head and stamp 
its impotent feet because some passing 
stranger has dared to cost a glance in the 
direction of its lamb. 

“ Then she loves me, and yoti know it! ” 
exclaims the young man, his eyes roused 
from their usual languor by the excitement 
of the suspicion. “ Mrs. St. John, tell me 
the truth; does Irene love me ? ” 

“ Do you intend to marry her ? ” demands 
the mother, fixedly. 

His eyes droop, silence is his only answer. 

“ O Mr. Keir, I could hardly hnve be¬ 
lieved it of youl ” 

“I ought not to have put the question. 
I have only tortured you and myself. But 
if you have any pity left for me, try to pity 
the necessity which forbids my answering 
you.” 

“ I think that our interview should end 
here, Mr. Keir. No good can be obtained 
by my detaining you longer, and a further 
discussion of this very painful sabject is 
only likely to lead to further estrangement. 
I must beg you, therefore, to leave this 
house, and without seeing my daughter 
again.” 

“ But who then will tell her of the pro¬ 
posed alteration in our intercourse ? ” 

“I take that upon myself, and you may 
rest assured that Irene will be quite satis¬ 
fied to abide by my decision. Meanwhile, 

• Mr. Keir, if you have any gentlemanly feel¬ 
ing left, you will quit London, or take 
means to prevent her meeting you again.” 

“Is it to be a total separation, then, be¬ 
tween us ? Mnst I have nothing because I 
cannot take all ? ” 

“I have already given you my opinion. 
Do not compel me to repeat it in stronger 
terms.” 

Her voice and manner have become so 
cold that they arouse his pride. 

“ There m nothing, then, left for me to do 
but to bow to your decision. Mrs. St. John, 
I wish you a very good-morning.” 

He is going then, but his heart-strings 
pull him backwards. 


“ Oh, make the best of it to her, for God’s 
sake! Tell her that—that— Lut no! there 
is nothing to tell her, I have no excuse, I 
can only gol ” 

He suits the action to the word as he 
speaks, and she follows him into the hall, 
and sees him safely out of the house before 
she turns the door-handle of her daughter’s 
room. 

Irene is sitting in an attitude of expecta¬ 
tion, her hands idly folded on her lap, and 
fitful blushes chasing each other over her 
face as she listens to the footstepB in the 
hall. When her mother enters she starts 
up* suddenly, and then sits down again, as 
though she scarcely knew what she was 
doing. 

“Is he gone?” she Bays in a tone of 
disappointment, as Mrs. St. John advances 
to take her tenderly in her armB. 

“And who may he be?” inquires the 
mother, with a ghastly attempt at playful¬ 
ness, not knowing how to broach the intel¬ 
ligence she bears. 

“Mr. Keir—Erici—has he not been 
speaking to you ? O motherl ” hiding 
her face with a Budden burst of shame on 
Mrs. St. John’s bosom, “I am not quite 
sure, but I think—I think he lives mel ” 

Mrs. St. John does not know what to 
answer. For a minute she holds her 
daughter in her arms, and says nothing, 
then Irene feels the trembling of her 
mother’s figure, and looks up alarmed. 

“Mother, is there anything the matter? 
Are you not well ? ” 

“ There is nothing the matter, my darling 
—at least, not much. But you were speak¬ 
ing of Mr. Keir, he is gone.” 

“ Gone—why ? ” 

“ Because he is not a gentleman, Irene.” 

“ Motherl ” 

“ He is not worthy of you, child; he has 
been playing with your feelings, amusing 
himself at your expense. O Irene, my 
darling, you are so brave, so good! You 
will bear this like a woman, and despise him 
as he deserves.” 

“Bear thisl bear what?” says the girl, 
standing suddenly upright, “I do not com¬ 
prehend you, mother—I do not know what 
you are talking of.” 

“ I am talking of Mr. Keir, Irene. I am 
telling you that he is utterly unworthy of 
another thought from you—that he has 
dangled about you until the world has con¬ 
nected your names together, and that he 
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has no intentions concerning you, he has 
just told me so.” 

“No intentions! ” repeats her daughter, 
vacantly, “ no intentional ” 

“ He has no intentions of proposing to 
you, Irene—of marrying you, he has meant 
nothing by it all.” 

“Nothing!” repeats Irene, in the same 
dreamy way. 

The lace-shrouded windows of the room 
are open, and the faint rich odor from the 
boxeB of stocks and mignonette tbai. adorn 
its sills floatB into the chamber, bringing 
with it a memory of hothouse plants, while' 
band music from an adjoining square com¬ 
mences to make itself indistinctly heard. 

“ Yes nothing,” continues Mrs. St. John, 
rendered bolder by her daughter’s passive¬ 
ness and her own indignation. “ I have 
just put the question to him, it was my duty 
to do so, seeing what marked attention he 
has paid you lately, and I couldn't have 
believed it of Mr. Keir, I thought so much 
more highly of him, he told me to my face 
that he had never even thought of you as 
anything but a friend. A friend, indeed! 
Oh, my dearest girl! that any man should 
dare to speak of you in such terms of in¬ 
difference, it will break my heart! ” And 
Mrs. St. John attempts to cast herself into 
her daughter’s arms again. But Irene puts 
her from her—repulaeB her—almost roughly. 

“ Mother, how dared you do it? ” 

The words are such as she has never 
presumed to use to her mother before; the 
tone even is not her own. Mrs. St. John 
looks up affrightedly. 

“ Irene! ” 

“ How dared you subject me to such an 
iusult—expose me in so cruel a manner? 
make me despicable to myself ? ” 

“ My child, what do you mean ? ” 

“ Cannot a man be friendly and agreeable 
without being called upon to undergo so 
humiliating an examination. Is a girl never 
to speak to one of the other sex without 
being suspected of a desire to marry him ? 
Is there to be no friendship, no cordiality, 
no confidence in this world, but the parties 
are immediately required to bind them¬ 
selves down to a union which would be 
repugnant to both? It is this style of 
thing which makes me hate society and all 
its shams—which will go far now to make 
me hate myself! ” 

“ Irene, my dear,” cries Mrs. St. John, 
trembling all over, “ you do not consider 


that I- am your guardian, and this precau¬ 
tion, which appears so unnecessary to you, 
became a duty for me to take! Would you 
have had me receive his visits here until he 
had entangled your affections more inex¬ 
tricably, perhaps, than he has done at 
present?” 

“ Who says he has done so—who dares to 
say it?” 

The girl’s pride is raging and warring 
within her. She has been roused from her 
tender love-dream by a stern reality, she is 
quivering under the shock even as she 
epeaks, but her first thought is to save her 
wounded honor. 

My Irene, I thought—I never dreamed 
but that you liked him—judging from the 
manner in which you received and spoke of 
him.” 

“Likedhim! Is liking love? You judged 
me too quickly, mother. You have not read 
down to the depths of my heart.” 

“ You do not love him then, my darling 
—this business will not make you miserable ? 
O Irene, speak! You cannot think what 
suspense costs me! ” 

The girl hesitates for a moment, turns 
round to see the frail figure before her, the 
thin clasped hands, the anxious sorrow¬ 
laden eyes waiting her verdict, and hesi¬ 
tates no longer. 

“ I would not marry Eric Keir, mother, 
to-morrow for all this world could give me.” 

“ Oh, thank God! thank God! ” cries Mrs. 
St. John, hysterically, as she sinks upon a 
sofa. In another moment Irene is kneeling 
by her side. 

“Dearest mother, did I speak unkindly 
to you? Oh, forgive me! You know how 
proud I am, and it hurts me, just for the 
time being. But it is over now. Eorget it, 
dear mother—we will both forget it, and 
everthing concerning it—and go on as before. 
Oh, what a wretch I am to have made you 
weepl ” 

“ I did it for the best, Irene. I only did 
what I considered my duty, it is a very com¬ 
mon thing; it takes place every day. But so 
long as his conduct does not affect your 
happiness, there is no harm done.” 

“ There is no barm done, echoes the girl, 
with parched lips, and eyes that are deter¬ 
mined not to cry. 

“ It will put a stop to his coming here, 
and I dare Bay you will miss him at first, 
Irene. Young people like to be together; 
but you must remember how detrimental 
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such an intimacy would be to your future 
prospects; no one else would presume to 
come forward while a man like Eric Keir 
is hanging about the house, and I should 
never forgive myself if I permitted him to 
amuse himself at the expense of your set¬ 
tlement in lile. He ought to know better 
than to wish such a thing.” 

“ He knows better now,” replied her 
daughter, soothingly. 

“Yes—yes! if only he has not wounded 
you. O Irene!”'with a sudden burnt of 
passion most foreign to her disposition, 
“ ycu are my only hope—my only consola¬ 
tion. Look me in the face, and tell me that 
you do not love him.” 

“ Mother darling, you are ill and agi¬ 
tated; this wretched business has been too 
much for you. Go and lie down, dear 
mother, and try to sleep; and when we 
meet again we will agree to drop the sub¬ 
ject altogether.” 

“Wo will—we will. Heaven knows I am 
only anxious that it should be forgotten— 
only tell me, Irene, that you do not love 
him.” 

She clings to her daughter, she will not 
be gainsaid; her eyes are fixed searchingly 
upon Irene's, the girl feels like a stag at 
bay; one moment she lougs to pour out the 
truth, the next death would not tear it from 
■her 

“ I do not love him! ” she answers, with 
closed teeth. 

“ Say it again! ” exclaimed Mrs, St. John, 
with a feverish burst of joy. 

“ I do not love himl Mother, is not that 
enough?” she goes on rapidly. “Why 
should you doubt my word? Go, dear 
mother, pray go and take the reBtyou need, 
and leave me to—to—myself.” 

She pushes Mrs. St. John gently but 
forcibly from the apartment, and locks the 
door. Then she. staggers to the table, 
blindly, gropingly, and leans her back 
against it, grasping the edges with her 
hands. 

“ The first lie that I have ever told her,” 
she whispers to herself, “ tbe first lie—and 
yet, is it a lie ? do I love him—or do I hate 
himl ” 

She stands for a minute hard as Btone, 
•her nervous hands grasping the table, her 
firm teeth pressed upon her lower lip, as 
though defying it to quiver, while all that 
Eric Keir has ever said to her comes ruahiug 
back upon her mind. 


The scent of the stocks and mignonette 
is wafted past her with every breath that 
stirs the curtains, the band in the adjacent 
square has altered its position; it draws 
nearer—changes its air—the note of the 
“ Blue Danube ” waltz comes floating 
through the open window. It is the last 
stroke of memory—all her determination 
fades before it. 

“ God help mel ” she cries, as she sinks, 
sobbing on the sofa. 

Mrs. St. John is bound to bolieve what 
her daughter tells her, but she is not satis¬ 
fied about her daughter’s health. The 
season goes on, Irene does not fall to fulfill 
oue engagement, she dresses, and dances, 
and talks gayly as before, and yet there is a 
something—undistinguishable, perhaps, ex¬ 
cept to the eye of affection—that makes her 
unlike her former self. She is harder than 
she used to be, more cynical, less open to 
belief in truth and virtue. 

Added to which, her appetite is variable, 
and she drinks wine feverishly, almost ea¬ 
gerly, and at odd intervals of time. Mrs. 
St. John calls in her favorite doctor, Mr. 
Pettingall. Mr. Pettingall is not a fashion¬ 
able physician, he is an old family doctor; he 
has known Irene Bince her birth, and is as 
well acquainted with her constitution as 
with that of his own wife. He settles the 
queetion on the first interview. 

“ Depression of the vital powers, Mrs. 
St. John, caused by undue excitement and 
fatigue. Your young lady has been going 
a little too fast this season. She has been 
sitting up too late, and dancing too much; 
perhaps, also, flirting too much. Nothing 
the matter with the heart, I suppose, eh ? ” 

“ Oh, dear, no, doctorl At least Irene 
assures me it is not the case, though her 
spirits are certainly very variable.” 

“ No sign at all. A life of dissipation is 
sure to make the spirits variable. Take her 
away, and she’ll be well in a month.” 

“ Away, doctorl what, before the season 
is over ? ” 

“ Certainly, unless you wish her health 
to be over with the season. And a change 
will do you no harm either, Mrs. St. John. 
Why, you want twice as much doctoring as 
your daughter.” 

“ That’s what I tell mamma! ” exclaims 
Irene, who has entered during the last 
sentence, “ but she will not believe me. 
Let us join cause against her, Mr. Pettin¬ 
gall, and get her out of this hateful London.” 
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“ Why, my dearl would you really like to 
go ? ” says Mrs. St. John. 

“ I would like to go anywhere, to see you 
Btrong again, mother.” 

“That’s right I a good daughter is the 
best medicine a mother can have. You 
hear what Miss St. • John says, madam. 
She will go anywhere to do you good—and 
herself tool ” 

“She has always been my comfort,” 
murmurs Mrs. St. John. 

“ And I, as your medical adviser, recom¬ 
mend a trip abroad.” 

“ Abroad! ” 

“ Certainly. Three or four months’ run 
in the Austrian Tyrol, tor instance—or the 
Pyrenees. Please yourselves, however, and 
you’ll please me, only get out of London. 
It is quite as necessary for your health, 
Mrs. St. John, as for your daughter’s.” 

“ Mother! we will go at once. We will 
not delay a day longer than is necessary. 
Thank you, Mr. Pettingall, for speaking 
out your mind so frankly. I have been 
blind not to see before that my mother 
wanted change.” 

From that moment Irene comes out of 
herself, and takes all necessary cares and 
arrangements on her own hands. She for¬ 
gets her trouble, her haunting regret; her 
only wish is to see her mother’s health 
restored. 

“ I have been selfish,” she thinks, as she 
moves about from room to room giving the 
final orders for their departure. “ I have 
been so anxious to forget my own misery 
that' I have dragged my poor mother out 
much more than is good for her—and this 
is the end of it. Oh, if I should have really 
upset her health—if this chasge should even 
prove too late I Good God I how shall I ever 
forgive myself—or him I ’’ 

She has not seen him since the interview 
he had with Mrs. St. John; she had gone 
out each evening feverishly expectant of his 
presence; longing, yet dreading to encounter 
him; and she has dragged out the weary 
time with a heart of lead in her bosom, 
because he has never come—being, in point 
of fact, hundred of miles away nt his father’s 
seat in Scotland, though no one tells her so. 

“Afraid to meet me!” she has thought 
bitterly. “Yes, fear is about the last in¬ 
gredient wanting in his cup of dishonor. 
How could I ever have been so mad as to 
think he loved me?” 

The first place they try for change of air 


is Rochefort, in the Ardennes. A lovely 
fertile valley, surrounded by heather-cov¬ 
ered hills, the slopes of which are alive with 
wild blossoms, and the feet watered by clear 
streams, repose and peace seem to be the 
natural characteristics, the inevitable conse¬ 
quences, of a life in Rochefort. 

But does peace come to the broken spirit 
more readily in quite than in bustle? I 
doubt it. What do we fly from, if uot from 
memory ? and can it come so closely to us 
in a crowd, where alien faces push between 
us and the semblance of the face we loved, 
and alien voices, clamoring for money or for 
interest, drown the sweet false tones that 
poisoned our existence, as when we walk 
alone and weary on the footpath of life, too 
weary, it may be, even to have strength to 
push aside that which we dread to look on ? 

Irene find3 it so. In London, amidst the 
whirl and turmoil of the season, she thought 
she was strong enough to bear all things, 
even the knowledge—the bitterest knowl¬ 
edge to a woman—that she had given Eric 
Keir love in exchange for liking—line gold 
for dross that tarnished at the first touch. 

But here, in peaceful slumbering Roche¬ 
fort, she is fain to confess herself defeated. 
Here, where she can wander for miles, with¬ 
out meeting a soul to break her solitude, his 
memory walks beside her like a haunting 
ghost which she prays to be delivered. 

Not mockingly nor coldly, not with a 
gesture or a look that can awake her pride, 
but as her heart remembers him—as it had 
hoped he would be, until her overburthened 
spirit can bear the strain no longer, and she 
sinks down upon the grass, dappled with 
flowers and murmuring with insects, and 
prays God she may die. 

Only to rise, when her moan is over, burn¬ 
ing with indignation against herself, aud 
him; hating herself, perhaps, even more 
thau him, for having sunk so low as to regret 
him. Mrs. St. John knows nothing of all 
this; she is to feeble to walk beyond a short 
distance, and Irene never appears before 
her except in good spirits and With a beam¬ 
ing countenance. * 

The mother is deceived—she feels her own 
health is failing, but she believes in the 
restoration of her child. Irene reads her 
belief, and is satisfied. 

Nevertheless, as soon as the weather wiU 
permit them, she persuades Mrs. St. John 
to move on to Brussels. She knows that in 
order to keep up her role she must be mov- 
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ing; one more month of Bochefort and the 
ghost of Eric Keir, and she should break 
down entirely. 

Brussels is full and gay; the September 
fetes are going on, and the town is crowded. 
Mrs. St. John and her daughter take up 
their abode at one of the principal hotels, 
and prepare to enjoy life to the uttermost. 

Enjoy life to the uttermost! I wonder 
which of us ever believes that he or she has 
reached the “ uttermost,” or, having reached 
it, how long we believe it to be such. The 
“ uttermost,” if ever we attain it (how few 
dol), usually makes us so giddy we are not 
aware until we touch the bottom of the 
ladder again how quickly we have descended. 

Irene’s uttermost at this juncture consists 
of running about to see all there iB to be 
seen, and that is very soon brought to a 
close by Mrs. St. John’s increasing weak¬ 
ness. She longs to accomplish it, and the 
girl’s solilary rambles through picture gal¬ 
leries and museums begin only too soon to 
assume the same character as her walks in 
Bochefort. She comes to understand that 
the companionship she needs is something 
more than is to be found in a strange crowd; 
it must be an active conversational presence, 
something that shall barter bright thoughts 
for her dull ones, and force her to exert her 
intellectual powers. A real wholesome want 
seldom arises in this world without the pos¬ 
sibility of gratifying it. In a few days Irene 
finds the companion ready to hand. 

She returns one afternoon to the hotel,. 
after having permitted her feverish imagi¬ 
nation to hold converse for hours with the 
fantastic horrors of Wertz, and disturbs 
her mother in the midst of a conversation 
with a Btranger—a gentleman of about fifty, 
or perhaps a few years older—whom Irene 
has never seen before. 

She stands at the door a moment irreso¬ 
lute, uncertain whether to enter or retreat, 
but Mrs. St. John catches sight of her. 

“ Irene, my darlingl ” she exclaims. “ I 
am so glad you have come home—only 
think I This gentleman is your nearest re¬ 
lation on your dear father’s side—his cousin, 
Colonel Mandaunt; isn’t it wonderful that 
we should have met each other here ?” 

Colonel Mordaunt is the best specimen 
of a fine old English gentleman that Irene 
has ever come across. She sees that at the 
first glance. Of middle height, with a well- 
knit figure, florid complexion, good features, 


and hair with the lustre of gray satin on it, 
he presents all the outward qualifications 
that go to make up the picture of a man of 
birth and bleeding, and she takas a fancy to 
her new relative at once. Mrs. St. John, 
too, who is in an unusual state of flush and 
flutter, seems to have been quite overcome 
by the unexpected encounter. 

“ Is it not strange,” she keeps on repeat¬ 
ing, “ that we should have met here—in 
Brussels—after so many years? Irene, my 
dearl you will welcome Colonel Mordaunt, 
I am sure, if only for your poor father’s 
sake.” 

The girl comes forward with her hand ex¬ 
tended, and the stranger, with old-fashioned 
politeness, and dead-and-gone chivalry, 
raises it respectfully to his lips. 

“ Poor Toml ” he murmurs, as he does so; 
“ poor Toml I can trace a slight likeness to 
him as he was, even in your blooming face, 
my fair young cousin.” 

“She was always thought to-have a look 
of him,” sighs the mother, “but I scarcely 
imagined it was so apparent. O Irene! you 
cannot think what a comfort it is for me to 
have stumbled on your cousin in this way— 
so weak and good-for-nothing as I am. You 
will never need to stay at home now for 
want of an escort—Colonel Mordaunt says 
he will be charmed to take you anywhere.” 

“With your own kind permission,” in¬ 
terposes Colonel Mordaunt. 

“You ore very good,” replies Irene] 
“ Are you, then, staying in Brussels ? ” 

“ I am here for a few days, on my way 
back to England. I have been spending the 
summer at the Baths.” 

“ Not remedially, I trust? ” says Mrs. St. 
John, with a Budden anxious glance of in¬ 
terest at the robust-looking man who stands 
before her. 

“ Well, I cannot quite say no; though 
precautionary would be the better word. 
You remember our family tendency to gout, 
Mrs. St. John? Poor Tom used to have a 
twinge of it occasionally, and it was the 
complaint that carried ofi my grandfather. 
I have had one or two warnings during the 
last four years, and so I took advantage of 
the hot weather to put myself to rights for 
the season.” 

“ The season! ” echoes Mrs. St. John, to 
whom there is no season but one. 

“The hunting-season 1 It sounds very 
dreadful, does it not? But I fear there iB no 
other BeaBon that conveys any interest to my 
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ears. I am master of the hounds down in 
my part of Leicestershire, and spend my 
days between the stables and the kennel. 
It is a fine sport, Mrs. St. John, and a man 
must have something to do.” 

“ Then, I suppose you are very anxious to 
get home again ? ” remarks Irene. 

"I was anxious to do so, I confess, but I 
have no intention of stirring now, so long as 
I can be of any use to you or to your mother.” 

“ How kind! ” murmurs Mrs. St. John. 

“ I am afraid you will find shopping and 
sight-seeing very tame work for which to 
exchange the pleasures of the field, Colonel 
Hordaunt,” adds Irene. 

“Without their motive, perhaps—yes. 
With their motive, they can admit of no 
rivalry in my eyeal ” 

“ What an extremely polite old gentle¬ 
man I ” exclaimes Irene, as soon as the 
colonel has disappeared. “ However did 
you find him out, mother?” 

“ By the simplest accident in the world. 
He opened the door of my sitting-room in 
mistake for his own. I never was so sur¬ 
prised in my life. I nearly screamed I ” 

“ Then you have met him before ? ” 

“Yes—oh, ye8l—of course—many years 
ago.” 

“ But why have I never seen him, then ? 
He says he lives in Leicestershire; why did 
he never come to my father’s house ? ” 

Mrs. St. John looks uneasy. She shifts 
about in her chair, and rolls up her satin 
cap-strings till they are ruined, and talks 
rapidly, with a faint guilty color coming and 
going in her faded cheeks. 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, dear, your 
father and Colonel Mordaunt, although 
cousins, were not the best of friends; that is 
to say, they once had a quarrel about some¬ 
thing, and after that they ceased to visit 
each other.” 

“ It must have been a serious quarrel to 
cause such a complete separation. Are you 
sure that Colonel Mordaunt was not the one 
in the wrong, mother? Would my father 
have liked us to become intimate with him 
again ?” 

. Irene has a great reverence for the mem¬ 
ory of her father; she is always questioning 
what he would or would not have wished 
them to do, sometimes to the ruffling of her 
mother’s placid temper. 

“Dear me, Irenel I should think you 
might trust me to judge of such matters! 


Do you think I would have introduced him 
to you otherwise ? The disagreement had 
nothing to do with Colonel Mordaunt’s 
conduct. He behaved extremely well 
throughout the whole affair. Only your 
father did not choose that the intimacy 
should be renewed.” 

“ And yet he was his nearest relative ?” 

“ Quite the nearest. You know what a 
small family ours is—ridiculously small, in 
fact? Your great-grandfather was a Bad- 
denall, and his two daughters, co-heiresses, 
became respectively Mrs. Mordaunt and 
Mrs. St. John; and each left an only son— 
your father and this cousin. You see how 
absurdly it makes the family dwindle! 
There are females, of course, but they don’t 
count—your own married aunts, you know; 
but Colonel Mordaunt’s sister is still single. 
So you see, if you are to have any family at 
all on your father’s side, it would be quite 
wrong not to make friends with this man, 
now that we have so happily fallen in with 
him again. And, indeed, the quarrel was 
about nothing that need concern you, Irene; 
nothing at all.” 

“ I will take your word for it, mother. 
Colonel Mordaunt does not look like a man 
who would do a mean or dishonorable thiug. 
And at all events, it is not necessary to 
quarrel forever.” 

“ It would be very wrong and senseless to 
do so. You will find him a most interest¬ 
ing companion; full of life and conversa¬ 
tion, and with that charming deference in 
his manner toward women which one so 
Beldom meets with in young men now-a- 
days. They have not improved since the 
time when I was young.” 

“I suppose not,” Bays her daughter, 
with a sigh; and then she laughs, quite un¬ 
necessarily, except to hide that sigh. “I 
really like Colonel Mordaunt, mother, and 
should be sorry not to be able to take ad¬ 
vantage of his overtures of friendship, I 
think he is one of the handsomest old men I 
ever saw, and his manners are quite courtier¬ 
like.” 

“ You should have seen him when he was 
young! ” replies her mother, with an echo of 
the sigh that Irene waB keen enough to 
check. 

Colonel Mordaunt fully bears out the 
promise of his introduction. He is with 
them every day—almost every hour; he is 
at the beck and call of Irene St. John from 
morning until night. 
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If she desires to attend the Marche aux 
Fleurs at five o’clock A. M., to lay in flowers 
and fruit for the day’s consumption, Colonel 
Mordaunt, faultlessly attired for the occa¬ 
sion, is waiting to attend her footsteps, even 
though it has cost him half his nights rest in 
order to he up and dressed in time. 

Does she express a wish to visit the 
Quinconce, and push his way among a mob 
of Bruxellois at eight o’clock at night, or to 
attend opera or fete, still is the faithful 
gentleman ready to accompany his youug 
cousin whenever she may choose to go, only 
anxious to be made use of in any way, so 
long as the way accords with her own 
desires. And he is really no less desirable 
than pertinacious a chaperon, this Colonel 
Mordaunt; so highly respectable, as Irene 
laughingly declares; so thorough a gentle¬ 
man, as sighs her mother, who has to be 
content to hear of his gallantry and not to 
share in it. 

Set almost free by the companionship of 
Colonel Mordaunt, Irene St. John rushes 
about at this period far more than she de¬ 
sires. She is feverishly anxious to conceal 
from her mother the real pain that is gnaw¬ 
ing at her heart, and poUoning every enjoy¬ 
ment in which she attempts to take a share; 
and she is madly bent on destroying for her¬ 
self a remembrance that threatens to quench 
all that is worth calling life in her. So she 
makes plans, and Colonel MordauDt backs 
them, until the two are constant com¬ 
panions. In a few days he seems to have 
no aim or desire except to please her; while 
she goes blindly on, expressing genuine 
surprise at each fresh token of his gen¬ 
erosity. 

One day she buys a huge bouquet, which 
he has to carry home, and tells him that she 
dotes on flowers. 

The next, a basket of the rarest speci¬ 
mens that Brussels can produce lies on her 
table, with her cousin’s kind regards. 

“ What exquisite flowers I ” exclaims Mrs. 
St. John. 

“ What a lot he must have paid for them! ” 
remarks her daughter, quite indifferent as 
to the motive of the offering. 

But the next day the offering is repeated. 

“ More flowers! ” says Irene, “ what am 
I to do with them ? There are no more 
vases, and the last are too fresh to throw 
away.” 

On the third day, a bouquet more beau¬ 
tiful than either of the others lies before her. 


“ Oh, this is too bad! ” she exclaims vex 
edly. “ This is sheer waste! I shall speak 
to Colonel Mordaunt.” 

What does the speaking result in ? An 
adjuration that no blossoms can be too fresh 
for one who is fresher herself than any 
blossom that ever grew in hothouse or in 
field, etc. 

“Stupid old fool!” is Irene’s grateful 
though unexpressed rejoinder. “The idea 
of taking everything I say as gospel! I 
declare, I will never tell him I like anything 
again.” 

Yet she is pleased by the man’s atten¬ 
tion, though she hardly knows why. It 
soothes the pride which has been so sorely 
wounded; it makes her better satisfied, not 
with the world, but with herself. Colonel 
Mordaunt is not a brilliant conversationalist 
nor a deep thinker; he is quite content to 
follow her lead, aad to echo her sentiments, 
but though he gives her no new ideas, ho 
does not disturb the old ones, aud she is not 
in a mood to receive new impressions. ■ He 
is thoughlful, and generous, and anxious to 
please. He attends her, in fact, as a servant 
attends his mistress, a subject his queen; 
and all women, however broken-hearted 
they may be, dearly love to keep a retinue 
of slaves. Irene likes it, she is a woman 
born to govern, who takes submission to her 
as a right. It never strikes her that slaves 
may dare to adore her. 

Mrs. St. John receives Colonel Mor- 
daunt’s attentions to her daughter and her¬ 
self with very different feelings. She is 
more than gratified by them—she is flat¬ 
tered. And if she can secure his undivided 
attention for an hour or two, she makes the 
most of it by thanks and confidences. One 
day Irene is lying down upon her bed with 
a headache, as she says—with a heartache, 
as she might more correctly have expressed 
it—and Mrs. St. John has the colonel to 
herself. It is a warm afternoon, and the 
heat and the agitation of the interview have 
brought a roseate hue into the old lady’s 
face which makes her look quite handsome. 

“ Colonel Mordaunt—Philip—if I may 
still call you so—I have a great anxiety upon 
my mind.” . 

“ A great anxiety, my dear Mrs. St. John! 
If it is anything in which I can assist 
you ”- 

“I was sure you would say so! Yes; I 
think you can help me, or at all events, it 
will be a comfort to cousult you bn the 
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matter. I have so few friends in whom I 
can confide.” 

“ Let me know what distresses you.” 

“ It is about money. Oh, what a hateful 
subject it is I I believe money, either the 
want of it or the excess of it, to be at the 
bottom of almost every trouble in this 
world; and, though poor dear Tom left me 
very comfortably off, yet”- 

“ You are in want of it ? My dear friend, 
every penny I have is at your disposal.” 

“ How like you to say sol No; that 
would not help me. The fact is, I have 
been spending more than my income since 
my husband’s death—intrenching largely 
on my principal—much more largely than I 
had any idea of till I received my banker’s 
book a few weeks back.” 

“ But I thought my cousin left you so well 
off.” 

“Not nearly so well as the world imag¬ 
ines. He had indulged in several private 
speculations of late, and the loss of them 
preyed on his mind, sotoetimes I think it 
hastened his death; I know that at the last 
he was greatly troubled to think he could 
not leave us in better circumstances.” 

“But, my dear Mrs. St. John, excuse my 
saying so, considering it was the case, how 
could you be so foolish as to touch your 
principal, the only thing you and your 
daughter had to depend on ? ” 

“AhI it was foolish, wasn’t it? But 
don’t reproach me, yon can’t think how 
bitterly 1 am repenting of it now.” 

8he lies back in her chair, quite over¬ 
come by the idea, while Colonel Mordaunt 
sits by her side silent and absorbed. 

Suddenly Mrs. St. John starts up and 
clutches his hand. 

“Philip I Philip I I am dying; and my girl 
will be left all but penniless.” 

“ Good God I it cannot be as bad as thatl 
You must be mistaken, Mrs. St. John I 
Yon are weak and ill, and matters look 
worse to, you than they really are. Put the 
management of your affairs into my bands, 
and I will see that they are set right again.” 

“ It is beyond your power. You cannot 
think how mad I have been! When Tom 
died, and I found it would be impossible 
for us to live in the style to which we had 
been accustomed, I thought it would be 
better to give Irene a season or two in 
town—to let her be seen, in fact. She is 
so pretty she ought to have made a good 
marriage; and I never thought the money 


could run away so fast until I found it wa3 
nearly all gone.” 

“ But who are your trustees ? What 
have they been about to permit you to draw 
upon your principal in this manner ? ” 

“ There are no trustees. I am sole lega¬ 
tee and executrix. The money was left 
absolutely to me. I wish now it had not 
been so.” 

“And—and—Irene,” says Colonel Mor¬ 
daunt, presently. “She is not, then, in a 
position to make the good match you speak 
of?” 

“ Ah, there’s my worst trouble, Philipl I 
was so sure she was going to be married— 
such an excellent connection, too. I looked 
upon the matter as settled, and then it came 
to nothing.” 

Colonel Mordaunt’s brow lowers, and he 
commences to play with the ornaments on 
the table. 

“ And who may the gentleman have 
been ? ” 

“ Well, I mustn’t tell you, for my child’s 
sake, for he behaved in the most dishonor¬ 
able manner to her, Phillip; dangled after 
her all the season, meeting her everywhere, 
and paying her the most undisguised atten¬ 
tion, and then, when I felt bound to ask 
him what he intended by it all, turned round 
and said he bad never considered her as 
anything more than a friend.” 

“ The scoundrel! ” cries Colonel Mor¬ 
daunt, jumping up from his chair and pac¬ 
ing the room, “ the unmitigated scoundrell 
Mrs. St. John, let me have his name, and 
bring him to book, ub he deserves I ” 

“ Ah, not for worlds I Irene would never 
forgive mel You cannot think how angry 
she was even at my asking him the ques¬ 
tion.” 

.“And I suppose she—she—felt the busi¬ 
ness very much ? ” 

“ I cannot tell you. She assured me at 
the time that she was utterly indifferent to 
him; but I have had my suspicions since.' 
Anyway, it has broken my heartl To hear 
my child refused in marriage by a man who 
had caused her name to be so openly con¬ 
nected with his own that it waB quite un¬ 
likely any one else would come forward, and 
when I had been risking her dependence in 
order to further her prospects in life. I 
shall never recover it, Philip; that blow has 
been the death of me.” 

“ Why should you say so ? You are not 
really ill.” 
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“ I am sinking fast, my dear friend; I am 
growing weaker every day, and very soon 
I shall be gone, and my Irene will have to 
suffer for my imprudence. O Philip! for 
the sake of old times, promise me you will 
befriend my girl.” 

“For the sake of both past and present,” 
he replies, warmly, “ trust to me. I will do 
everything in my power to assist her. I am 
rich, as doubtless you know; the income 
which poor Tom and I equally inherited 
from our mother, has in my case, never 
been fully used, for 1 have had no one- to 
spend it on, and so long as I have a pound 
Irene shall never want one.” 

“ Generous as of old. Ah, Philipl if I 
had only known what you were; if I had 
only had the sense ”- 

“ My dear lady what is the use of revert¬ 
ing to the past ? You acted as you thought 
right. It has all been for the best.” 

“ For the best that I should have de¬ 
ceived one of the noblest and most honor¬ 
able of men ? ” 

“Hush! hush! not deceived; you must 
not call it by so harsh a term,” replies the 
colonel, with the ready forgiveness which 
we find it so easy to accord to an injury for 
which we have long ceased to grieve; “ you 
are too hard upon yourself. Remember 
how young you were.” 

“I should have been old enough to rec¬ 
ognize your worth,” replies the poor lady, 
who, like many of her fellow-creatures, has 
committed a great error in setting out in 
life, and never discovered her mistake until 
it was past remedy; “ but it is something to 
know 1 leave you Irene’s friend.” 

“ You may rest on that assurance with 
the greatest confidence,” he replies, sooth¬ 
ingly; and tells himself that the past, when 
the poor faded wreck of a woman who lies 
before him, took back the hand she had 
promised to himself to bestow it on his 
cousin, will indeed be amply atoned for, if 
'he can only claim the friendship jf the 
bright creature who has sprung from the 
union which went for to make his life a 
solitary one. 

He really believes that he shall be satis¬ 
fied with her friendship. So we deceive 
ourselveB. 

Mrs. St. John’s conversation appears to 
be almost prophetic; at least, the Btate of 
mind which induced it naturally predis¬ 
poses her to succumb to illness; and when, 


a few days after, she iB seized with a low 
fever that is decimating the city, her weak¬ 
ness greatly aggravates the danger. 

A foreign doctor is called in; he imme¬ 
diately proposes to bleed the patient. Irene 
flies in her distress to Colonel Mordaunt. 

“ He will kill my mother! What can I do 
to prevent it ? Pray help me.” 

She is so lovely in her distress, with all 
thought of self vanished, and the tears 
standing in her great gray eyes, that it is 
as much as he can do to answer her appeal 
rationally. 

“Be calm; I will notallow this Belgian 
rascal to touch her. I have already tele¬ 
graphed to London. Mr. Pettingall will 
be here to-morrow.” 

“ How can I ever thank you sufficiently ? ” 

“ Mr. Pettingall arrives in time, and re¬ 
mains as long as his professional duties 
will permit, but he can do nothing. Mrs. 
St. John becomes unconscious, and sinks 
rapidly. It takes but a few days to accom¬ 
plish that in her which a robust body would 
have been fighting against for weeks. In 
a very short time Irene is awakened to a 
sense of her mother’s danger, and in a very 
short time after that the danger is past—the 
illness is past—everything is past, indeed, 
except the cold still figure lying on the bed 
where she had watched life fade out of it, 
and which will be the last thing of all (save 
the memory of a most indulgent mother) to 
pass away forever. 

Mr. Pettingall has returned to London 
by this time, and Irene and Colonel Mor- 
daunl are alone. What would sho have 
done without him ? 

Mrs. St. John has left no near relatives 
who would care to incur the expense of 
attending her funeral, or personally con¬ 
soling her orphaned daughter; twoor three 
of them receive letters with an intimation 
of the event, to which they reply (after 
having made more than one copy of their 
answer) in stereotyped terms, interlarded 
with texts of scripture, and the places 
where they may be found and “ made a 
note of.” But not one pair of arms is held 
out across the British Channel (metaphor¬ 
ically speaking) to enfold Irene; not one 
pair of eyes weep with'her; pens go and 
tongues wag, yet the girl remains, save for 
the knowledge of Colonel Mordaunt’s help 
and presence, alone in her sorrow. 

During the remainder of that sad week 
she sits almost entirely in her mother’s 
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room, confident, though he has not told her 
so, that everything that should be done is 
being done by the man who has expressed 
himself so kindly towards her; and when, 
on the day of the funeral, she meets him 
again, she feels as though he was her only 
friend. 

When the interment is over and they 
have returned to the hotel, Colonel Mor- 
daunl remarks how pale and worn the girl 
has become, and ventures to ask what care 
she has been taking of her own health. 

“My health I Oh, what does that sig¬ 
nify ? ” says Irene, as the tears well up 
freshly to her swollen eyelids. “ There is 
nothing left for me to live for now.” 

She has borne up bravely until to-day, 
for she is no weak creature to render her¬ 
self sodden by tears that cannot undo the 
paBt; she is a woman made for action 
rather than regret, but the hardest moment 
in life for self-control is that in which we 
return to an empty home, having left all 
that remains of what we loved beneath the 
ground. The voice that made our heart 
rejoice was silent; the loving eyes beamed 
on us no longer, the warm firm hand was 
cold and claspless, yet we could see and 
touch them. God only knows what joy 
and strength there comeB from contact— 
and how hard faith is without sight. We 
look on what we love, and though we have 
had evidence of its estrangement, still 
delude ourselves with the sweet falsehood 
that it is as it ever was. We lose sight of 
it, and though it be strong as death and 
faithful as the grave, cold doubts will rise 
between it and ourselves to torture us until 
we meet again. 

It is well the dead are buried out of Bight, 
else would they never be forgotten. Human 
love cannot live forever, unless it sees and 
touches. So Irene feels for the first time 
that she has really lost her mother. 

But Colonel Mordaunt has lived longer 
in this world than she has, and his “ all ” 
still stands before him, more engaging than 
ever, in her deep mourning and distress. 

“ You must not say so,” he answers, 
gently. “You must let me take care of 
you now; it was a promise made to your 
poor mother.” 

“Ah, mother, mother! ” 

“ My dear girl, I feel for you more than 
I can express, but I entreat you not to give 
way. Think how distressed she would be 
to see you neglecting the health she was 


always so anxious to preserve. I hear that 
you have made no regular meals for a week 
past. This must continue no longer; you 
must permit me to alter it.” 

“ I will permit you to do anything that 
you think right, Colonel Mordaunt. I have 
no friend left but yourself.” 

“ Then I shall order dinner to be served . 
for us in your sitting-room, and expect you 
to do the honors of the table.” 

“ Since you wish it, I will try to do so.” 

“ I do wish it, my dear cousin, for more 
reasons than one. Mr. Walmsley, your 
mother’s solicitor, will be here to-morrow, 
and it is quite necessary that I should have 
a little conversation with you before you 
meet him. 

“ When the dinner is ready I shall be 
there.” 

And in another hour Colonel Mordaunt 
and Irene St. John are seated opposite to 
one another at table. Her eyes are still 
red, her cheeks pale, and she neither eats 
nor talks much; but she is quice and com¬ 
posed, and listens to all her cousin has to 
say with interest and attention. He does 
not broach the subject of money, however, 
until the dinner has been cleared away 
again, and they are safe from the waiter’s 
supervision. 

Then Irene draws her chair nearer to the 
open stove, for November has set in bright 
and cold, and Colonel Mordaunt, still play¬ 
ing with his fruit and wine, commences the 
unwelcome topic. 

“ I have something to say to yon, my 
dear Irene, less pleasant than important; 
but money considerations are generally so. 
Have you any idea of the amount of your 
mother’s income ? ” 

“ My mother’s income ? Not the leaBt. 
But it was a large one, was it not? We 
always lived so well in London.” 

“ Too well, I am afraid, my dear. Women 
are sadly ignorant about the management of 
money.” 

“ Yes; I am sure I am,” she replies in¬ 
differently. “ In fact, it never entered my 
head to make any inquiries on the subject. 
We had a houBe in Brook Street, you know, 
and our own carriage, and everything we 
could deBire. I never remember poor 
mamma refusing me money in my life, or 
expressing the slightest anxiety on the 
subject.” 

“It would have been better if she had 
done so, my dear. I had a long take with 
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her about her affairs a week or two before 
her death, and she was anxious that I should 
look into and arrange them for her. Your 
father did not leave so much behind him as 
the world thinks, and your poor mother was 
improvident of the little she received. I am 
afraid, from what she told me, that a large 
portion of her principal was sunk during 
those two seasons in town.” 

“ Was it ? Well, it will signify little now. 
Whatever remains, there is sure to be 
enough for me.” 

“ My dear child, I am not so sure of that. 
You have been brought up in every luxury; 
you have never known, as you said just 
now, what it is to be denied.” 

“ I can learn it. Others have done the 
same before me.” 

« But supposing the very worst—that you 
have actually not enough to live on ? What 
then ? ” 

“That is scarcely probable, is it? But if 
so, lean work.” -• 

“Work, child! You work to earn your 
living? No, no, it would never come to 
that; you are far too beautiful. You must 
marry first.” 

“ What! marry for a home ? Colonel 
Mordaunt, you do not know me, if you think 
me capable of such a thing.” 

“ Why not? Hundreds of women do it.” 

“ Hundreds of women sell themselves, 
you mean. Well, X am not for sale.” 

“ You call it by too hareh a term, Irene. 
I did not intend that you should marry any 
one in order to obtain means of support; but 
that, if an eligible offer should present itself 
from some man whom you could respect, 
even if he does not exactly come up to the 
standard you may have erected in your im¬ 
agination ”- 

“ What standard ? What are you talking 
of ?—what do you mean ? ” 

“ I was only talking generally, my dear. 
Young ladies always have an ideal.” 

“ X am not a young lady, then; I have 
none.” 

“ You have never yet known, perhaps, 
what it is to be what is call ‘ in love,’ ” he 
•continues, searchingly. 

She colors and look annoyed. 

“Colonel Mordaunt, I thought you too 
old and wise to care to discnssBUch nonsense. 
Anyway, I do not care to discuss it with you, 
especially to-day. Let me leave you for the 
present, and when Mr. Walmsley arrives, 
you will send and let me know.” 


She is going them, but he stops her. 

“ Don’t be offended with me, my dear 
Irene.” 

“ Offended ? Oh, nol ” returning to place 
her hands in his. “ How could I be, after 
all your great kindness to me and—to her? 
I look upon you as a father, indeed I do, and 
could not feel offended at anything which 
you might please to say to me.” 

As she leaves him be sighs. 

' There is some little delay in the solicitor’s 
appearance, during which time Colonel 
Mordaunt’s attentions to his young cousin 
are as deferential as they aredevoted. Then 
comes Mr. Walmsley and his bundle of 
papers, by which his worst fears for Irene’s 
income are realized; for when the various 
debts are disposed of and the accounts made 
up, three of four thousand pounds is all the 
balance left in the banker’s hands. 

“ You cannot live on it; it will be sheer 
beggary,” says Colonel Mordaunt, as he dis¬ 
closes the fact to her. 

“ It. will do very well. Many have less,” 
is the indifferent answer. 

“ Irene, you do not know what you are 
talking about. You have always been 
clothed, and fed, and tended like a gentle¬ 
woman, and the interest of this money will 
barely suffice to provide you with the neces¬ 
saries of life. It is madness to imagine that 
you will be able to live upon it.” 

“ But what am I to do, then ? ” she says, 
innocently, as she lays her hand upon hiB 
arm and looks up into face. “If I have 
no more, it must be enough. No arguments 
can double it.” 

“ What are you to do ? O Irene, if I 
might tell you—if I only dared to tell you 
the means by which, if you so will it, you 
may be placed at once in the position which 
befits your birth and btation, and far above 
the paltry necessity of ever again consider¬ 
ing how you are to do anything which money 
can do for you.” 

“ Colonel Mordaunt! ” she cries, shrink¬ 
ing from him. 

She does not profess to misunderstand his 
meaning, for it is glowing in his eyes, and 
trembling in his accents, and lighting up his 
handsome middle-aged face, until it looks 
ten years younger than it did before; and 
Irene is too true a woman to stoop to flatter 
her own vanity by playing on his feelings. 
There are many of her sex who pretend they 
cannot tell when a man is in love with them. 
They are either fools or hypocrites. Irene 
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i8 neither. She sees too plainly, though for 
the first time, that the affection Colonel 
Mordaunt bearB for her is not all cousinly, 
and her natural impulse is to shrink away. 
He perceives the action, and it goads him 
on. 

“You shrink from me; you think, because 
I am old enough to be your father, that 
therefore 1 am too old to love you. Irene, 
no boy that you have ever met has it in his 
power to conceive so deep a passion as that 
with which you have inspired me. I am 
aware that I. cannot expect an answering 
feeling on your part—that for you I am only 
a middle-aged, gray-haired man; but give 
me the right to cherish you, and I shall have 
all that I desire. You are alone; let me 
protect you; friendless; let me take my place 
by your side; poor; oh, my darling, with 
what pride and pleasure should I pour out 
my riches at your feet, if you will but accept 
them at my bands! ” 

“O Colonel Mordaunt, you frighten mol 
1 never dreamt of this. Pray let me go.” 

“ Hot till I have told you all. Irene, I 
know your secret I I know that you have 
loved, and been disappointed.” 

She reddens now—reddens like a peony— 
and more from anger than from shame. 

“ What right have you to say? Do you 
want to insult me ? ” 

“ Is it a Bin, then, of which I accuse you ? 
My dear child, when you have come to my 
age, you will have seen so much of this 
world’s wickedness and trouble, that a girl¬ 
ish disappointment will appear a very ordi¬ 
nary affair to you.” 

“Will it?” she answers, thoughtfully, 
with her eyes cast on the ground. “And 
yet I feel as though no sorrow could touch 
me in this life again.” 

“ But poverty and solitude, and all the 
minor evils arising from them, will aggra¬ 
vate your trouble, and make you feel it more. 
Irene, you have acknowledged that 1 am 
correct. Now that I know the worst,'let me 
save you from yourself.” 

“Oh, no! you could not do it, Colonel 
Mordaunt. I feel your kindness—your gen¬ 
erosity—indeed I do; but I could not marry 
you, even to escape worse misfortunes than 
those you have alluded to.” 

“I am, then, odious to you?” he says, 
mournfully. 

■’ “On the contrary, I have an affection for 
you. No, do not misunderstand my mean¬ 
ing. I feel most kindly towards you for the 


sake of what you have done for my dear 
mother and myself—how could I do other¬ 
wise ?—too kindly, indeed, to take advantage 
of the noble offer you have made me.” 

“ Leave me to judge of that, Irene. You 
would cancel the debt a thousand times over 
by the present of yourBelf.” 

“No, it is impossible. You must not 
deceive yourself. O Colonel Mordaunt, do 
not look so grieved about itl Por your sake, 
I will tell you what I never told to any mor¬ 
tal yet; though from what you say, my dear 
mother must have guessed the truth. I 
have loved, deeply, irretrievably, and in 
vain. This is a grief _ which would have 
well-nigh gone to break my heart, had not 
care for her prevented my indulging in it; 
and since the necessity for restraint has 
been withdrawn, I feci it press me down so 
hardly, that I have no strength left to cope 
with it—or myself.” 

And as she finishes the confession Irene 
sinks down into the nearest chair, and 
covers her burning face with her hands 
Colonel Mordaunt kneels beside her. 

“ My dear girl, have I not already said 
that this fact is no impediment ? I did not 
expect to claim all your hearl, Irene—at 
least, at first. Be my wife, and I will teach 
you to forget this sorrow.” 

“Oh, never! You do not know what you 
are speaking of. You would come to curse 
the day on which I took you at your word. 
Dear cousin,” raising her eyes, and placing 
her hand upon his shoulder, “ be contented 
with such affection as I can give you. I 
love you now; in any other relation I might 
—hate you.” 

Colonel Mordaunt rises to his feet testily. 

“Then you are determined to waste your 
youth dreaming of a man who rejected your 
hand; to let all the world (himself included) 
see that you are wearing the willow for a 
fellow who is not worthy of your lightest 
thought; who had no consideration for you 
or your good name, and insulted your poor 
mother, when she told him so?—a proper 
lover, indeed, for a woman like yourself to 
renounce the woild for—a pitiful scoundrel, 
who is probably laughing in his sleeve at the 
mortification he has caused you.” 

He has stung her hardly there; and he 
meant to sting her. She stands up and con¬ 
fronts him, tearless and majestic. 

“ I don’t know why you should so wound 
me. I don’t know what I have done to de¬ 
serve it, unless it is the fit reward for; my 
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folly in confiding in you. I wish I had bit¬ 
ten out my tongue before I had told you 
anything; but, if you are a gentleman, do 
not make me more angry than 1 am, by 
alluding to it again.” 

“ O Irene I forgive me; it waB the strength 
of my love that induced me to be cruel. 
Only give me hope—say that at some future 
time, when you have somewhat recovered 
this disappointment, perhaps, you will think 
of what I have told you, and I will try to be 
contented.” 

“ It would be madness to give hope where 
there is none. Besides, such affairs as 
these, it is indelicate to discuss them so Boon 
after my mother’s death.” 

“ She would not say so. She died happy 
in the belief that I should befriend you. 
Say that, by and by—in a few months’ time 
—I may ask you again.” 

“If you do, my answer can only be the 
same; I have no heart left to give any one, 
Colonel Mordauut.” 

“Nevermind the heart! Give me your¬ 
self. Irene, say that I may ask you again 
in a month’s time.” 

“A month? Oh, nol A month can 
make no difference.” 

“ In three months, then. It is a longer 
period than you anticipate. Give me my 
answer three months hence.” 

“Oh, why will you torture me so? I 
shall never change my mind I ” 

“Child, I know better! I know that at 
least there is a chance; anu I cannot afford 
to throw the smallest chance away. I will 
speak to you again in three months.” 

“ No—not in three; in six. If I must re¬ 
peat what 1 have said to-day, I will repeat it 
after six months’ deliberation. Then you 
will know that I am in earnest.” 

“ You shall be in earnest before the lime 
arrives. Irenq, I am another man; you have 
given me hope.” 

“A very Blight one.” 

“ It is enough to cling to. Ah, my dar¬ 
ling, you must not think, because I am older 
than yourself, that I shall worry or fidget 
you. I am younger in heart than in years, 
Irene, and love for you has made me feel a 
boy again. Only be mine, and I will devote 
my life to making yours happy. And now 
let us talk of yourself. You have refused to 
come to Yen Court; what do you intend to 
do?” 

There had been a proposal, after Mrs. fit. 
John’s death, that Irene should go and stay 


at Colonel Mordaunt’s houBe, Fen Court, 
which is presided over by his sister, Miss 
Isabella Mordaunt; and the girl, before she 
guessed at the nature of her cousin’s affec¬ 
tion for her, had half agreed to do so; but 
now sbe shrinks from the idea as a lamb 
might shrink from going to picnic in a lion’s 
den; and it has become necessary to think 
of some other residence for her. 

“ I shall accept the offer of my aunt, Mrs. 
Cavendish, to go aud stay a few weeks at 
Norwood. Perhaps I may make some ar- 
ragement about living with her. I have 
thought of nothing yet.” 

“ But why choose Mrs. Cavendish, with her 
heap of children, in that dull suburban houso? 

It is unlike what you have been accustomed 
to; youwillbeboredoutofyourlife. Ishould 
have thought your other aunt, Mrs. Camp¬ 
bell, with that nice little place in Clarges 
Street, would have been a far more suitable 
chaperon for you.” 

“ChaperonI What do I want with a 
chaperon ? Do you suppose I am going to 
run about to theatres and parties before I 
have changed my first mourning ? Besides, 

I hate London. I shall not mind the dull¬ 
ness of Norwood; it will be in accordance 
with my feelings.” 

“ Ah, my dear, you’re very young. Ten 
more years in this world will teach you to 
try all you can to disperse a grief, instead of 
sitting down to nurse it. But I suppose 
you must have your own way—at least, for 
six months,” with a Bly glance that has no 
power to make Irene smile. “ When will 
you start?” ; 

“ As soon as possible. I want to get out j 
of this miserable city as quickly as I can. 
Can we go to-morrow ? ” 

“Well, with a little energy, I dare say we 
can. But you are not fit for much exertion. 

I muBt pack your things for you.” 

“ Oh, nol I could not let you do so. Be¬ 
sides, you have your own.” 

“ I shall do my own and yours, too. If 
you persist in refusing, the only thing is— 
we can’t go.” 

“ But I thought you had a particular en- j 
gagement this afternoon with your old friend 
Comte de Marigny ? ” 

“ My old friend must give way for my 
young friend.” 

“How good you are to me I I do not 
deserve it.” 

“ You deserve it all, and far more, if I 
could give it. But it is not all disinterested- 
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nesa, you know, Irene. I want a heavy 
price for my devotion.” 

She colors, sighs, and turns away. In 
another, couple of days she is installed as 
temporary inmate of her aunt’s house at 
Norwood. 

How am I to describe Fen Court, in Lei¬ 
cestershire ? And yet I must try to bring 
the place, which will be the scene of so 
many of the events in this history, clearly 
before the mind’s eye of my reader. The 
house itself which stands in the village of 
Priestley, about ten miles from one of the 
principal county towns, is neither old nor 
modern, but may have been built in the 
early part of the present century. It is a 
substantial white manor, not picturesque 
or romantic looking, but eminently comfort¬ 
able—at least, from the outside. It has a 
bold porch, and large windows, some of 
which opsn to the ground; a conservatory 
on one side, leading to a jilliard-room, and 
a library upon the other. It is fronted by 
a thick shrubbery, a noble grass-plot, above 
which droop cedar trees, and a broad drive, 
kept hard as iron. To the left are the 
stables and the kennel, planted out by 
shrubs, but close at hand, the right leads 
by a dark winding path, to the back of the 
house, where a line lawn, surrounded by 
flower-beds, slopes down towards a lake 
with an artificial island on it, which is 
reached by a rustic bridge, beyond which 
lie the farm buildings, and their ungainly 
accessories. 

So far, Fen Court appears to be all that 
could be desired: and had been purchased 
eagerly by Colonel Mordaunt on his com¬ 
ing into his money, resigning the service, 
and settling at home. 

Hut the inside of the court has one 
great fault—it is, notwithstanding the sums 
which have been spent on its equipment, 
irremediably ugly and dull. The house 
contains every comfort, having a long well- 
stocked library, a vast dining-room, cheer¬ 
ful breakfast-parlor, and marvelously-fur¬ 
nished drawing-room. When I say mar¬ 
velously, I do not mean in marvelous good 
taste. Colonel Mordaunt has never in¬ 
dulged in personal hobbies (except in the 
stables and hunting-field.) There are pict¬ 
ures on the walls of Fen Court, but he 
seldom looks at them, and hardly knows 
their painters’ names. He ridicules the idea 
of anyone caring for old china and glass, 


has never heard of a bric-a-brac; and calls a 
love for worm-eaten oak or ebony sheer 
folly. Give him a well-built house, free 
from draughts end smoky chimneys; let 
Bruce or Maple furnish it according to his 
own taste, and the best of his ability, and he 
could wish for nothing more. 

And up to a certain point Colonel Mor¬ 
daunt is right. Home comforts—good bed 
and lots of- blanketB, spotless table-linen 
and very hot plates—are worth all the Ve¬ 
netian glass and marqueterie in the world, 
if we cannot combine the two. Bnt he 
never tries, and never has tried to combine 
them; and his sister Isabella takes no 
more trouble than he does. The stables of 
Fen Court are perfect in all their fittings 
and arrangements; so are the kennels; so 
are the sleeping, and eating, nnd sitting 
apartments of the human part of the es¬ 
tablishment; only men and woman (some 
men and women, that is to say) occasionally 
feel the want of more than bodily comfort. 

Yet no -me in Fen Court seems to miss 
sweet sounds, and all the pretty graceful 
nothings that throw a nameless charm on 
the apartments presided over by a woman of 
taste. 

Miss Mordaunt is certainly not a woman 
of taste. She is only a poor weak-Bpirited 
dependent on her brother’s will and pleas¬ 
ure, and the tyranny of Mrs. Quekett the 
housekeeper. Mrs. Quekett is an awfnl 
woman; it is she that clothes those unhappy 
chairs and sofas in the drawing-room in 
brown-holland covers, so that no one has 
ever seen their blue satin glorieB exposed 
to daylight, and drapes the chandeliers in 
gauzy petticoats like gold-beaters’ skin, 
and pins yellow muslin round the picture- 
frames, until the room looks like the back- 
parlor of a pnblic house, or the state apart¬ 
ment set aside for the reception of new 
customers in a young ladies’ school. 

It is Rebecca Quekett who decides how 
much butter shall be consumed per week 
at the court breakfast-table, and how much 
cream in the coffee after dinner; which 
servants shall be retained, and which dis¬ 
charged; which bed-rooms shall be used, 
and which left tenantless, and it iB to 
Rebecca Quekett, and not to Miss Mordaunt 
that everyone refers for everything that 
may be required for the household, from a 
clean duster up to a new Brussels carpet. 

Colonel Mordaunt, even, paramount 
among bis dogs, and horses, and hunting 
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friends, is nothing inside Fen Court; and 
his Bister is less than nothing—she is but 
an instrument in the hands of the most de¬ 
spotic of mistresses. For what tyranny 
can exceed the tyranny of an overfed and 
indulged menial; of the inferior who, for 
some reason best known to ourselves, we 
have permitted to climb above us, of the 
servant who, being master of our family 
Becrets, we seem in greater than bodily 
fear, lest he or she should take advantage 
of the situation, by wielding illegal influ¬ 
ence above our unhappy heads with a sat¬ 
isfaction that knows no remorse ? 

But let Mrs. Quekett speak for herself. 

•It is January. Colonel Mordaunt has 
been home from his continental trip for 
more than two months, and the huuting- 
sesaon still engrosses moot of his time and 
thought—at least to all appearances. 

Ten o’clock in the morning; the break¬ 
fast, at which several gentlemen in pink 
have dropped in accidentally, is over; and 
the master of the hounds, surrounded by his 
pack of his friends, and dogs, and retainers, 
has ridden away down the broad gravelled 
drive, out into the open country, and Miss 
Mordaunt has Fen Court to herself. 

She is a woman of about five-und-forty; 
not ill-favored, but with a contracted and 
attenuated figure, and a constant look of 
deprecatory fear upon her countenance, 
which go far to make her so. Indeed, she is 
worse than ill-favored, for she is uninterest¬ 
ing. Some of the plainest women in the 
world have been the'most fascinating. Miss 
Mordaunt fascinates no one, except with a 
desire to know;why she should pass through 
life with an expression as though she were 
silently entreating every one she meets not 
to kick her. The world has not dealt harder 
with her than with most, but whenever she 
has been smitten;on the right cheek, she has 
so pertinaciously turned the left, that her 
fellow-creatureslhave Bmitten her again, out 
of sheer vice. Everybody knows what it is to 
wish to kick a dog who puts his tail between 
his legs before he has been spoken to. 
Humility is Christian; but, in a world of 
business, it doesn’t “ pay.” 

Miss Mordaunt being left alone, looks 
anxiously about the room, locks up the tea 
andfsugar aB though she were committing 
a theft, pulls the bell—with the faintest of 
tinkles at first, but afterwards, finding it is 
not answered, somewhat more boldy—and 
as the servant enters,^says, apologetically:— 


“I think, James—as your master is gone 
and the breakfast is over—I think perhaps 
you had better clear away.” 

“Very well, miss,” replied James, with 
stolid indifference, as he puts the chairs 
back against the wall, and proceeds to 
business. 

Miss Mordaunt glances about her, once or 
twice, uncertainly, and then with a nervous 
grin at James, who lakeB no notice of the 
proceeding, glides from the room. 

In ano'her second she is back again, 

“ Is Quekett—do you know, JameB—in the 
kitchen, or the housekeeper’s room ? ” 

“ I believe Mrs Quekett is not down¬ 
stairs at all yet, miss.” 

“ Oh, very well. It is no matter, James; 
it does not in the least signify. Thank 
you, James 1” And Miss Mordaunt re¬ 
vanishes. 

She does not pass into the garden or enter 
her own apartment; Bhe goes straight up 
stairs and knocks at the door of one of the 
best bed-rooms. 

“ Come ini ” say a voice that has been so 
used to lay down the law that it cannot 
speak except authoritatively; but as MiBS 
Mordaunt appears, it attempts to modify its 
tone. “ Oh, is it you, miss ? Pray come in. 
Past ten o’clock! Well, I’m sure I had no 
idea it was so late.” 

Mrs. Quekett, clothed in a stuff dressing- 
gown and laced nightcap, is -seated by the 
fire; her breakfast-tray is by her side and.a 
footstool under her feet; nor does she make 
the least pretence of rising from her chair 
as her so-called mistress advances towards 
her. 

The room (as 1 have said before) is one of 
the most comfortable in Fen Court, and is 
furnished with mahogany and French chintz 
and Kidderminster; so much of belongs to 
Druce, or Maple, but it is further decorated 
in a fashion of which those gentlemen have 
been quite guiltless; for pictures bang about 
the walls; carved oaken brackets, holding 
statuettes in china, fill up the recesses; and 
a French clock and candelabra adorn the 
mantelpiece. Presents from her numerous 
employers slight testimonies of her worth 

from the Duchess of B-, and my Lady 

C-; so Mrs. Quekett is won’t to describe 

these ornaments; spoils from the various 
battlefields through which she has fought 
her way iu life—so an unprejudiced observer 
would say. 

And upon either side of the mirror are 
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■displayed photographs in frames; young, 
men and maidens; old men and children; 
“ Dear Lord X——, and the Hon. Richard 
A——, and Lady Viola.” To set Mrs. 
Quekett off on the subject of her photo¬ 
graphs, is to hear her talk “ Court Circular ” 
for at least an hour, and finish with the in¬ 
telligence that, with the exception of his 
poor dead father, she has never “ bemeaned ” 
herself by living in an untitled family before 
Colonel Mordaunt’s. 

Miss Mordaunt addresses her timidly. 

“How are you this morning, Quekett? 
Is your head better ? ” 

“ Well, miss, I can hardly say before I get 
up and move about a bid. It’s very cold, 
isn’t it ? ” 

“Bitterly cold; the wind is from the 
north.” 

“Ahl I thought so. I don’t think I 
shall be down just yet. Will you give the 
cook directions about the luncheon, Miss 
Mordaunt? I shall be in time to see to the 
dinner.” 

“ But the tradesmen will want their 
orders, Quekett.” 

“ Well, the cook can come up to me for 
that. I suppose the colonel won’t be home to 
luncheon?” 

“ I don’t know—I can’t say. I didn’t ask 
him—but perhaps—I should think ”- 

“Oh, it’s no good thinking, miss. If he 
hasn’t left directions, he must put up with 
the inconvenience. Were there any gentle¬ 
men to breakfast this morning?” 

“Well, Quekett, there were one or two 
three or four, perhaps; but no one could 
help it—at least, I’m sure Philip didn’t ask 
them; for Mr. Rogers rode up just as we sat 
down, and — 

“It could be helped well enough, if the 
colonel had a grain of Bense. A pack of 
fellows to eat him out of house and home, 
and nothing to show for it. I warrant 
they’ve cut my new ham down to the bone. 
And which of ’em would give the colonel a 
breakfast before he. sets out hunting, I 
should like to know ? ” 

“O Quekett! Philip does dine with them 
sometimes; it was only last week he re¬ 
ceiver invitations from the Capels and the 
•Stewarts.” 

“ And what’s the good of that ? GiveB 
everything,- and takes nothing in return. 
And, by the way, is It true, miss, that there’s 
talk about Master Oliver spending his Easter 
hare again ? ” 


“ I’m sure I don’t know. Yon had better 
ask Philip, Quekett. I have nothing to do 
with Master Oliver. I dare say it’s a mis¬ 
take. Who told you about it ? ” 

“ That don’t in the least signify; but 
things can’t go on like this, and ho I shall 
tell the colonel. There are some people I 
can’t live in the same house with, and 
Master Oliver’s one. And it won’t be the 
better for him, I expect, if I have to leave 
through his meaus." 

Miss Mordaunt is trembling all over. 

“ O Quekett! it will never come to that. 
You know how anxious Philip is to make 
you comfortable or to do anything to please 
you, that—that—is reasonable.” 

“ Reasonable, Miss Mordaunt! Well, I am 
not likely to ask anything as is not reason¬ 
able. I was fifteen years in the Borvice of 
the colonel’s father, and I came to Fen 
Court, as every one knows, much against 
my own interests, and only to please those 
as had a sort of claim on me. And then to 
be told that Mr. Philip will do anything to 
please me as is reasonable, is rather too 
much to put up with.” And here Mrs. 
Quekett shows symptoms of boiling. 

“ Ob, pray don’t say that, QuekettI I 
dare say my brother never thought of having 
Master Oliver here; and, if he did, that he 
will put off his visit to a more convenient 
opportunity.” 

“ Well, I hope so, I’m sure; for I’ve no 
wish to see him hanging about here for a 
month. And I think, miss, that if thiB is all 
you have to say to me, perhaps I’d better be 
getting up and looking after the. bouse 
matters myBelf; for I don’t Buppo.se there’ll 
be a bit left in the larder, now that the 
colonel has been feeding'a pack of wolves at 
breakfast.” 

Miss Mordaunt, making no pretence of 
resentment, flies as though she had been 
ordered to disappear. 

At noon, Mrs. Quekett descends to the 
housekeeper’s room, which—by means of 
furniture cribbed from other apartments, 
hot luncheons and suppers, and friends to 
partake of them whenever she feels disposed 
to issue her invitations—is as comfortable 
and convivial a retreat as any to be fonnd in 
Fen Court. Mrs. Quekett., too, presents 
an appearance quite in accordance with the 
presiding deity of a servant’s feast. Tall, 
well-formed and well-dressed, with a face 
that has been handsome, and a complexion 
that is not entirely guiltless of aid, she looks 
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fitted to hold a high position among menials 
and she holdB it, a trifle too highly. Her 
dominant overbearing temper makes her at 
once feared and hated in the servant’s hall, 
and each domestic iB ready to abuse her 
behind her back, and to rake up old dead 
scandals, which might well be permitted to 
lie forgotten among the ashes of 1 the past. 
As she enters her sanctum, a dish of stewed 
kidneys and a glass of Btout are placed be¬ 
fore her, with punctuality; but it is well, as 

[To be 


she came down-stairs, that she did not hear 
the cook ordering the kitchen-maid to take 
in the “cat’s meat ” without delay. Some¬ 
body else in the kitchen hears the remark, 
however, and laughs—not loudly but dis¬ 
cordantly—and the harsh sound reaches the 
housekeeper’s ears. 

“ Who’s that ? ” she demands, sharply, 
“ Mrs, Cray ? Tell her she is to come here 
and speak to me.” 

continued.] 
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AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH. 

By Florence Marryat. 


CHAPTER III. 

RS. CRAY is a hnrd-featured, angular 
woman, with rather a defiant cast of 
countenance, but she obeys the summons to 
the .housekeeper’s room promptly enough, 
bringing a huge basket, the emblem of her 
trade, which is that of a laundress, beneath 
her arm. 

“And pray what may you be doing in 
the kitchen at this time of day, Mrs. Cray ? ” 
commences Mrs. Quekett uncovering the 
kidneys. 

“I’m doing what it would be well as 
every one did, mum—minding my own busi¬ 
ness.” 

“ Don’t speak to me in that tone of voicel 
You can’t have any business here on 
Tuesday, unless you neglected to send the 
servant’s things home in time again last 
week.” 

“ No, mum, I didn’t neglect to send the 
servants’ ’hings home in time again last 
week,” replied Mrs. Cray, with insolent 
repetition; “ and my business here to-day 
is to get the money that’s due to me, and 
if that ain’t my business, I’m sure I don’t 
know what is. There’s three weeks owing, 
and I’m sure it can’t be by the colonel’s 
wish that a poor hard-working creature aB 
I am is kept waiting day after day in this 
manner.” 

“It’s your own fault if you are. I’ve 
told you several times that if you want your 
bill paid, you must come up between seven 
and eight every Saturday evening, and 
fetch the money.” 

“And I’ve told you, mum, that I can’t 
do it, and if you had Bix children to wash 
and put to bed, beside growing sons com¬ 
ing home for their suppers, and the place 
to ruddle up, and all with one pair of hands, 
yon couldn’t do it neither.” 

“ What’s your niece about that she can’t 
help you ? ” 

Mrs. Cray looks sulky directly. 

“A hulking young woman like that I ” 
continues the housekeeper, with her mouth 
full of toast and kidney, “ idling about the 
village, and doing nothing to earn her liv¬ 
ing. I am quite surprised you should put 


up with it. Why don’t she come up for 
the money? I suppose she can read and 
write ? ” 

“ Oh, she can. read and write fast enough 
—better than many as think themselves 
above her—but she can’t come up of Sat¬ 
urdays, for a very good reason—that she 
ain’t here.” 

“ Not here! Where is Bhe gone to ? ” 

“ That’s her business, mum, and not 
ours. Not but what I’m put out abont it, 
I must own, but she was always a one to 
have her own way, she was, and I suppose 
it will be so to the end.” 

“Her own way, iudeed, and a nice way 
she’s likely to make of it, tramping abont 
the country by herself. You should take 
better care of her Mrs. Cray.” 

Now, Mrs. Cray, a virago at home and 
abroad, has one good quality—she can stick 
up for her own relations, and Mrs. Quekett’s 
remark upon her niece’s propensity for 
rambling raises all her feelings in defence of 
the absent. 

“ She’s' ns well able to look after herself, 
my niece is, as tqany that wear silken gownB 
upon their backs—ay, and better, too! 
Take more care of her, indeed! It’s all 
very well to give good advice, but them 
as preaches had better practise. Thatis 
what I say!” 

“ I don’t know what you mean,” saya 
Mrs. Quekett, who knows so well that the, 
glass of porter she is lifting to her lips jin¬ 
gles against her false teeth. 

“ Well, if you don’t know, mum, I don’t 
know who should. Anyways, I want my 
three weeks’ money, and I stays here till I 
gets it.” 

“ You shall not have a sixpence nnlil you 
learn to keep a civil tongue in your head.” 

“Then I shall have to send my Joel up to 
talk to the colonel about it.” 

“ He will not see the colonel unless I give 
him permission. You’re a disgrace to the 
village—yon and your family—and the 
sooner Priestly is quit of the lot of you the 
better.” 

“ Oh, it’s no talking of yours, mum, as 
will turn us out, though you do think your¬ 
self so much above them as wouldn’t a too:) 
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to eat with you. There’s easy ways for 
some people to get riches in this world; but 
we’re not thieves yet, thank God, nor sha’n’t 
begin to be, even though there are some 
who would keep honest folks out of the 
money they’ve lawfully earned.” 

Conceive Mrs. Quekelts indignation. 

“ How dare you be so insolent ? ” she ex¬ 
claims, all the blood in her body rushing to 
her face. It requires something more than 
the assumption of superiority to enable one 
to bear an inferior’s insult with dignity. 

Mrs. Quekett growB as red as a turkey- 
cock. 

“Insolent!” cries Mrs. Cray. “Why, 
what do you call talking of my niece after 
that fashion, then? Do you think I’ve got 
no more feeling for my own flesh and blood 
than you have yourself?” 

“Maryl” screams Mrs. Quekett, from 
the open door, “go up-stairs at once and 
fetch me the washing-book that lies on the 
side table in iny bed-room.” 

“Ob, yes, your bed-room, indeed!” con¬ 
tinues the infuriated laundress. “ I sup¬ 
pose you think as we don’t know why you 
have got the best one in the house, and not 
a word said to you about it. You couldn’t 
tell no tales, you couldn’t, about the old 
man as is dead and gone, nor the.young ’un 
as wears his shoes? Only you durs’n’t to, 
because you’re all tarred with the same 
brush. You thinks yourself a lady as may 
call poor folkes bad names; but the worst 
name as you ever give a body would be loo 
good for yourself.” 

All of which vituperation is bawled into 
the housekeeper’s ears by Mrs. Cray’s least 
dulcet tones, while Mrs. Cray’s hard-work¬ 
ing fists are placed defiantly upon her hips. 
By this time Mary returns with the washing- 
book, Mrs. Quekett is trembling all over. 

“ Take your money, woman,” she says, in 
a voice which fear has rendered wonderfully 
mild compared to that of her opponent, 
“and never let me see your face, nor the 
face of any one that belongs to you again." 

' “ That’s as it may be,” retorts Mrs. Cray; 
“ and aDyway, we’re not beholden to you, 
nor any such dirt, for our living.” 

“ You’Jl never get it here again. Not a 
bit of washing goes over the threshold of 
your bouse from ibis time forward, and I’ll 
dismiss any servant who dares to disobey 
mel ’! 

“Oh,you needn’t fear, mum, as I’ll ask 
tin. There’s other washing in Leicester¬ 


shire, thank God! beside the court’s, and, as 
for your own rags, I wouldn’t touch them if 
you were to pay me in gold. You’ll como 
to want yourself before long, and be glad to 
wash other people’s clothes to earn your 
bread, and I wish I may live to see it! ” 
With which final shot, Mrs. Cray pockets 
her money, shoulders her basket, and 
marches out of Fen Court kitchen. 

This interview has quite upset the house¬ 
keeper, who leaves more than half her 
luncheon on the table, and goes up-stairs to 
her bed-room, in order to recover her eq¬ 
uanimity. 

“ Serve her right,” is the verdict of the 
kitchen; while Mary finishes the kidneys 
and porter, and repeats the laundress’s 
compliments verbatim. 

“ I’d have given something to hear 
Mother Cray pitch into the old Cat.” 

“ Only hope it’ll spoil her dinner.” 

“No fear of that. She’d eat if she was 
dying.” 

And so on, and bo on; the general feeling 
for the housekeeper being that of detesta¬ 
tion. 

It takes longer than usual for Mrs. Que¬ 
kett to calm her ruffled dignity, for she is 
unaware how much the servants have over¬ 
heard of the discussion between her and 
Mrs. Cray, nor how much they will believe 
of it. So she remains up-stairs for more 
than an hour, and when she descends again 
she has changed her dress, for in a black 
satin gown, with a blonde lace cap orna¬ 
mented with pink flowers, who among the 
lower menials would presume to question 
either her authority or her virtue ? 

She does not forget what has passed, 
however. It returns upon her every now 
and then during the afternoon with an un¬ 
pleasant feeling of insecurity, and when— 
the court dinner being concluded—she makes 
her way up to Colonel Mordannt’s private 
sitting-room, she is just in the mood to make 
herself very disagreeable. The room in 
question is called the study, though it is very 
little study that is ever accomplished within 
its walls, but it is here that the colonel 
usually sits in the evening, smoking his 
pipe, looking over the stable and farm 
accounts, and holding interviews with his 
head groom, kennel-keeper and bailiff. He 
doeB not seem over and above pleased at the 
abrupt entrance of Mrs. Quekett; but he 
glances up from his newspaper and nods. 

“Well, Quekett, have you anything to 
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Bay to me ? Time to settle the housekeeping 
bills again, eh ? ” 

- “No, colonel. If I remember rightiy, 
we settled those only last week,” replies 
Mrs. Quekelt, as she quietly seats berself in 
the chair opposite her master. “ My busi¬ 
ness here is something quite different. I 
want to know if it’s true that you’ve asked 
Master Oliver down to Feu Court for Easter 
this year?” 

Why doesn’t Colonel Mordaunt act as 
nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of a 
thousand would have acted under similar 
circumstances ? "Why doesn’t he resent the 
impertinence of this inquiry by the cujt yet 
emphatic remark, “What in the devil is 
that to you ? ” 

, He iH not a timid, shrinking creature like 
his sister; he could talk glibly enough, and 
plead his own cause bravely enough, when 
in the presence of Irene St. John, what re¬ 
membrance, what knowledge is it that comes 
over him when confronted by this menial, 
that he should twist his paper about to hide 
his countenance, and answer, almost eva¬ 
sively:— 

“Well, Quekelt, I did think of asking 
him. It would only be for a few days. 
There’s no objection, is there ? ” 

: “ I think there’s a very great objection, 
colonel. Master Oliver’s not a gentleman 
as I can get on with at all. The house is 
not like itself while he’s hanging about it, 
with his bad manners, and his tabaccer, 
and his drink.” 

“ Come, come, Quekett, I think you’re a 
little hard upon the boy. Think how young 
he is, and under what disadvantages he has 
labored! He is fond of his pipe and his 
nonsense, I know; but it doesn’t go too far; 
you’ll allow that.” 

“I don’t allow nothing of the sort, 
colonel. I think Master Oliver’s ‘ non- 
■senso,’ as you call it, goes a great deal too 
far. He’s an ill nalured, impertinent, puny 
upstart—that’s my opinion—as wants a deal 
-of bringing down; and he’ll have it one day, 
if he provokes me too far; for as sure as my 
name’s Rebecca Quekett, I’ll let him know 
that”- 

“Hushl” says Colonel Mordaunt, in a 
prolonged whisper, as he rises and examines 
the door to see if it is fast shut. “ Quekett, 
my good creature, you forget how loud you 
•are talking! ” 

i‘Oh; I don’t forget it, colonell I’ve too 
good a memory for that. And don’t you set 


Oliver on to me, or I may raise my .voice a 
little louder yet.” \ 

“ 1 set him onl How can you think so? 
I have never spoken to him of you but in 
terms of the greatest respect. If I thought 
Oliver really meant to be rude to you, I 
, should be exceedingly angry with him. But 
it is only his fun! ” 

“ Well, whether it’s fun or earnest, I 
don’t mean to put up with it any more, 
colonel; so, if Oliver is to come here next 
Easter. I shall turn out. Lady Baldwin will 
be only too glad to have me for the season; 
I had a letter from her od the subject as late 
as last week.” 

Colonel Mordaunt dreads the occasional 
visits which Mrs. Quekett pays to her titled 
patronesses. She never leaves the court, 
except in a bad temper. And when .Mrs. 
Quekett is in a bad temper, she is very apt 
to be communicative on the subject of her 
fancied wrongs. And tittle-tattle, for many 
reasons, Colonel Mordaunt systematically 
discountenances. 

“You mustn’t talk ot^hat, Quekett. What 
should we do without you/? You are my 
right hand 1” 

“ I don’t know about that, sirl I have 
had my suspicions lately that you’re looking 
out for.another sort of a right hand, beside 
me.” 

Colonel Mordaunt starts with surprise, 
and colors. The housekeeper’s sharp eyes 
detect his agitation. 

“I’m not so far wrong, am I, colonel? 
The postbag can tell tales, though it hasn’t 
a tongue. And 1 shall be obliged if yon’ll 
let me have the truth, that I may know how 
I am expected to act.” 

“What do you mean, Quekett? I don’t 
understand you.” 

“ Oh, yes, you do, cjlonel; but I’ll put it 
plainer, if you like. Are you thinkiug of 
marrying?” 

“Really, Quekett, you are so”- 

“Lord alive, manl ” exclaims the house¬ 
keeper, throwing off all restraint; “ you 
can’t pretend not to understand me at your 
age. You must be thinking of'it, or not 
thinking of it. What do all those letters to 
Miss St. John mean, if you’re not courting 
her? There’s as many as three a week if, 
there’s one; and when a man’s come to your 
time of life he don’t write letters for mere 
pleasure — 

“ No, Quekett, no; but business, you know 
—business must be attended to. And I wag 
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left n sort of guardian to my young cousin, 
so”- 

“Fiddle-de-dee!” is the sharp rejoinder. 
“ You can’t stuff me up with such nonsense, 
colonel. Are you going to marry this lady 
or not ? ” 

“GoiDgl No, certainly not going Que- ( 
kett.” 

“ But do you want to marry her? Do 
you mean to ask her ? ” 

“.Well, the thought has crossed my mind, 
I must say. Not but everything is very un¬ 
certain, of course—very uncertain.” 

“ Oh! ” says the housekeeper, curtly; and 
is silent. 

“ Quekett,” resumes her master, after a 
pause, “ if it should be, you know, it could 
.make no difference to you; could it? It 
would be rather pleasanter, on the whole. 
Fen Court is a dull place at times, very dull; 
and you and Isabella are not tbe best of 
friends. A young lady would brighten up 
the house, and make it more cheerful for us 
Don’t you think so ? ” 

“ Oh, much more cheerful, doubtless! ” is 
the sarcastic reply. “And, pray, colonel, 
may I ask, in case of this very desirable 
event taking place, what you intend to do 
about Master Oliver ? ” 

“ About my—nephew ? ” 

“ About your—nephew; yes. Is he to be 
allowed to spend his holidays at the court, 
as usual, upsetting our comfort, and turning 
the house topsy-turvy ? ” 

“ Well, I’ve hardly thought of that, Que- 
kelte. I suppose it would be as—as—she 
wished.” 

- “Oh, very well, colonel! I understand 
you; and if Fen Court is to be given over to 
a boy and girl like that, why, the sooner I’m 
out of it the better. It’s hard enough that I 
should have to look for another home at my 
time of life; but it would be harder to stay 
and have a young mistress and master put 
over my head. Fifteen years I lived with 
your poor dear father, colonel, and never a 
word with any of the family; and when I 
consented to come here,-it was on the ex¬ 
press condition, as you may well remember, 

■ that ”- 

“ Stay, Quekett, not so fast. I have only 

■ told you what I contemplated doing. Noth¬ 
ing is settled yet, nor likely to be; and if I 
thought it would annoy you, why, you know, 
Quekett, for my father’s sake, and—and 
various other reasons, how highly we all 
esteem your services; and I should be most 


concerned if I thought anything would part 
us. Even if I do marry, I shall take care 
that everything with respect to yourself re¬ 
mains as it has ever done; and as for Master 
Oliver, why, I’ll write at once, and tell him 
it is not convenient he should come here at 
, EaBter. He wished to visit us this year; but 
nothiug is of more importance to me than 
your comfort, nor should be, after the long 
period during which you have befriended 
my father and myself. Pray be easy, Que¬ 
kett. Since you desire it, Master Oliver 
shall not come to Fen Court.” 

The housekeeper is pacified; she rises 
from.her seat with a smile. 

“ Well, colonel, I am sure it will be for 
the best, both for Master Oliver and our¬ 
selves. And as for your marriage, all I can 
say is, I wish you good luckl ’Tisn’t just 
what I expected; but I know you too well to 
believe you’d let an) thing come between ns, 
after so many years together.” 

And more than ever certain of her power 
over the master of Fen Court, Mrs. Quekett 
bids him a gracious good-night, and retires 
to her own room. 

When the door has closed behind her, 
Colonel Mordaunt turns the key, and, lean, 
ing back in hie chair, delivers himself over 
to thought. Paiuful thought, apparently, 
for more than once he taken out his hand¬ 
kerchief, and passeB it over his brow. He 
Bits thus for more than an hour, and when 
he rises to seek bis own apartment, his 
countenance is still uneasy and perturbed. 

“ Poor Oliver! ” he thinks, as he does so. 
“ Poor unhappy boy 1 what can I do to rectify 
the errors of his life, or put hope in the 
future for him ? Never have I eo much 
felt my responsibility. If it were not for 
Irene, I could almost—but, no, 1 cannot 
give up that hope yet, not until she crushes 
it without a chance of revival; and then, 
perhaps—weli, then I shall feel uuhappy 
and desperate enough to defy Old Nick 
himself." 

Colonel Mordaunt does not say all this 
rhodoraontade; he only thinks it; and if all 
our thoughts were written down, the world 
would be surprised to find how dramatically 
it talks to itself. It is only when we are 
called upun to clothe our thoughts with lan¬ 
guage that- vanity steps in to make us bait 
and slammer. If we thought less of what 
others tbiuk of us, and more of wbat we de¬ 
sire to say, we should all speak more ele¬ 
gantly, if not grammatically.' Ob, vanity! 
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cnree of mankind—extinguisher to so many 
noble purposes; how many really brilliant 
minds stop short of excellency, stifled out of 
all desire for improvement, or idea of its 
possibility, by your suffocating breath 1 Why, 
even here is a platitude into which my vanity 
has betrayed me; but for the sake of its 
moral, I will leave it. 

“ But why choose Mrs. Cavendish, with 
her heap of children, in that dull suburban 
house ? You will be bored out of your life.” 

How often have those words of Colonel 
Mordaunt returned during the last six 
months upon Irene’s St. John’s mindl 

How intolerable have the children, the 
governess, the suburban society (the very 
worst of all society!), the squabbles, the 
tittle-tattle, thp eternal platitudes, become 
to her! Acquaintances who “drop in” 
whenever they feel so disposed, and hear 
nothing new between the occasions of their 
“ dropping in,” are the most terrible of all 
domestic scourges; the celebrated dropping 
of a drop of water on the victim’s head, or 
King Solomon’s “ droppings ” on the win¬ 
dow-pane, are metaphors which grow feeble 
in comparsion! Irritating to a strong mind, 
what do they not become to that which has 
been enfeebled by suffering? And Irene’s 
mind at this juncture is at its loweBt ebb. 
From having gone as a visitor to her aunt’s 
house, she has come to look upon it a3 her 
home; for after the first few weeks, Mrs. 
Cavendish, pleased with her niece’s society, 
proposed she should take up her residence 
at Norwood, paying her share of the house¬ 
hold expenses. What else had the girl to 
do? What better prospect was there in 
store for her? Friendless, alone, and half 
heartbroken, it had seemed at first aff though 
in this widowed house, where the most dis¬ 
cordant sound that broke the air wa3 the 
babbld of the children’s voices, she had 
fonnd the refuge from the outer world she 
longed for. Her father and mother were 
gone; Eric Keir was gone; everthing she 
cared for in this life was gone. She had but 
one desire—to be left in peace with memory 
—so Irene believed on first returning from 
Brussels to England. But such a state of 
mind is unnatural to the young, and cannot 
last forever. By the time we meet her again, 
she is intolerant of the solitude and quiet. 
It does not soothe—it makes her restless and 
unhappy; that is because she has ceased to 
bewail the natural grief. Heaven takes 
cake of its own, and with each poison sends 


an antidote; and the unnatural pain—the 
pain that this world’s injustice has forced 
upon her, is once more in the ascendant, 
crushing what is best and softest in her 
nature. 

There is no more difficult task for the 
pen than to describe, faithfully and credi¬ 
bly, the interior working of a fellow-crea¬ 
ture’s mind; for it is only those who have 
passed through the phase of feeling written 
of that will believe in it. And yet it is not 
necessary to draw from one’s own experience 
for life pictures. An artist desirous to illus¬ 
trate a scene of suffering and sorrow need 
not have suffered and have sorrowed, but 
goes boldly against the haunts whore? such 
things are (it is not far to go) until he finds 
them; so much the author, to be realistic, 
possess the power to read men’s hearts and 
characters, to workout the mysterious 
problem of the lives and actions that often 
lay so widely severed—to account for the 
strange union of smiling lips and aching 
hearts—of the light morning jest and the 
bitter midnight Bobbing. 

There is no more curious study than that 
of psychology. Oh, the wonderful contra¬ 
dictions! the painful inconsistencies; the 
wide, wide gulf that is fixed between our 
Bouls and the world. It is enough to make 
one believe in M. Howell’s theory that hell 
consists in being made transparent. One 
can scarcely determine which would be 
worse—to have one’s own thoughts laid 
bare, or to see through one’s friends. 

Irene St. John’s soul is a puzzle even to 
herself. The first dead weight of oppression 
that followed her mother’s burial lifted from 
her .mind, the blank sense of nothingness 
dispersed, she wakes to find the necessity 
for restraint withdrawn, and (a3 she told 
Colonel Mordaunt) the old grief pressing 
her down so hardly she has no strength to 
cope with it. 

Mistress of herself, free to think, and act, 
and look at her heart dictates, she has leisnre 
to contemplate, and dissect, and analyze the 
haunting query,•“ Why ?” Why did Erie 
Keir seek her company—why ask her friend¬ 
ship—why intimate, if not assert, he loved 
her ? 

Was the fault on her side? Had she 
given him too much encouragement—been 
too pleased to meet him, talk to him, an¬ 
swer the tender questioning of his eyes? 
Or had he a design against her? Was he 
really so cold-hearted, so shallow, so deceit- 
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ful, as to affect a part to ensure the empty 
triumph of winning her—for nothing ? In 
fancy, with glowing cheek and bright feverish 
eyes, she traces again and again each scene 
in that sad episode of her existence, until 
she reaches the culminating point, and hears 
once more her mother’s words, “ He means 
nothing by it all; ” and the glow dies out to 
be replaced by pallor. 

And then comes the last question of the 
anguished Bpirit—the question that rises to 
so many white lips every day, “ Why does 
heaven permit such unnecessary pain ? Is 
there really a Father-heart up there above, 
beating for and with our own?” I have 
said that this woman is no weak creature, 
ready to sink to the earth beneath the first 
blow from Fate’s mallet. 

Does this phase of her character belie the 
assertion? I think not. Strong bodies fight 
and struggle with the disease under which 
weak frames succumb, and muscular souls 
wrestle with and writhe under an affliction 
which feeble souls may suffer but not feel. 

When Irene St. John had her mother to 
support as well as herself, she stood upright 
and smiled; now that the incentive for 
action is withdrawn, she bends before the 
tempest. Then she suffered more acutely; 
now she suffers more continuously; but 
acute suffering, with intervals of numbness, 
is more tolerable than continuous pain borne 
in monotony. There is nothing now to stir 
Irene up—to deaden the echo of the ques¬ 
tion reverberating against the walls of her 
empty heart; to blind her eyes mercifully to 
the fact that she has delivered herself over 
to a love that is not mutual; and that do all 
she will, she cannot stamp the accursed re¬ 
membrance from her mind. 

She knows all this; it is in black and 
white upon her soul. She is lowered, de¬ 
graded, contemptible in her own eyes, and 
life becomes more intolerable with each 
rising sun. 

It is May before Colonel Mordaunt dares 
to revert to the proposal he made Irene St. 
John in Brussels. He has written fre¬ 
quently to her; hs has seen her more than 
once, but there has been a quiet dignity 
about the girl which forbids him to break 
the compact they had entered on. He felt, 
without being told, that to do so would be to 
mar all his chances of success; bo he has 
only paid Mrs. Cavendish two or three 
ordinary visits, offered Irene two or three 
ordinary presents (which she has quietly 


rejected), and tried to wait patiently until 
the six months’ probation agreed upon should 
be completed. When it is, Colonel Mor¬ 
daunt feels as free to speak aB he had felt 
bound before to hold his tongue; now he 
knows that he will be listened to and an¬ 
swered. For Irene, amongst many other 
virtures, has no young-lady mannerisms 
about her, but is, in the best sense of the 
word, a woman. 

It is a warm soft afternoon in the latter 
part of May; the little garden at Norwood 
is full of syringa, and laburnum, and lilac 
blossoms, and the voices of the children, 
playing at hide-and-seek amongst the bushes, 
come pleasantly in at the opened windows. 
Mrs. Cavendish has left the house to call 
upon Borne friend, and Irene and Colonel 
Mordaunt are alone. 

“ I hope you received your dividends all 
right this quarter?” he commences by say¬ 
ing; for since her orphanhood he has taken 
sole charge .of her small income. 

“ Oh, yes, thank you ! I sent your check 
to the bank, and there waB no difficulty about 
the matter. You are most punctual in your 
payments.” 

“ Will you be as punctual, Irene ? You 
have not forgetten, have you, what yon 
promised to give me in May ? ” 

The color mounts to her pure pale face, 
but she does not turn it from him. 

“Your answer? Oh, nol how could I 
forget it? Only I wish—I wish you could 
have guessed it, Colonel Mordaunt, without 
giving me the pain of repeating what I said 
before.” 

His countenance falls. 

“ Are your feelings, then, quiet un¬ 
changed ? Have you no kindlier thoughts 
of me than you had then ? ” 

“ How could any thoughts be kindlier than 
they have heen, or more grateful? But 
kindly thoughts and gratitude are—are not 
love, Colonel Mordaunt.”' 

“ Then you are not yet cured of the old 
wound, Irene ? ” 

The girl leans her cheek against the 
window-still, and gazes with languid heavy 
eyes into the open space beyond. 

“For God’s sake, don’t speak of it?” 

But he continues:— 

“ Six months’ reflection has not had the 
power to convince you that the most mor¬ 
tifying of all enterprises is the attempt to 
regain our influences over an errant heart.” 

“ I have never'attempted to regain itl ” 
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ehe exclaims, indignantly. “ I would not 
take it were it offered me! I have done 
with the name and the thought of the thing 
forever.” 

She looks so beautiful—so strangely as 
8 he did of old, with the hot angry color 
rising and falling in her face, that he is 
more than ever eager to win her for him¬ 
self. 

“ Then, Irene, what are you waiting for ? 
lly home is open to you; why not accept it? 
l am sure you are not happy here.” 

“Oh, I am well enough! The children 
bored me at first; but I am getting used to 
them, as I am to everything else,” with a 
deep sigh. 

“ I cannot believe you, Irene. You, who 
have been accustomed, both during your 
father’s and mother’s lifetime, to be feted 
and amused, and carried hither and thither; 
you cannnt be contented to Bpend your days 
in this small cottage, with no better com¬ 
pany than your auut, and her governess, 
and her overgrown boys. It cannot go on, 
my child; it will kill youl ” 

“ I am tougher than, you think. I wish 
that I were not.” 

“ You are bearing up wonderfully, but 
you will break down at last. Come, Irene, 
let me reason with you. You acknowl¬ 
edged just now that all you desire is. to 
forget this disappointment. Why not try 
to forget it in my house as well as in this ? ” 

She shudders slightly, but he, sees it. 

“ Colonel Mordaunt, it is impossible! ” 

“ I cannot see the impossibility. I know 
that you are not in love with me, but I am 
content to be in love with you. I am con¬ 
tent to cfako you mistress of my iortune 
and my house, and everything I possess, in 
return for yourself. It is a fair bargain, if 
you will but subscribe to it.” 

“ Oh, it iB not fair! You do not know 
what you are agreeing to—how terribly you 
might feel it afterwards.” 

“ I am willing to take the risk.” 

She hesitates a moment; it is very BWeet 
to a woman to feel she is loved so entirely, 
and recklessly, and devotedly, that her pos¬ 
session is the only one thing in this world 
that her lover acknowledges worth living 
for. It is sweet to be loved, even when we 
can give nothing in return.. A selfish satis¬ 
faction that has no part nor lot in the first 
requirement of the divine passion—self- 
ahnegation; but still it falls soothingly upon 
the wounded spirit that has been rudely 


thrust from its legitimate resting-place. It 
is not so sweet as loving, but it is the next 
best thing, and Irene feels gratitude and 
hesitation. After all, can any change make 
her position worse than it is now ? 

Colonel Mordaunt sees the hesitaiion, and 
forgets the shudder which preceded it. 

“Irene, my dearest girl, think of what I 
say. You imagine that life is over for you; 
that it can never have any charm again; 
that it will be all the same if you pass the 
remainder of it here or anywhere. Then 
come to mel Fen Court, at the least, is as 
comfortable a home as Laburnum Cottage; 
here you are but a guest, there you will be a 
mistress, and have—may I say it?—as de¬ 
voted a friend as any you will find in Nor¬ 
wood. Will you not come ? ” 

He pleads with as much earnestness as 
though he had been young, his fine face 
lighted up as only love can light up a man’s 
countenance, and his firm hands closed 
Upon her own. The day is nearly won. It 
is on her very lips to answer “yes,” when, 
from beyond the garden-gate, comes the 
sound of that most irrepressible of accli¬ 
matisation, the Italian organ, and the air 
it murders is that of the “Blue Danube” 
Waltzes. 

“No, no!” cries Irene, as both hands 
Wrench themselves away from his and go 
up with startling energy to shut out the 
maddening Btrains, “ you must not—you 
shall not ask me that again! I have told 
you that it is impossible 1 ” And with that 
leaveB him to himself. 

Colonel Mordaunt is bitterly disappointed, 
he had made so sure, he can hardly say why, 
that this final appeal would be crowned with 
success, that the girls determinate refusal 
comes on him like a great blow. He can 
hardly believe that he will really lose her— 
that she will not return and tell him. it was 
a mistake; and in that belief he still lingers 
about the cottage—futilely. 

Mrs. Cavendish returns and begs him to 
remain to tea, but he declines, with thanks. 
The opportunity for speaking to Irene by 
herself is over, and he is not likely to de¬ 
rive any further benefit from seeing her in 
the presence of the governess and children. 
So he returns to his hotel for the night, not 
having quite made up his mind whether he 
shall bid the inmates of the cottage a formal 
farewell upon the morrow, or slip back to 
Leicestershire as he had come from it-r- 
unnoticed. With the morning, however, he 
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finds bis courage has evaporated, and (bat 
he cannot leave Norwood without at least 
looking in her fair face again. 

So, after having made a pretence of eat 
ing breakfast, the poor old gentleman (all 
the poorer for being old, and feeling his age 
at this moment more• acutely than any 
youngster can imagine for him) strulls up to 
Laburnum Cottage, and enters at the wicket 
gate. 

The lawn is covered with children, play¬ 
ing croquet with their governess and mother, 
who nods to him sb be enters, with an 
inclination of her head towards the open 
door. 

“Irene is in the school-room,” she says, 
gayly. 

But Irene is not in the school-room, she 
bas seen him enter, and comes to meet him 
in the narrow passage, clad in a soft muslin 
robe of white and black, the shape, and 
folds, and general appearance of which be 
ever afterwards remembers. 

“ Colonel Mordaunt,” she says, hurriedly, 
with heightened color, and trembling parted 
lips, “ were you sincere in what you told me 
yesterday, that you would take me for your 
wife, just as I am, without one particle of 
love in me, except for a shameful memory ? ” 

“ Irene, you know I was I ” 

“ Then take met ” she answers, as she 
submits to the arms that are thrown about 
her, and the lips that are laid npon her own. 

Women are problems, cela va sans dire; 
though why the problem should remain 
insoluable, is, perhaps, less due to their in¬ 
tricacy than the muddle-heads who Blrive 
to fathom them by beginning at the wrong 
end. I don’t know what reason Colonel 
Mordaunt may assign to this apparently 
sudden change in Irene St. John’s senti¬ 
ments; perhaps he attributes it to the effect 
of deliberation—more likely to the irresisti¬ 
bility of his own pleading, but anyway he is 
quite satisfied with the result. 

- Mrs. Cavendish is not in the least sur¬ 
prised, but thinks it the very best thing her 
niece could do; and the governess and 
children became quite excited at the pros¬ 
pect of a wedding. No one is surprised, 
indeed, after the lapse of half an hour, un¬ 
less it be Irene herself; and even she, once 
reconciled to the idea, tells her own heart 
that it is fate, and she might have guessed 

- that it would end bo all along. 

Perhaps. I have even.failed in surprising 


my reader? Yet there had been an im¬ 
petus, and a very strong one, given to Irene 
St. John’s will that day. 

The impetus came in a letter bearing the 
postmark of Berwick, where Mrs. Caven¬ 
dish’s daughter Mary was staying with 
some friends, and which letter her mother 
bad read aloud for the benefit of the break¬ 
fast table. 

“ We were at such a grand party last 
week,” (so part of Mary’s innocent commu¬ 
nication ran) “ at Lord Norham’s. I wore 
my blue silk, with the pearl ornaments you 
lent me, and they were so much admired. 
Lord Muiraven (Lord Norham’s eldest son) 
was there, and Mr. Keir. Lord Muiraven 
danced twice with me, but hi9 brother never 
even spoke to me, which I thought rather 
rude. However, he is engaged to be married 
to a Miss Robertson, such a pretty girl, and 
had no eyes for any one else. They danced 
together all the evening. Mr. Keir is con¬ 
sidered handsome, but I like Lord Muiraven 
best.” 

“Very complimentary to Mary, I’m sure,” 
remarked the gratified mother, as she re¬ 
folded the letter. “My dear Irene, I wish 
you would just reach me down the “ Peer¬ 
age.” What a thing it would be if Lord 
Muiraven took a fancy to the girl! ” 

Voila tout. 

Irene St. John having once make up her 
mind to accept Colonel Mordaunt’s offer, 
puts no obstacle in the way of an early 
marriage, on the contrary, she appears al¬ 
most feverishly anxious that the mattor 
shonld be settled and done with as Boon as 
possible; and, as they have none to cousult 
bnt themselves, and her will is law, the 
wedding is fixed to take place during the 
succeeding month. All that she stipulates 
for is that it Bhall be perfectly private. 
She believes she has strength to go through 
all that is before her, but she would prefer 
not testing that strength in public; and her 
first consideration now is for the feelings 
of her future husband, that they may never 
be hurt by some weak betrayal of her own. 
So all the necessary preparations are expe¬ 
ditiously but quietly, made, and when the 
morning itself arrives (a lovely morning in 
June, just twelve month after poor Mrs. 
St. John held that trying interview with 
Eric Keir, in Brook Street), there are not 
above a dozen urchins, two nursery-maid^ 
with perambulators, and a stray baker-boy, 
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hanging about the wicket of Laburnum 
Cottage to see the bride step into her car¬ 
riage. The paucity of Irene’s male rela¬ 
tions has made it rather difficult to find any 
one to stand in the position of a father to 
her on this occasion; but her uncle Mr. 
Campbell, takes that responsibility on him¬ 
self, and has the honor of sharing her 
equipage. Mr. Campbell is accompanied to 
Norwood by his wife and two eldest daugh¬ 
ters, who, with Mary and Emily Cavendish, 
form Irene’s modest troupe of bridesmaids; 
and Miss Mordaunt (to whom her brother, 
finding all persuasion unavailing, was forced 
to send a peremptory order to put in an 
appearance at the wedding) is also present. 

She arrived the day before, and up to the 
moment of going to church has resisted all 
Irene’s endeavors to make acquaintance with 
her, by entreaties that she will not tronble 
herself on her account—that she will take 
no notice of her—that Bhe will leave her to 
do as she best can by herself, until the girl 
inclines to the belief that her new sister-in- 
law is most antagonistic both to the marri¬ 
age and herself, and little dreams that Isa¬ 
bella Mordaunt’s eyes have opened on a new 
world at the sight of her beauty, and are 
ready to shed tears at the slightest demons¬ 
tration of interest on her part. Yet she is 
too miserably shy and reserved to show it. 

There is little time, howevere, for Irene 
to think of that just now, or of anything 
except the matters in hand, through all of 
which she conducts herself with great dig¬ 
nity and sweetness. 

Colonel Mordaunt naturally thinks there 
never was a lovelier or more graceful bride, 
and uiost of those who see her think the 
same; but Irene’s outward comportment is 
the least noble thing about her that day. It 
cannot but be a day of bitter recollection to 
her, but she will not show it. She will not 
mar the value of the gift which she has 
freely given by letting the receiver see how 
little worth it is to herself. She goes 
through the religious ceremony in simple 
faith-that she will be enabled "to keep the 
promises she makes; and then she mixes in 
the little festivity that follows with as much 
gayety as is consistent with the occasion. 

Colonel Mordaunt is enchanted with her 
every look, and word, and action; the old 
man hardly knows whether he is standing 
on his head or bis heels; he is wrapt up in 
'tlft present, and has quite forgotten all that 
went before it. Even when he finds himself 


alone with his young wife in the railway 
carriage, speeding fast to Weymouth, where 
they are to spend their honeymoon, the 
vision is not dispelled. It is true that he 
throws his arm rather awkwardly about her 
Blender figure, and kisses her for the first 
time aB a husband, with more timidity than 
he would have Bhown had he been twenty- 
years younger. But Irene’s quiet affection¬ 
ate manners reassure him. She appears 
to take such an interest in all that is going 
on around them, and talks so naturally of 
what they shall do and see at Weymouth, 
and of the pleasant autumn they shall spend 
together at Fen Court, that his passing tre¬ 
pidation lest the girl should, after all, regret 
the decison she had made is soon dispelled; 
and, what is better, the days that follow 
bring no cloud with them to lessen his tran¬ 
quillity. For Irene is not a woman to marry 
a man and then worry him to the grave by 
her sentimental grief for another; she has 
chosen her present lot, and she intends to 
make it as happy a lot as lies in her power. 
She is of too honorable and upright a nature 
to make a fellow-creature pay the debt of 
her own misfortune, and especially a fellow- 
creature who is doing everything in hit 
power to make her happy. And, added to 
this, she is too wise to call in a doctor and 
not follow his prescriptions. She has mar¬ 
ried Colonel Mordaunt as a refuge from her- 
Belf; she never denies the truth even to her 
own heart; and if she is still to sit down and 
pine to death for love of Eric Keir, where 
was the necessity for action which her 
strong will brought to bear upon her feebler 
natnre. She may break down hereafter; 
but Irene Mordaunt commences her march 
upon married life bravely. 

She not only strives to please—she is 
pleased with ail that her husband does for 
her—with the numerous presents he lays 
at her feet, the pleasant excursions he de¬ 
vises, the thoughtful cafe he shows for her 
comfort. She repays it all with gratitude 
and affection. Yes, Colonel Mordaunt has 
done well in confidiDg his honor and hap¬ 
piness to Irene’s keeping! 

About the same date, in that same month 
of June, a jolly genial hearted old man, 
commonly known as the Earl of Norham, is 
seated in the library of Berwick Castle, in 
her majesty’s loyal and worshipful burough 
of Berwick. Lord Norham does not carry 
out in the faintest degree the idea of a lord, 
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as usually depicted by the heated imagina¬ 
tions of the young and the uninitiated. 
His appearance alone would be sufficient to 
put to flight all the dreams of sweet seven¬ 
teen, or the ambitious cravings of a maturer 
age. He is a tall stout man, of about flve- 
and-sixty, with a smiling red face, a bushy 
head of gray hair, and mutton-chop whis¬ 
kers just one shade darker; and he is 
dressed in black and white checked trousers, 
of decidedly country make, a white waist¬ 
coat, with the old-faBhioned stock surmount¬ 
ing it, and a brown Holland coat. The win¬ 
dows of the library are all open to the air, 
and Lord Norham is not warmly attired, yet 
he seems much oppressed by the weather, 
and to see him lay down his pen every two 
minutes (he is writing letters for the midday 
post), and mop his heated face round and 
round with a yellow and red silk handker¬ 
chief until it shines again, you would be 
ready to swear he was a jolly well-to-do 
farmer, who had every reason to be satis¬ 
fied with his crops and his dinner-table. In 
effect, Lord Norham is all you would im¬ 
agine him to be; for agriculture is his 
hobby, and he allows no accidents to dis¬ 
turb his peace. But he is something much 
better into the bargain—a true nobleman, 
and the fondest father in the United King¬ 
dom. He lost his wife at a very early stage 
of their married- life, and he has never 
thought of marrying again, but devoted his 
life to the children she left behind her. 
There are. only those three, Robert, Lord 
Muiraven, and his brothers Eric and Cecil, 
and when their mother died the eldest was 
just four years old. Then it was that all 
the latent worth and nobility of Lord Nor- 
ham’s character came forth. His friends 
had rated him before at a very ordinary 
standard, knowing him to be an excellent 
landlord and an indulgent husband, and 
crediting him with as much good sense as 
his position in life' required, and a strict 
belief -in the Thirty-nine Articles. But 
from that date they saw the man as he 
really was—from that moment, when he 
knew himself to be widowed and desolate, 
and his unfortunate little ones left without 
a mother at the very time they wanted her 
most, he took a solemn oath never to. place 
the happiness of her children at the mercy 
of another woman’s caprice, but to be to 
them, as far as in him lay, father and 
mother both. The,man must have had a 
heart as wide as a woman’s to arrive at such 


a conclusion and stick to it, for the tempta¬ 
tions to change his state again must have 
been manifold. But as in some mother’s 
breasts the feelings of maternity, once de¬ 
veloped, can never be rivalled by a meaner 
passion, so, though far more rarely, it occa¬ 
sionally happens with a father; and from 
that day to this, when we see him mopping 
his dear old face with his silk handkerchief, 
Lord Norham has never staggered in hi3 
purpose—more, ho has never repented it. 
Lord Muiraven and his brothers do not know 
what it is to regret their mother. She died 
so early that they have no recollection of 
her; and Lord Norham’s care and indulgence 
have been so close and unremitting, that the 
knowledge that other young men have moth¬ 
ers who love them and are their best friends, 
has no power to do more than make them 
think what a glorious old fellow their father 
must be, never to have let them feel the 
want of theirs. Indeed, love for their father 
is a religion with these young men, who 
even go the length of being jealous of each 
other in vieing for his affection in return. 
And with Lord Norham, the boys are every¬ 
thing. His earldom might be wrested from 
him, Berwick Castle burnt to the ground, 
his money sunk in a West End theatre, the 
Saturday Review might even stoop to take 
an interest in his proceedings—yet give him 
his “ boys,” and he would be happy. For 
their sakes, he sows, and reaps, and threshes 
out the corn, has horse-boxes added to his 
stables, and a tennis court built upon bis 
grounds; the house heated by steam, and 
the drawing-room turned into a smoking 
divan. They are his one thought, and in¬ 
terest, and pleasure—the theme that is 
forever on his tongue, with which he wearies 
everybody but himself. He lives upon “ the 
boys,” and sleeps upon “ the boys,” and cats 
and drinks “ the boys,” and when he dies, 
those cabalistic words, “ the boys,” will be 
found engraven on his honest loving heart. 

He has just raised his handkerchief to 
wipe bis face for about the twentieth time, 
when the floor was thrown open, and a 
“ boy’’ enters. There is no need for Lord 
Norham to turn round. He knowns the step 
trust him for that—and the beam that illu¬ 
minates his countenance makes it look red¬ 
der and shinier than before. 

“Well, my dear boy I” he commences, 
before the prodigy can reach his side. 

“ Have you seen this, dad ? ” replies Ce- 
oil, as he places the. ’Dimes upon the table. 
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He is a fine young fellow, just one year 
younger than Eric, and, aB his father puts 
on- his glasses to read the paragraph to 
which he points, he stands by his side and 
throws his arm right round the old man’s 
neck in the most charming and natural 
manner possible. 

“ Where, my dear boy, where ? ” demands 
Lord Norham, running his eyes up and down 
the page. 

“There, dad—the top marriage. ‘ At St. 
John’s Church, Norwood, Philip Hordaunt, 
Esq., of Fen Court, Leicestershire, Lieut. 
Colonel in H. M. Regt. 155th Royal Greens, 
to Irene, only child of the late Thomas St. 
John, Esq., of Brook Street, W.’ Don’t 
you know who that is? Eric’s spoon, that 
he was so hot after laBt season. He’ll be 
awfully cut up when he reads this; I know.” 

“Eric’s spoon, dear boy I” exclaims Lord 
Norham, who is quite at a loss to under¬ 
stand the mysterious allusion. 

“Yes, the woman he was spooney on, I 
mean. Why, every one thought it was a 
Bettled thing, for he was always at the 
house. But I suppose she wouldn’t have 
him—which quite accounts for the poor 
fellow’s dumps all last autumn, you know, 
father; he didn’t seem to care for hunting or 
shooting, or doing anything in company. 
I said at the time I was sure the girl had 
jilted him; and so she has, plain enough 1” 

“ My dear boy, this is a perfect revelation 
to the I” exclaims Lord Norham, pushing 
his glasses on to bis forehead, and wheeling 
round his chair to confront his son. “ Eric 
in love! I had not the least idea of it.” 

“ Hadn’t you ? He was close enough with 
us, of course; but I made sure he would have 
told you. Oh, these things muBt happen, 
yon know, dadi There’s no help for them.” 

“And this girl—this Miss St. John, or 
whoever she is—refused your brother, you 
say ? ” 

“ No, I didn’t say that, father. I know 
nothing for certain; it was only supposition 
on my part. But, pu. ting this and that to¬ 
gether, it lookB like it, doesn’t it, now ? ” 

Cecil is smiling with the carelessness of 
youth to pain; but Lord Norham is looking 
grave, his heart wretched at the idea of one 
of his cherished “boys” having been so 
slighted. It is'true that he has heard noth¬ 
ing of this little episode in Eric’s life; for 
when he goes np to town, a very rare occur¬ 
rence, he seldom stays for more than a few 
weeks at a time, and never mixes in any 


lighter dissipation than an evening in the 
House to hear some of his old friends speak 
(Lord Norham was for many years a mem¬ 
ber of Parliament himself), or a heavy poli¬ 
tical dinner where no ladies are admitted. 

It is all news to him, and very unpleasant 
news. It enables him to account for several 
things in Eric’s behaviour which have puz¬ 
zled him before; but it shocks him to think 
that his boy should have been suffering alone 
—shocks him almost aB much as though he 
had been his mother instead of his father— 
and all his thoughts go out immediately to 
the best means of conveying him comfort. 

“Cecil, my dear!” (the old man con¬ 
stantly makes strangers smile to hear him 
address these stalwart young men, with 
beards upon their chins, as though they 
were still children) “ don’t say anything 
about this to your brother, will you ? He 
will hear it fast enough; ill news travels 
apace.” 

“ Oh, he’s seen it, father; at least, I ex¬ 
pect he’s seen it, for he was studying the 
paper for an hour before I got it. I only 
took it up when he laid it down.” 

“ And where is he now ? ” demands Lord 
Norham quickly. It would be exaggeration 
perhaps to assert that he has immediate vis¬ 
ions of his beloved Eric sticking head down¬ 
wards in the muddiest part of the lake, but 
had his imagination thus run riot, he could 
scarcely have asked the question with more 
anxiety. 

“In his room, I think; I haven’t seen 
him since. By the way, dad, I shall run np 
to town again to-morrow. Eric says he has 
had enough of it; but Muiraven and I have 
engagements three weeks deep. You can’t 
be up again during this season, I suppose? ” 

“ I don’t thinks so, dear boy, unless it 
ohould be for a week before the House 
breaks up. And so Eric is not going back 
again, though it must be very dull for him 
here, I’m afraid.” 

‘•Precious slow, isn’t it, now the Robert¬ 
sons are gone ? ” 

“ You’ll stay with them, I suppose, 
Cecil?” 

“ Well, I don’t think so. They’ve asked 
me, but I’d rather put up with Bob. It’s 
all very well being engaged, you know, 
father, when you are sitting on a sofa to¬ 
gether in a room by yourselves; but it takes 
all the gilt off the gingerbread for me to be 
trotted out before a few friends as Harriet’s 
‘young man.’ Bliss is only procurable in 
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solitude or a crowd. Besides, a nine o'cloob 
breakfast and no latchkey doesn’t agree with 
tny notions of the season.” 

“ It ought to agree with your notions of 
being engaged, you young scamp! ” says bis 
father, laughing. 

“No, it doesn’t! No woman shall ever 
beep me in leading strings, married or sin¬ 
gle. I mean to have my liberty all my life. 
And if Harriet doesn’t like it, why, she may 
lump it, or take up with some one else; 
that’s what I tell her! ” 

“The principles of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury I ” cries Lord Norham. “Well! I think 
she’s be a fool to change you, Cecil, what¬ 
ever conditions you may choose to make.” 

“ Of course you think bo, dad, However, 
if my lady wants to keep me in town this 
weather, she’ll have to make herself very 
agreeable. Perfect sin to leave this place 
for bricks and mortar, isn’t it? ” 

“It seems a pity, just as the hay is 
coming on, too. I shall persuade Eric to 
ride over to the moors with me, and see 
what the grouse prospectB are looking like.” 

“Tea! do, father. That’ll stir up the 
poor old boy. Halloo there’s Muiraven 
beckoning to me across the lawn. We’re 
going to bleed the bay filly. She’s been 
looking very queer the last few days. Hope 
it’s not glanders. All right! ” with a shout; 
“l’llcome! ” And leaping through the open 
window, LordNorham’s youngest hope joins 
his brother, while the old man gazes after 
his sons until they disappear, with eyes 
overbrimming with proud affection. 

Then he rises and goes in search of his 
stricken Eric, with much the same sort of 
feeling with which a woman rushes to the 
side of a beloved daughter as soon as she 
hears she is in trouble. 

$ Eric is in his bed-room—a large hand¬ 
some apartment, facing the park—and he is 
sittinglat the toilet-table, without any ap¬ 
parent design, gazing at the thick foilage 
below, and the fallow deer that are clus¬ 
tered on the grass beneath it. 

He jumps up ae soon as his father enters 
it, however, and begins to whistle loudly, 
and to run his fingers through his hair be¬ 
fore the glass, as though his sole object in 
going there had been to beautify himself. 

• “ Well, dad ? ” he says, cheerfully. 

“ Well, my dear boyl ” replies Lord Nor¬ 
ham, with a vain attempt to conceal his 
anxiety, “ what are yon going to do with 
yourself this fine morning ? ” 


“ I’m sure I don’t know. Hide, I suppose, 
or read, or yawn the time away. Where 
are the others ? ” 

“ Gone to the stables to physic the bay 
filly. Have you seen the papers Erie? ” 

A slight change passes over his counte¬ 
nance—just a quiver of the muscles, noth¬ 
ing more, but the father’s eye detectBit. 

“Yes, thanks—oh, yes! I’ve seen theml 
No news, as usual. There never is any 
news uow-a-days.” 

“ Have you seen.' the Times, my dear 
boy?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What! the advertisement sheet—the 
marriages ? ” 

“ Yes I why did you ask me ? ” 

“ Because I thought—I imagined—there 
was an announcement there that would in¬ 
terest you—that would be news; in fact, 
had news.” 

“Who said so?” demands Eric Heir, 
turning around to confront his father. He 
is very pale, and there is a hard look aboat 
the lines of his face which was not there 
yesterday, otherwise, he seems himself, and 
quite collected. 

Bat Lord Norham will not betray Cecil; 
he never sets one child againBt the other by 
letting him suppose that his brothers speak 
.of him behind his back, that is one reason 
why the yonng men are naturally so fond 
of one another and of him. 

“ I imagined so, my dear hoy, that’s all. 
Your little penchant of last season was no 
secret, you know, and reading what I do to¬ 
day, I naturally thought ”- 

“ You are speaking of Miss St. John’s 
marriage, father, I suppose. But why 
should that cut me up? We were very 
good friends before her mother died, and 
all that sort of thing, hut ”- 

“ But nothing more! You didn’t care for 
her, Eric ? ” 

“ My dear old dad, you are not going to 
advocate my caring for another man’s wife, j 
are you ? Of course I liked her—every one 
liked her, she was awfully pretty and jolly, 
and distingue looking, and if she's only half 
as nice as Mrs. Mordaunt as she was as Miss 
St. John, I shall say that—that—Mordaunt, 
whoever he may be, is a very lucky fellow.” 
And here Eric whistles more ferociously 
than before. 

“ It is such a relief to hear you speak in 
this strain abont it; my dear boy,” replies 
Lord Norham, who has Beated himself in an 
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armchair by the open window, “do you 
know, Eric, from the rumors that have 
reached me, I waB almost afraid—almost 
afraid, you know, .my dear, that you might 
have been led on to propose in that quarter. 
You didn’t propose to her, did you Eric ? ” 

“No, dad, I didn’t propose to her! ” re¬ 
plies the young man, stoutly. 

“Then why did you break off the inti¬ 
macy so suddenly? You used to be very 
intimate indeed with the St. Johns last 
season.” 

“What a jolly old Inquisitor you would 
have made, father, and how you would 
have enjoyed putting the'thumb-screw on a 
fellow! Why did I break off the intimacy 
so suddenly? Well, I didn’t break if off. 
Urs. St. John thought I was there too often, 
and told me so, and I sheered off in con¬ 
sequence. Afterwards they went abroad, 
and the pool: old lady died, and I have not 
seen the young one since. That is the 
whole truth.” 

“ And you didn’t like the girl well enough 
to marry her, then ? ” 

A cloud, palable to the dullest eye, ob¬ 
scures for a moment all the forced gayety 
of his expression. 

“ My dear father, I don’t want to marry 
any one.” 

“That is what puzzles me, Eric. Why 
shouldn’t you want to? 

“ There’s a lot of time, isn’t there ? You 
don’t expect a fellow to tie himself down for 
life at flve-and-twenty? ” 

“No; but it is unnatural for a young man 
to avoid female Bociety as you do. It can¬ 
not be because you dislike it, my dear boy.” 

“I have no particular taste for it.” 

“But why? They don’t snub you, do 
they? I should think you could do pretty 
much as you liked with the women, eh, 
Eric?” with a glance of pride that speaks 
volumes. 

“ I never try, dad. I’m happy as I am.” 

“My dear boy, that is what convinces 
me that there is something more the mat¬ 
ter than you choose to confess. If every¬ 
thing was right, you wouldn’t be happy as 
you are. Look at your brothers 1 Here's 
Cecil engaged already. 

“Poor devill ” interpolates Eric. 

“ And Muiraven doing his best to be so; 
although I don’t think he is quite such a 
favorite with the girls as bis brother. I’m 
sure I don’t know why, or what they can 
possibly want more, for you would scarcely 


meet a finer young man from here to John 
O’Groat’s than Muiraven is.” 

Eric, recalling Muiraven’s thick-set fig¬ 
ure, round rosy face (he takes after the 
earl), and reddish hair, cannot forbear 
smiling. 

“ He’s an out-and-out good fellow, dad, 
but he’s no beauty.” 

“ He’s a different style to yourself, I al¬ 
low, but he’s a very good-looking young man. 
However, that doesn't alter circumstances. 
If he doesn’t marry, it is all - the more 
incumbent on you to think of doing so.” 

“ I shall never marry, father,” says Eric, 
uneasily, “you must put that idea out of 
your head at once.” 

“There, again, that’s unnatural, and 
there must be a reason for it. You are 
graver, too, than your years, Eric, and you 
often have fits of despondency, and I have 
thought, my dear (you’ll forgive your old 
father for mentioning it), that you must 
have encountered some little disappoint¬ 
ment early in life, say in your college days, 
which has had a great effect upon your 
character. Am I right ? ” 

“ How closely you must have watched 
me! ” replies the son, evasively. 

“ Whom have I in the world to interest 
me except you and your brothers ? You 
are part of myself, my dear boy. Your 
pleasures are my pleasures, and your griefs 
become my griefs. I have passed many a 
restless night thinking of you, Eric! ” 

“Dear old dadl ” says Eric, laying his 
hand on his father’s shoulder, and looking 
him affectionately in the face, “ I am not 
worth so much trouble on your part—in¬ 
deed I am not.” 

“ Oh, now I feel inclined to quarrel with 
you!” says Lord Norham, “the idea of 
your talking Buch nonsense! Why, child, 
if it were for no other reason, it would be 
for this, that every time you look at me as 
you did just now, your sweet mother seems 
to rise from her grave and gaze at me 
through your eyes. Ah, my poor Gracel if 
Bhe had lived, her boys would have had 
some one to whom they felt they could open 
their hearts, instead of closing them up and 
bearing their troubles, by themselves.” 

“Father, don’t say that! ” exclaims Eric, 
earnestly. “ If I had twenty mothers, I 
couldn’t have confided in them more than 
I do in you, nor loved them more. But 
you are too good for mo, and expect too 
great things of me, and I shall end by 
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being a disappointment) after all. That is 
my fear.” 

. “I can never be disappointed while yon 
and yonr brothers are happy; but how can 
Iremedy an evil of which I must not hear? ” 

“ You will harp on that idea of my com¬ 
ing to grief I ” says Eric, testily. 

“Because I believe it to be true. I 
would never try to force your confidence, 
dear boy, but it would be a geat comfort to 
know you had no secret from me.” 

. The young man has a struggle with him¬ 
self, flushes, and then runs on, hurriedly:— 

“Well, then, if it will give you any 
pleasure, I will tell you. I have had a 
trouble of the kind you mention, and I find 
it bard to throw it off, and I should very 
much like to leave England again for a short 
time. PerhapB, after all, it is better you 
should know the truth, father, and then 
you will be able to account for the restless¬ 
ness of my disposition.” 

. “ My poor boy I ” says Lord Norham, ab¬ 
stractedly. But Eric doesn’t care about 
being pitied. 

“ What about the traveling, dad ?. Charley 
Holmes is going in for bis county next elec¬ 
tion, and wants me to run over to America 
with him for a spell first. It’s nothing of a 
journey now-a-days, and I could come back 
whenever you wanted me. Shall I say I’ll 
go?” 

“ Go, my dear ? Yes, of course, if it’ll 
give you any pleasure, only take care of 
yourself, and come back cured.” 


“Ho fear of that,” he replies, laughingi 
“ in fact, it’s half done already. We can’t 
go through life without any scratches, 
father.” 

“ No, my boy, nol and they’re necessary, 
too—they’re necessary. Make what ar¬ 
rangements you like about America, Eric; 
fix your own time and your own destina¬ 
tion, only make up your mind to enjoy 
yourself, and to come back cured, my boy, 
—to come back cured.” 

Lord Norham is about to leave the room 
as he chuckles over the last words, but 
suddenly he turns and comes back again. 

“ I hove suffered, my dear,” he says, 
gently, “ I know what it is.” 

The young man grasps the hand extended; 
squeezes it aB though it were in a vice, and 
walks away to tbe open window. 

His father pats him softly on the back, 
passes his hand once fondly over his hair, 
and leaves him to himself. And this is the 
parent from whom he has concealed the 
darkest secret of his lifel 

“Oh, if I could but tell him I” groans 
Eric, “ if I only could make up my mind to 
tell him, how much happier I should be. 
Irene! Irene! you have doubled the gulf 
between us! ” 

He does not weep; he has grown too old 
for tears, but be stands at the window, 
suffering the tortures of hell, until the loud 
clanging of the luncheon-bell draws him 
back unwillingly into the world again.. 


[To be continued.] 
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AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH. 

By Florence Marryat. 


CHAPTER IV. 

T is on a glorioua July afternoon that 
Colonel Mordaunt brings his wife to Fen 
Court. There is no railway station within 
ton miles of Priestley, but an open carriage 
meets them on arrival at the nearest town, 
and as they roll homewards through long 
country lanes, bordered with hedges in which 
the bramble flower and the woodbine have 
joined issue to pull the wildroses and the 
purple nightshade to the ground, Irene ex¬ 
periences a sense of silent calm which makes 
her believe that she has at last breasted suc¬ 
cessfully the billows of life, and emerged 
thence with the greatest good this world 
affords us in her hand—contentment! They 
have had a long and tedious journey from 
Way mouth; the sun has been inconveniently 
warm, and the railway carriages filled with 
dust, and even good-natured people might 
be excused from feeling a little peevish or 
impatient by the close of the day; but Irene 
and Colonel Mordaunt seem admirably fitted 
to get on together. She is all gentle abqui- 
escence to anything he may propose (grati¬ 
tude and indifference being the principal 
ingredients in submission), and he is devoted 
to his young wife, and has spent his time 
hitherto in anticipating her wishes, but in a 
manner so unobtrusive as to have rendered 
even the honeymoon agreeblo to her. For, 
whatever may be the general opinion to the 
contrary, the honeymoon is not always the 
happiest part of married life; indeed, there 
are few instances of it in which both hus¬ 
band and wife are not secretly pleased when 
it is drawing to a close. Brides who are 
worshiped as divinities during the first week 
are apt to become exigeantes during the last 
three, and bridegrooms are sometimes forced 
to confess the melancholy truth that the 
“ full soul loatheth the honeycomb.” I have 
known a seven days’ wife cry all the after¬ 
noon because her husband went to sleep on 
the couch; and a freBhly-made Benedict 
plead law, sickness, business, anything, in 
order to procure a run up to town during the 
fatal moon, and a few hours’ cessation from 
the continuous tax laid on his patience, 
gallantry and temper. Many a married life 


that has ended in misery|might havejflowed 
on evenly enough had it not been for the 
injury done to the woman’s character during 
that month of blandishments and folly. It 
requires a strong mind to accept at their true 
worth all the nonsense a man talks and all 
the foolish actions of which he is guilty, 
during those first rapturous moments of 
possession—and women, as a rule, are not 
strong-minded. All the hyperbole of passion, 
which until then they have only heard in- 
furtive lovers’ whispers, is now poured out 
boldly at their feet, and the geese imagine 
it to be a specimen or a promise of what 
their future life shall he. A fortnight sees 
the ardor cooled; in a month it has evapor¬ 
ated, and thenceforth they are judged, not as 
goddesses, hut women. How few stand the 
test and can step down gracefully from the 
pedestal on which they have been unnat¬ 
urally exalted to the level of their husbands’ 
hearts, let the lives of our married acquaint¬ 
ances answer for us. But whether it would 
prevent the final isssue or not, it is never¬ 
theless true that the happiness of many a 
man and woman would not come so quickly 
to a close, were the latter treated with a little 
more discretion during the honeymoon. As 
husbands intend to go so Bhould they begin. 
A woman is a suspicious animal; her experi¬ 
ence is small, her views are narrow, her 
range of sight limited; and more men have 
been whined, and teased, and irritated 
out of their love than stormed out of it. 
There is no more miserable mistake in life 
than to attempt to warn up a fading passion; 
rechauffes are never worth much, but this 
style of rechauffe pays the worst of all. If 
wives would be reasonable, they will take all 
■that is offered them; but never Bloop to ex¬ 
tract an unwilling avowal of affection, which 
will burn none the brighter for being dragged 
to the light of day. A little happy indiffer¬ 
ence is the best possible medicine for a 
drooping love; and the injunction to “ leave 
them alone and they’ll come home,” holds 
as good with men as with the flock of Bo- 
peep. Irene Mordaunt bids fair to keep her 
husband’s devotion in a healthy coudilion 1 
by this means. Her manner towards him is 
as sweet and gentle as it can be, but it 
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naturally possesses no ardor, and this want 
of passion on her part is just sufficient to 
keep his middle aged flatne burning very 
brightly, without giving him any anxiety on 
account of hers. 

He would have perferred, like other 
men, to make a fool of himself during the 
honeymoon (and the adage that “ there is no 
fool like an old fool” holds truer in love 
than any other feeling), but something in 
Irene’s quiet and sensible manner has for¬ 
bidden it, and compelled him to treat her as 
if they had been married for several years. 
And yet she is not cold to him—she does 
not repulse his attentions, nor refuse to 
acknowledge them; on the contrary, as they 
commence their drive to Priestley, and he 
wraps a shawl about her feet, and makes her 
put them upon the opposite seat, the smile 
with which she thanks him would be suffi¬ 
cient to put a younger man “ off his head.” 

“How beautiful the country isl” she 
nays, as they pass fields of clean-shorn 
sheep, and rosy children bobbing curtseys 
by the cottage gates, and wagons of late- 
gathered hay breathing “ odors of Araby ” 
as they crawl by; “how sweet and clean 
everything looks and smells! Philip, I long 
to see the garden;. I am so fond of flowers. 
Do you remember the lovely bouquets you 
used to sent me in Brussels ? ” 

“Perfectly, my darling” (Colonel Mor- 
daunt seldom calls his wife anything but 
« darling,” and the word has ceased to grate 
on her ears as it did at first, recalling the lost 
voice that spoke it once); “ and how you used 
to turn up your noBe at my humble offerings.” 

“I never told you so, Philip; that must 
be an invention of you own.” 

“Perhaps I divined it, Irene; for my eyes 
were very keen for anything that concerned 
you in those days.” 

“ Well, it was very wicked of me, then, 
and I promise that I won’t turn up my nose 
at the first bouquet you give me from Pen 
Conrt.” 

“ You shall have a beauty the very first 
thing in the morning. I hope the garden 
will be in good order—I have given suffi¬ 
cient directions on the subject.” 

“ Doesn’t Isabella care for flowers ?” 

“Not much, I think. She is a strange 
creature in some of her ways. I sometimes 
wonder, darling, how you and she will get 
on with one another.” 

“Why, admirably, of course—I mean to 
get on with her.” 


Colonel Mordaunt turns round and gazes 
at his wife adoringly. 

“You are too good! ” he says; “O Irene! 
if I don’t make you happy may God’s 
judgment”- • 

“Hushl hushl” Bhe interrupts him, 
quickly; “pray don’t Bay that, you make 
me feel so small.” 

But see how much less than a woman Bhe 
would have been not to care .for him, who 
bad taken her in his arms, despite his knowl¬ 
edge of her outraged affections, and treated 
her as though she had flown to them of her 
own accord. She does not love him, this 
gallant gentle gentluman who almost wor¬ 
ships her, but she is very grateful and almost 
happy, and bids fair to make a model wife 
and mistress. As the carriage reaches the 
entrance to Pen Court, and rolls up the 
broad drive through the shrubbery, she 
becomes quite excited in her admiration, 

“ Is this ours—really ? ” she exclaimes, 
inquiringly. 

“ It is yours, my own darling, every inch 
of itl ” replies her husband. 

“O Philip!” And in her delight and 
surprise she turns and kiBses him, for the 
first time of her own accord. 

Colonel Mordaunt flushes up to his eyes 
with gratification, and this trifling episode 
has the power to dispel much of the ner¬ 
vousness with which he has looked forward 
to introducing his wife at Fen Court. 

“Here we are, at last!” he exclaims,as 
the carriage stops before the bold porch, 
and a couple of men-servants appear upon 
the doorstep. “Jump down, my darling; 
Isabella is sure to be waiting for you, and 
you must be tired to death with this long 
drive.” 

“I am not at all tired,” is her rejoinder; 
“ and I mean to see every bit of the garden 
before I go to bed to-night.” 

Miss Mordaunt is waiting for them in the 
hall. 

“ Oh, my dear Mrs. Mordauntl I came—I 
thought, perhaps—1 didn’t know ”- 

“ Did you not expect us so soon ? ” replies 
Irene, stooping to kiss her sister in-law. “I 
think we have come rather quickly.” 

“Quickly!” echoes Colonel Mordaunt, 
who is close upon her heels; “ Why we have 
been hours on the road. What time have 
you ordered dinner, Isabella ? 

“ At seven—at least I believe at seven— 
but if you would rather not ”— : — 

“ The sooner the better,” says her brother; 
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*' seven will do admirably. And now, if you 
will take Irene to her bed-room and help her 
off with her things, I think she will be 
obliged to you. Ton won’t dress to-night, 
darling ? ” 

“Oh, no, Philip; only take the dust off. 
What a wide staircase, and such pretty 
carpets! Ob, is this my room? It is beau¬ 
tiful. How nice and fresh it looks! And 
blue, tool I wonder who chose blue? It 
is my favorite color.” 

“ It was my brother who ordered it to be 
refurnished with this color. Can I help you 
off with your bonnet, Mrs. Mordaunt? Or 
perhaps you had rather be alone—if I had 
better go ”- 

“Oh, nol don’t go! I shall be ready di¬ 
rectly. But why do you not call me by my 
Christian name ? Surely we are not to be 
‘ Alisa ’ and 1 Mrs.’ to one anotherl ” 

“ If you wish it—of course—but I should 
not have thought”— Miss Mordaunt’s 
deprecating manner is already casting a 
chill over Irene’s coming home. 

“Since we are to bo sisters, I think it 
should be so,” she answereB, with a glance 
of scrutiny at her companion; but she is not 
so eager in her manner of addressing her 
again, and it is a relief to hear her husband’s 
voice asking for admittance, 

“ Have you everything you want—are you 
quite comfortable? Isabella, where is Mrs. 
Quekett ? I thought Bhe would be here to 
welcome Irene to Pen Court.” 

Miss Mordaunt telegraphs a look of mean¬ 
ing to her brother—it is very slight, but 
Irene catches it, and feels immediately that 
there is something to be concealed. 

“ Who is Mrs. Quekett ? ” she demands, 
abruptly, looking from one to the other. 

“ The housekeeper”-commences Miss 

Mordaunt. 

“ Well, hardly a housekeeper, Isabella, 
although she certainly does keep house for 
us,” interrupts her brother. 

“She does keep house for you, and yet 
she is not your housekeeper,” says Irene, 
merrily; “ she must be an anomaly, this 
Mrs. Quekett. Pray, is she’ young or old, 
fat or thin, wise or foolish ? Though, after 
what you have just said, Philip, I should 
not be at all surprised to hear that she is all 
of them put together.” 

“ You are a saucy girl, and don’t deserve 
an answer; but when you come to know her 
you will acknowledge that Mrs. Quekett is a 
very wonderful woman, and can be almost 


anything she chooses. When I said she was 
hardly a housekeeper, I meant she was 
superior to the place. Bnt she lived for 
manv years with my father in that capacity, 
and has always bad a home with me since 
his death. You will find her a great help 
to you darling, for I’m sure you can’t know 
much about housekeeping; and I hope you 
will get on very well together.” 

“ There is no doubt of it; I always get on 
well with servants; that is,if they keep their 
places. But with regard to housekeeping, 
Philip, I intend to agreeably surprise you. 
I know much more than you imagine, and 
mean to make myself perfect. I always 
thought I should like to have a large house 
like this to look after, and to keep in spick- 
span order. I like pretty things, bnt the 
romance of untidyness never held any charms 
for me. I was cut out for an old maid.” 

“ It is lucky for me, darling, that we met 
before you had made up your mind unalter¬ 
ably upon that subject,” says Colonel Mor¬ 
daunt, laughing, as he draws her arm within 
his own to lead her to the dining-room. 
“ But, however good a manager you may be, 
I am sure you will find Mrs. Quekett an ad¬ 
mirable assistant, to say the very least of it. 
She has been always used to manage the 
household affairs, and, were I you, I should 
leave them in her hands. Why should you 
trouble your head about such matters, when 
I can afford to keep some one to do it for 
you?” 

“Mrs Quekett will have plenty to do, 
Philip. I did not mean that I should rise 
with the lark each morning to call the 
maids, or walk about in the trail of the 
broom and dustpan, to see that they do 
their duty; but I’ve no opinion of a mis¬ 
tress who leaves her work to the servants. 
Have you ? ” 

At these words Isabella again steals one 
of those furtive, mutual-understanding 
glances at Colonel Mordaunt, with an ex¬ 
pression that rouses not only Irene’s cari¬ 
osity, but her spirits, and she does not wait 
for an answer to her question. 

“ At all events, I mean to try and make 
myself equal to the position you have placed 
me in, Philip,” she continues. 

“ And you would be so, my darling, a 
thousand times over,” he whispers, fondly, 
•“ even had I placed you on a throne.” 

This conversation gives a brief insight to 
the state of mind in which Irene enters on 
the performance of her new duties. The 
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glances which she intercepted between her 
sister-in-law and her husband do not give 
her more than a moment’s uneasiness, while 
they strengthen her purpose of self-depend¬ 
ence. 

She misinterprets their meaning; she im¬ 
agines they arose from their doubt of her 
capability to maintain her position as mis¬ 
tress of Fen Court, and she becomes de¬ 
termined, in consequence, to prove that 
they are mistaken. From the hour she 
accepted Colonel Mordaunt’s proposal, and 
fixed her thoughts upon a future shared 
with him, Irene has experienced more 
pleasure from the prospect of having the 
entire management of the household at Fen 
Court upon her hands than anything else. 

For, in order to fight successfully with 
disappointment, or even to fight at all, we 
must have some definite employment. A 
man generally has a business or profession 
to engross his loyal thoughts and shut the 
door in the face of all the rebel ones (though 
what a knack they have of peeping through 
the chinks!), with him the grinding necessity 
of making bread, eitherfor himself or others, 
is paramount, and leaves little leisure for 
painful introspection. It is not that he 
feels the lesB for being busy, it is that he 
has less time to feel. 

The female sex has in all ages, most un¬ 
deservedly, gained credit for being the more 
constant of the two, but though they mourn 
more explosively, their grief is neither so 
bitter nor so long. A man and woman who 
love each other are irrevocably separated; 
what happens to them ? He seldom speaks 
of his loss to any one; if he does, it is in 
short sharp sentences, that are dismissed as 
soon as possible, and he goes about his work 
as usual; worries his head over the ledger 
in hiB counting-house, strains every nerve to 
outwit the counsel for the other side, con¬ 
ducts three or four services a day, or sits up 
all night writing for the press. Every now 
and then, doubtless, a sad thought comes 
between him and his employment; he sees 
her, or hears of her, or the remembrance of 
something they have shared in the past 
smiteB him with sudden pain; but he puts 
it away, he must put it away, if he is to 
pursue the business which depends upon bis 
brain, or hand, or skill. Where is the 
woman, meanwhile, who mourns him, poor 
wretch, as hopelessly (I have no wish to 
detract from the sex’s capability of loving) 
as only a woman can 1 


Sitting by the fire, most likely, if it is- 
winter, or lying on her bed if it is summer^ 
with a novel in her hand, or a piece of fancy 
work, and all her mind fixed upon her absent, 
lover, ready and willing to talk over the 
cruelty of her disappointment with the first 
friend who calls; crying till she can hnrdly 
see out of her eyes, refusing to attend any 
party of pleasure (women think giving up- 
balls, and theaters, and concerts an immense 
proof of constancy; they don’t understand 
how the highest laughter is often used to- 
coneeal the heaviest hearts); even refusing 
to eat, sitting down, in fact, with her dead 
love in her lap, determined to huree it and 
weep over it, and recall all she has loBt with 
it, until she makes herself first hysterical, 
and then useless, and lastly ill, and a worry 
to every one connected with her. Our 
friendB die, and we bury them. Why can’t 
we bury the corpses of our dead hopes in 
the same way ? The regret we feel for 
those whom we have lost by death is sad 
enough, and sharp enough, God knows, as 
it returns in the silent watches of the night 
or even amidst the clamorous hurry of the 
day; but what would it not be were we to 
keep those still forms ever beside us, to- 
prevent all hope of Borrow siDking into 
natural sleep ? Yet that is what most 
women do with their blighted affections; and 
many of them experience actual disappoint¬ 
ment when they discover that Time has 
mercifully closed the wound, and they are 
“ getting over it.” They keep it open as- 
long as they possibly can, they tear the ban¬ 
dage away which opportunity affords them; 
and when the healed spot is no longer ca¬ 
pable of laceration, they will sit down and 
begin to cry afresh over their own incon¬ 
stancy. And, perhaps, when they have 
reached this epoch, the man is still experi¬ 
encing those occasional sharp cruel stabs 
of remembrance which are all the worse to 
bear because they come so seldom, and the 
fleBh is unuBed. to them. 

But if women were brought up to work 
like men (in other kind, perhaps, but with 
the same necessity), active employment^ 
either of brain or hand, would place the 
sexes, in this matter, on a level; and while 
much needless misery would be spared to 
the one, a large amount of comfort would 
accrue to the other; for of all persons with 
whom to shun intercourse in this life, give 
me the flabby thing which calls itBelf a 
woman who has (had “ a disappointment 
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as though there were no disappointment in 
the world but that which springs from love 
turned sour with adversity, like small beer 
by thunder. 

Irene has never been a woman utterly 
without a purpose. In her early girlhood, 
and bbfore she experienced any necessity 
to gamble with life for forgetfulness, she 
was accustomed to look upon each day in 
which she had done nothing as a day to be 
regretted. She used to read much at that 
time, not desultorily, but on a fixed plan; 
and Bhe would allow no pleasure, however 
tempting, to lure her from her self-imposed 
task until it was accomplished. She took a 
very bright interest in politics, in the pro¬ 
jects for improving the condition of the 
nation at large, and all new discoveries, 
whether in art,science or nature, attempted, 
also, as most able minds do, to put down 
her thoughts on all these things in writing 
but was quite satisfied with the ample 
variety of mental food which ancient and 
modern literature placed before her, and 
never had the least desire to cram her own 
ideas down the throats of others. In fine, 
until the unfortunate moment arrived in 
which she met Eric Keir, Irene was a happy 
helpful matter-of-fact, woman; and though 
the' two blows which she received so close 
together did for a while crush life’s purpose 
out of her and blur her vision of a noble and 
elevated future, it is all coming back to her 
now as she finds herself mistresB of Fen 
Court, and the mists thatobBCured her duty, 
are clearing away from before her eyes. To 
make her husband’s house what it should be 
(and what Colonel; Mordauut has already 
deplored in her hearing, that it is not,) one 
of the best-appointed and pleasantest houses 
in the country; to render herself unagree¬ 
able, favorite hostess; to be the ruler of his 
household, the frieud of his tenants, and the 
benefactor of the poor who are dependent 
on him—this is the path which she has 
chalked out for herself, and in which she is 
resolute to walk. Some women think it 
beneath them to make their husbands’ 
homes comfortable. They want to deliver 
lectures like Emily Faithfull, or write books 
like Mrs. Riddell, or compose songs like 
Elizabeth Philip, or play Juliet like Mrs. 
Scott Siddons; and if they are not permitted 
to labor through the medium of the stage 
the platform or the press, their mission is 
wrested fiom them; there is nothing more 
to live for. 


Irene Mordaunt knows better. She knows 
that if genuis is not required to keep the 
machinery of a large establishment in work¬ 
ing order, good sense is, and, however 
capable, and far-seeing, and practical her 
head may be, it is none too much so for the 
worthy employment of the large sums of 
money that must annually pass through her 
hands. She does not think the work be¬ 
neath her, she feels like a queen entering 
upon her territory, and as her husband, 
when their dinner is ended, makes the touf 
with her of his possessions, she notes with a 
keen eye where improvement is most needed, 
and registers inward vows to be faithful to 
the trust committed to her. The knowledge 
of her responsibility works on Irene like a 
charm, her spirits rise, her eyes become 
brighter, her pulse beats more healthfully, 
and she retires to rest full of expectation 
for the coming morrow. Such are some of 
the good effects of realizing that there is 
work left in the world to do which no one 
can accomplish as well as ourselves. Had 
Irene remained at Laburnum Cottage with 
Mrs. Cavendish, she might have continued 
to be a lovesiek maiden to this day; as it is, 
the task which she has undertaken with a 
sincere intention of fulfilling, will lift her, 
step by step, above the earth-stained trou¬ 
bles of the world, until Bhe has reached the 
highest elevation her moral nature is capable 
of attaining. 

She wakes in the morning, fresh a9 a 
flower, and active as a squirrel. She has 
not opened her eyes two seconds before she 
has thrown up the casement and is inhal¬ 
ing the sweetness of the noisette roses that 
cluster round it. The pure cool country air 
is like a draft of life; the scented flowers 
are hanging six and eight upon one stem, 
across the meadow comes the lowing of the 
cows as they return from the milking-shed, 
and the bleating of the calves that welcome 
them, and underneath her, are the gardeners, 
sharpening their scythes to mow the dewy 
lawn. The freshness, the sweetness, the 
simplicity, the peace of all around her, wake 
the deepest gratitude in Irene’s heart, and 
make the tears rise to her eyes. She is all 
anxiety to mingle again in the Beenes that 
lie before her, to retrace her footsteps of last 
night, and make sure that it was all reality, 
and before Colonel Mardaunt has realized 
that she has left him, she is up and dressed, 
and roaming Jver the wet grass and through 
the shrubberies and gardens, where at sound 
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of the breakfast-bell, she reappears, with 
rose-tinted cheeks, damp boots, a draggled 
muslin dreBB, and her hands full of flowers. 
Her husband, now looking one way and now 
the other, is on the doorstep, anxiously 
awaiting her. 

“ My darlingl ” he commences, reproach¬ 
fully. 

“How, Philip, don’t scold! I know I’m 
a horrid object, but it won’t take me a 
prinute to change. I’ve been all through 
the hothouses and the kitchen gardens, 
and down the wilderness, and over the 
bridge by that piece of water, and then I got 
into a field and found lots of mushrooms. 
(Do you like mushrooms ? They are iu my 
skirt, under the flowers.) And I came back 
by the meadows you showed me last night, 
where the horses are, and—oh, I am so tired 
and so wetl But I haven’t enjoyed any¬ 
thing like it for months past.” 

Colonel Mordauntlook8 as though he were 
enjoying the recital as much as she had done 
the reality. 

“ I am so glad to hear it,” he says, as he 
kisses her, “ but you can come into break¬ 
fast as you are, can you not? ” 

“ Whatl with my hair half down my back, 
and my dress clinging to me like a wet flag? 
I sbonld scarcely look dignified at the head 
of your table Philip. Give me ten minutes’ 
grace, to set myself to rightB. Good morn¬ 
ing, Isabella. I have not a hand to offer 
you, but I have had such a delightful 
ramble.” 

Then she turns to the servant iu attend¬ 
ance. 

“ Take these flowers, James, and place 
them on the sideboard, and bring up the 
breakfast. Have you been used to make 
the tea, Isabella ? Will you be so good as 
to do so for one morning more, iu considera¬ 
tion of the novelty of the situation ? I will 
be in good time to-morrow, Philip; iut I 
had no idea the place was half so lovely, 
and I ran on from one delight to another, 
and could not tear myself away.” 

She is mounting the staircase now, still 
attended by her husband; and Miss Mor- 
daunt looks after her with unfeigned sur¬ 
prise. So young and strange—and. yet so 
cool and at her easel The woman who has 
Bpent all her life in fear, lest Bhe should be 
saying or doing something wrong, cannot 
understand the confidence which is engen¬ 
dered by a knowledge of our own powers of 
pleasing. In another minute Irene is down 


again, her hair rearranged, and her dress 
exchanged for a wrapper of pale blue, which 
is wonderfully becoming to her, and as her 
sister-in-law sees her smile, and hears her 
talk, and watches her do all the honors of 
the breakfast-table, as though she had sat 
there for years, she marvels how so bright 
an apparation can ever have been persuaded 
to link her fortunes with those of Philip, 
and take up her residence at Fen Court. 

“What are you going to do to-day, 
Philip ?” says, Irene, as the meal draws to a 
conclusion. 

Colonel Mordaunt has already risen from 
the table, and taken up his station on the 
hearthrug. 

“ Well, that depends mostly on yourself, 
my darling. I have a great deal to do, of 
course, after two months’ absence, about 
the kennel and the farm, but I should hardly 
like to leave you alone so soon.” 

“ But I shall have Isabella, and plenty of 
employment. There ore all my things to 
he unpacked, and the new maid seems so 
stupid, so I shall go and superintend her; 
and I have the dinner to order, and the 
kitchen to inspect, and to make the acquaint¬ 
ance of Mrs. What’s-her-name.” 

Colonel Mordaunt starts. 

“Mrs. QuekettI Ah I true, I should like 
to introduce Mrs. Quekett to you before I 
go out, Irene. She is such a very old ser¬ 
vant of the family.” 

“ All right, dear. Bing the bell and tell 
her to come up now. I am quite ready to 
see her.” 

Again does Isabella raise deprecating eyes 
to her brother’s face. Something, which 
the nnsuspecting bride is sure to resent, 
must come to the surface before long, and 
manlike, Colonel Mordaunt tries to throw 
the responsibility of the disclosure on to his 
sister’s shoulders. 

“ Obi—abl—yes, to be sure! I suppose 
Mrs. Quekett will be able to Bee Irene now, 
Isabella ? ” 

The mere question throws Miss Mordaunt 
into a stale of extra flurry. 

“ I don’t know, Philip—I know so little, 
you see. I am sure I cannot say. Per¬ 
haps you had belter—but if Mrs. Mordaunt 
could wait—it is no use to ask me.” 

“ Is the old woman ill ? ” demands Irene. 
It iB the only solution of the apparent mys¬ 
tery Bhe can imagine. 

“Bless you, no! as well as you are,” 
says her husband, forgetting the inexpedi- 
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ency of the confession, “only used to rise 
late. She has had no mistress, you know, 
my darling, and you must make some ex¬ 
cuses for her in consequence; but—there, X 
hope to goodness you will get on well to¬ 
gether, and have no quarrels and disagree¬ 
ments of any sort.” 

“Quarrels, Philip, with the servants!— 
you need have no fear of that. If Mrs. 
Quekett has not yet risen, I can easily give 
my orders for to-day to the cook, I suppose 
she is efficient and trustworthy ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, only don’t you think that it 
would be better, just at first, you know, to 
leave things as they are and 1st Quekett 
manage the dinners for you ? ” 

“ No, Philip, I don’t. I think, were I to 
do so, that I should be very likely never to 
gain any proper authority among my ser¬ 
vants, and I Bhould rather begin as I intend 
to go on. I see you have not much faith in 
my housekeeping,” she continues, gayly, 
“ but you have never had an opportunity of 
judging my powers. Wait till this eveningl 
What time shall we dine ? ” 

“ When you choose, my darling, but seven 
has been the usual hour. I think, Isabella,” 
turning to his sister, “ that, as Irene says, 
it will be better for. her to give her dinner 
orders this morning to the cook; what do 
you say ? ” 

“ Oh, don’t ask me, Philip, it must be 
just as you please, only what will Quekett 
think ? ” 

“ You can explain the matter to her, 
surely, and by to-morrow she will,be ac¬ 
quainted with Irene. Perhaps she had 
belter not see her till I return. I will come 
back to lunch,” 

“ What afuss about nothing! ” says Irene, 
laughing. “ My dear, Philip, one would 
think I had never had the management of 
any servants before. I see how it is—the 
old housekeeper is jealous of my coming, 
and you are afraid she may let me see it. 
Well, then have no fears, I will talk her out 
of her jealousy, and we shall be the best of 
friends by the time you return.” 

“ Who could resist you ? ” replies the 
enamored Colonel, as he embraces his wife, 
and leaves the room.. 

“ Now, the very first thing I want to see, 
Isabella,” says Irene, rising from her chair, 
“ is the drawing-room, for people, will be 
coming to call on me by and by, you know, 
and I never fancy a sitting-room till I have 
arranged it according to my own taste. 


Will yon come with me? You must let me 
be very exigeante for the first few days, and 
keep you all to myself.” 

For this expression of interest, to which 
she is so unaccustomed, Isabella Mordaunt 
feels very much inclined to cast her arms 
about the speaker’s neck and thank her, 
but her natural nervousness rises upper¬ 
most, and she only looks' foolish and un¬ 
easy. 

“ The drawing-room!—well, I hardly know 
—of course it is no business of mine—but I 
think it is locked.” 

“ Locked!—don’t you use it, then ? ” 

“Not often—that is to say, only when 
we have a dinner party.” ' 

“Oh, I mean to ubjj it every day, and 
make it the prettiest room in the house. 
Let us go and inspect it at once. Who has 
the key?—Quekett ? ” 

“ I believe so—I am not sure,” com¬ 
mences Mis3 Mordaunt. Irene answers by 
ringing the bell. 

“ James, deBire Mrs. Quekett, or whoever 
has the key of the drawing-room, to send it 
down to me.” 

There is a delay of several minutes, and 
then the footman reappears, with the key 
in bis hand, and a comical expression in his 
face, half of pleasure and half of fear, as 
though a battle had been found necessary in 
order to achieve his purpose, but that he 
rather likes the warfare than otherwise, 
Irene thruBts her arm through that of her 
sister-in-law, and leads her off in triumph. 

“ Shocking I Horrible!” is her verdict, 
as the glories of the Fen Court drawing¬ 
room come to view. “ My dear Isabella, 
how could you allow things to remain like 
this? No flowers—no white curtains—and 
all the furniture done up in brown Holland, 
as though we had gone out of town. The 
first thing we must do is to strip off those 
horrid covers. Where is the housemaid ? ” 

“But, my dear Mrs. Mordaunt,” Isa¬ 
bella cannot yet pluck up courage to address 
her sister-in-law by any other name, “she 
thinks—that is, Mrs. Quekett thinkB—they 
are quite necessary for the preservation of 
the damask.” 

“ And I think them quite unnecessary,” 
retorts Irene, merrily. “ Here, Anne; take 
off these covers; strip the muslin off thb- 
chandeliers, and open ali the windows. The 
room feels as though a corpse had been laid 
out in ill What a fine piano!—that must 
come out into the middle of the room.” 
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“ It has always stood against the wall,” 
says Isabella. 

“ Then I am sure it is quite time it had a 
change. Oh, what a lovely thing for 
flowers! ” seizing on an old basin of em¬ 
bossed silver which stands on the floor; 
“ what is this rubbish in it ?—rose-leaves ? 
Turn them out, Anne, and put the bowl on 
the side hoard ip the dining-room. And, 
stop!—-take all of the vaseB away at the same 
time; I never keep a vase in sight unless it 
is filled with flowers.” 

“Yes ma’am; but, please, what am I to 
do with these dead leaves? ” 

“ Throw them away.” 

“Yes ma’am;, ouly,” looking towards 
Miss Mordaunt, “ Mrs. Quekett placed them 
here, you know, miSsI ” 

“YeB;tobe8ure;soshedid. Ihardlyknow, 
Mrs. Mordaunt, whether you ought ”- 

« To throw away Quekett’s rose-leaves ? ” 
with a hearty laugh; “ well, perhaps not; so 
you can return them to her, Anne, if you 
choose; only please to relieve my bowl of 
them as soon as possible.” 

Then she flits away, altering the disposi¬ 
tion of the chairs and tables; discarding 
the ornaments which she considers in bad 
taste; scattering music on the open piano, 
books and work upon the table, and flowers 
everywhere—doing all that a woman can, in 
fact turn a common place and dull-looking 
apartment into a temple of fanciful grace. 

“Come, that is a little better!” she ex¬ 
claims, at last; “ but it will bear any amount 
of improvement yet. Flowers are the thing, 
Isabella; you can make even an ugly room 
look nice with plenty of flowers; and there 
are really beautiful things here. It shall be 
a very picture of a room before the week is 
out. And now to my dinner—I bad nearly 
forgotten it. That old woman must be up 
by this time.” 

“It is only just eleven,” replies Miss 
Mordaunt. 

“ As much as that! ” with a look of dis¬ 
may; “ my dear Isabella, I shall be all be¬ 
hindhand, and when I have been boasting 
to Philip 1 I must see Quekett at once in 
the morning-room, and then we will arrange 
■our plans for the day.” 

She flies to the morning room—a pleasant 
little apartment next the diniug-room, which 
is to be dedicated to her use—and pulls the 
bell rather vigorously in her haste. 

“ James, desire Mrs. Quekett to come up 
to me at once.” 


“ Yes ma’am,” replies James, and retires, 
inwardly chuckling. He reads the character 
of his new mistress, and views with unholy 
delight domestic differences looming in the 
distance. 

“ Won’t there be a rowl ” he remarks, as 
the housemaid goes, unwillingly, lo deliver 
the message at the door of Mrs. Quekett’s 
room. 

Now, as it happens, Mrs. Quekett is up 
and stirring; for curiosity to see the bride 
has overpowered her natural indolence; 
but she has not quite completed her toilet, 
and the unwelcome information that Bhe is 
to “ go down-stairs at once and take her 
orders from the new missus in the morning- 
room,” does not tend to promote her alacrity. 

Another ten minuteB have elapsed when 
Irene rings the bell again. 

“ Have you delievered my message to the 
housekeeper?” 

“Yes ma’am; and she’s just coming 
down th6 stairs now.” 

“ She must be a little quicker at another 
time,” his mistress murmurs. She feels, 
prophetically, that she is about to have 
trouble with this “ old servant of the family,” 
and she determined at once to assert her 
authority as head of her husband’s household. 

Mrs. Quekett enteres; Irene looks up 
meets her eye, and feels at once that they 
are enemies. There is something in the 
woman’s glance and manner, even in this 
first interview, that savors so much of in¬ 
solent familiarity, that her indignation is 
roused, and she can hardly speak to her 
without, evincing it. 

“ I hope I see you well, ma’am,” says 
Mrs Quekett, sinking into the nearest chair. 

“Quite well,thank yonl” replies Irene, 
choking down her wrath and trying to re¬ 
member all her husband has told her of the 
faithful services of the creature before her. 
“ I have sent for you Quekett, to take the 
orders for the dinner. We are rather late 
this morning,” glancing at her watch, 
“ but, as it is the first time, it is perhaps 
excusable.” 

“AhI I manage all that, ma’am; you 
will have no trouble about the dinners. I 
have pleased the colonel and his father be¬ 
fore him for over a matter of thirty years, 
and as I’ve begun so shall I go on. My 
cook gives me more trouble than she ought 
to do, but I shall get rid of her at Michael¬ 
mas, if not before, and try one from Loudon 
instead. They’re better taught than these 
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country women. You’re from London your- 
celf, aren’t you?” 

Under this address Irene sits for a mo¬ 
ment stupefied. She can hardly believe 
she is listening to a servant speaking. She 
has never been used to hear the domeBtics 
in her parents’ house address her but in the 
most deferential tones; and as she realizes 
that it really is the housekeeper who sits be¬ 
fore her, her blood boils with indignation, 
and the look she raises should have withered 
Mrs. Quekett in her chair. 

“I think we had better keep to the mat¬ 
ter in hand,” Bhe answers, loftily. “I in¬ 
tend to give ray own orders, Mrs. Quekett, 
and it will be your place to transmit them 
to the other servants. I shall very soon be 
able to judge what the cook can do, and to 
decide on the necessity of parting with her 
or not. Meanwhile, we will speak about the 
dinner.” 

She runs through the list of dishes rapidly, 
names the hour at which she desires the 
meal to be served, and enjoins the strictest 
punctuality on the astonished housekeeper. 

“And to-morrow morning,” says Irene, 
as she rises from her chair, “ I must request 
you will be in this room by ten o’clock, to 
receive my orders—and if lam not here,you 
can wait for me. I shall go over the kitchens 
and lower offices this afternoon. Let the 
servants be prepared to receive me. And— 
one word, Mrs. Quekett; I have not been 
accustomed to see servant sit down in my 
pre8e.nce,” 

With that she sails out of the room with 
the air of an offended queen. 

Mrs. Quekett is not subdued, but she is 
enraged beyond measure. She turnes purple 
and gasps in the chair where her new mis¬ 
tress has left her; and it takes a great deal 
of bottled porter and a great many stewed 
kidneys that morning to restore her to any¬ 
thing like her usual equanimity. 

“Wait about here till it pleases her to 
come and give me her orders! Not for the 
highest lady in Christendom would I do it, 
and I’m sure I sha’n’t for her. She may give 
her orders to the cook, and welcome. I 
don’t stir out of my bed for any one until 
I’m inclined to do it. And not sit down in 
her presence, indeed! I must speak to the 
colonel about this. Matters must be settled 
between the colonel and me before.this day 
closes.” 

“And so, in truth they must have been, 
to judge from the forlorn and henpecked 


appearance with which the colonel enters 
his wife’s dressing-room that evening before 
retiring to bed. He haB passed a very happy 
day, for Irene has not confided the little 
domestic troubles of the morning to him; 
she has thought that she will fight the ig¬ 
noble battle by herself, and that no servant 
will presume to make a few quietly-spoken 
words of caution a pretext for appealing to 
her master’s judgement; but she is mistaken. 
Colonel Mordaunt has been enduring a very 
stormy half hour in that study of his before 
making his escape up-stairs, and the vision 
of a peaceful married life has fled before it 
like a dream. He comes up to Irene’s side, 
looking quite fagged and worn out, and older 
by ten years than he did in the morning. 
She notices it at once. 

“ My dear Philip, how tired you must bel 
You have been exerting yourself too much 
after your long journey yesterday.” 

“ I am only worried, my darling. What 
is this row between you and Quekett ? I 
did so hope you would have been able to get 
on with the old woman.” 

“ Has she been complaining to you?” 

“ She came into my Btudy just now—she 
has been used to have a talk with me oc¬ 
casionally in the evenings—and told me 
what had happened. She is very much pul 
out about it, naturally.” 

“So was I put out about it—naturally I 
But I didn’t immediately bring my troubles 
to you, Philip, though I conclude I have 
more right to your sympathy than a Bervant 
can have.” 

“ How did it happen ? ” 

“Nothing happened. If Mrs. Quekett is 
vexed—which she did not intimate to me—I 
suppose it is because I told her I intended 
to give the household orders in future. I 
dare say she has had a great deal of liberty; 
but that kind of thing can’t go on when a 
man manies.” 

“ Of course not; and I hope she will come 
round to t-ee it in that light after a time. 
But she says she would rather you gave your 
orders to the cook instead of her. You won’t 
mind that, will you ? ” 

“ Not at all—I shall prefer it; for, to tell 
you the- truth, I don’t quite like your Mrs. 
Quekett, Philip; her manners are too famil¬ 
iar and assuming to please me.” 

“ Remember how long she has been with 
us; old servants are apt to forget themselves 
sometimes.” 

“Do you think so? My mother had 
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lady’s-maid who had been with her since 
her marriage, and only left ns for a home of 
her own; she never addressed me except by 
name, nor thought of sitting down in my 
presence, though she had known me from 
my birth.” 

Colonel Mordaunt grows fidgetty. 

“ Well; dear, I think the best way will be 
for you and Qnekett to see as little of 
one another as possible. She has been ac¬ 
customed to a great deal of consideration 
from us (rather more, perhaps, than the 
occasion warrants); and 1 dare say she does 
feel a little jealous, as you suggested, of 
your coming here, and monopolizing all the 
attention. But it will wear off by and by. 
Don’t you think so ? ” wistfully. 

“ I don’t understand servants being jeal¬ 
ous of their mistresses, Philip. But if Mrs. 
Quekett and I are not to meet, what is the 
use of our keeping her ? After ail, X sha’n’t 
want a housekeeper. Let her go.” 

But at this piece of rank blasphemy her 
husband looks almost horrified. 

“ My dear child, do you know what you 
are talking about? Why, she has been 
with us for the last thirty years.” 

“ No reason she should remain for thirty 
more. I don’t like her, Philip, and I never 
Bhall.” 

“ Hush! Pray don’t say that. I am Bure 
you will grow to like her.” 

“ I am sure I sha’n’t.” 

“ You have not had a proper opportunity 
yet of judging of her character.” 

“ I have seen quite enough of it. If I 
were superstitious, Philip, I should think 
that woman possessed the evil eye—at all 
events, for roe.” 

“What nonsense, my darling! I thought 
you were to clever to talk like that. Why if 
Quekett were to leave Pen Court I should 
think the whole house was going to topple 
down on our heads! ” 

“ And so you wouldn’t get rid of her, 
even for me?” whispers Irene, with the 
most insinuating and upward glances. 

“ What is there I wouldn’t do for you? ” 
her husband answers; and for a few mo¬ 
ments delivers himself up to the charm of. 
realizing that he has secured the deBire of 
his heart. But when he leaves her to her¬ 
self again the cloud returns to his brow, 
and his soul is disquieted within him. He 
feels that he iB living on a volcano, which is 
even now trembling beneath his feet, and 
may at any moment erupt in flames of malice 


and revenge which shall bring destruction 
in their train. His life is scarcely more 
eviable than that of Eric Keir. Each man 
walks the world with a heavy secret in his 
breast. 

It is August. The harvest is nearly all 
gathered in, and every one is looking for¬ 
ward to September. Irene has issued her 
first invitations for the Bhooting season; 
one to her aunt Mrs. Cavendish, and her 
daughter Mary, another t'o Mr. Pettingall 
—who is most anxious to see his young 
friend in her new position—and a third to 
some bachelor acquaintances of her hus¬ 
band’s whom, Colonel Mordaunt assures 
her she will find delightful. In fact, the 
house is to be full, and Irene is quite excited 
at the prospect of entertaining so many 
gnestB. She flits about from room to room, 
followed by the meek Isabella, and issuing 
her orders without the slightest regard to 
the feelings of the great Mrs. Quekett. Not 
that Irene has forgotten Mrs. Quekett during 
the past month, or forgiven her. The mere 
fact of the housekeeper’s refusal to receive 
her orders serves to keep her memory alive 
in her mistress’ bosom, and to mnke the in¬ 
tercourse between them purely nominal. 
Together they are frigidly polite to one 
another, and apart they are determiuately 
hostile. Irene has ceased to make any com¬ 
ment on the housekeeper’s behaviour, or to 
express any desire for her dismissal; she 
has seen and heard enough during her resi¬ 
dence at Feu Court to convince her that to 
pursue either course is futile, but she does 
what is far more galling to Mrs Quekett’s 
pride—she ignores her presence altogether. 
She makes no calls upon her duty; she 
neither blames nor praises her—she simply 
acts as though there were no such person in 
the house. So Rebecca Qnekett continues 
to lie abed until noon, and to feed off the 
beBt of tbe land, and to twist her master 
round her little finger; but the servants no 
longer tremble at her presence; she has lost 
the absolute authority she held over them— 
she has been transformed from a captious 
tyrant into an injured but faithful servitor; 
and Bhe takes good care to drum the fact into 
the colonel’s ears, and to hate the one who 
brought about the change. 

Yet little does Irene care for her annoy¬ 
ance or her hate; she considers the pres¬ 
ence of the housekeeper at Fen Court as an 
intolerable nuisance, and often wonders how 
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her husband, who can be so firm in some 
things, should be so weak in this; but con¬ 
soles herself with the idea that no lot in this 
world is entirely without its annoyances, 
and that. she might have encountered a 
worse skeleton in the closet than Mrs. Que- 
kett. Whether the colonel would have 
agreed with her it is impossible to say. And 
so we bring them up to the latter days of 
August. 

One morning Colonel Mordaunt receives 
a letter which seemes greatly to disturb him. 

“What is the matter, Philip ?” demands 
Irene. 

“ Nothing that concerns you, my darling! 
—nothing, in fact, at all.” 

Yet he sits, with knitted brows, brooding 
over the contents of the epistle during the 
rest of breakfast, and reads it through three 
or four times before the meal is concluded. 
As Irene leaves the room, he calls his sister 
to his side. 

“ Isabella, I am greatly annoyed. Here 
is a letter from Oliver. He has heard of an 
opening for a practice somewhere in this 
neighborhood, and proposes coming down 
to speak to me about it.” 

“He can’t expect to stay here,” says 
Miss Mordaunt, “at least, I should hardly 
think so—there will not be room for him, 
you know. The house will be full next 
week.” 

“ If he sleeps at the inn it will be all the 
same. '1 don’t want Irene and him to 
meet.” 

“ Have you never mentioned Oliver to 
her, then ?” demands his sister, timidly. 

“ Cursorily I may, though I doubt if she 
will remember it. But it is not that, Isa¬ 
bella. You know well enough that if I in¬ 
troduce young Ralston to Irene it will be 
difficult to explain why I don’t ask him to 
the Court.” 

“ And you think he might not come. It 
is nearly a year since he has been here.” 

“ Good God! You have not the slightest 
perception. If Oliver comes here, he must 
see Quekett; and you know they never 
meet without disturbance of some sort; and 
in her present state of feeling towards Irene 
I couldn’t risk it. There is no knowing 
what she might not say.” 

“ Then, what do you propose to do ? ” 

“ Put off Oliver till Quekett goes to town. 
If she were away I should have no fear. 
Doesn’t she intend to pay her usual visit to 
Lady What’s-her-name this autpmn ? ” 


“ I don’t 'know—I am almost afraid she 
doesn’t. I was speaking to her about it 
yesterday; but she has not been herself at 
all lately—she’s quite—crotchety,” Bays Miss 
Mordaunt; as though crotchetiness were an 
entirely new phase in Mrs. Quekett’s 
character. 

“ Means to stay here on purpose, I sup¬ 
pose, because she knows we want the house 
to ourselves. Isabella, I often wish I had 
taken Irene abroad again. I question 
whether it would not be worth my while to- 
take up a residence there even now. She 
likes continental life, and I—well, any life 
almost would be preferable to this. I live 
in constant dread of an explosion.” 

“ Wouldn’t it,” commences Miss Mor¬ 
daunt, timidly, “ wouldn’t it be better, 
Philip—of course you know best—but still 
I can’t help thinking”- 

“ What?—what? ” he interrupst, impati¬ 
ently. 

“ That if you were to tell her ”- 

“Irene!” the color fades out of Colonel 
Mordaunt’s face at the bare idea, “ to tell 
Irene ? Why, Isabella, you must be mad to- 
think of it! ” 

They are engaged out to a dinner-party 
that evening, a very grand dinner-party 
given by Sir Samuel and Lady Grimstone,. 
who live at Calverley Park, about twelve 
miles from Priestly, and considers them¬ 
selves of so much importance that they 
never even left their cards at Fen Court 
until they heard that the owner had brought 
home a wife to do the honors there. For, 
although Colonel Mordaunt, as master of 
the Priestly foxhounds, holds an important 
position in the county, and is on visiting 
terms with the best houses in the neighbor¬ 
hood, his poor meek sister has hitherto been 
completely overlooked. 

“A single woman, my dear!” as Lady 
Grimstone remarked, when giving lessons 
on the inexpediency of forming useless ac 
quaintances to her newly-married daughter, 
Mrs. Eustace Lennox Jones, “ a single 
woman, in order to gain a passport to- 
society, should be either beautiful, accom¬ 
plished,- or clever. If she can look hand¬ 
some, or sing well, or talk smartly? she 
amuses your other guests, if not, she only 
fills up the place of a better person. Noth¬ 
ing is to be had for nothing in this world, 
and we must work for our social as well as- 
our daily bread.” 

“But why then, mamma?” demanded,. 
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on that occasion, Mrs. Eustace Lennox 
Jones, “ do you invite Lady Arabella Vane 1 
I am sure she is neither young, beautiful, 
•nor witty; and yet 'you made up a party 
expressly for her last time she was in 
Priestley.” 

“Oh, my dear,you forget how wealthy she 
iis, and how well connected! With three 
nnmarried girls on my hands, I could never 
afford to give up the entree of her bouse in 
town. Besides, she has brothers. No, my 
dear Everilda, learn where to draw the line. 
The great secret of success in forming an 
agreeable circle of acquaintances is to ex¬ 
clude the useless of either sex.” 

And &o poor Miss Mordauut has been ex- 
■cluded hitherto as utterly useless, as in good 
•truth she is; but my Lady Grimstone has 
been obliged to include her in the invitation 
to the bride and bridegroom. A young and 
■pretty bride, fresh from the hands of the 
best society, and a first-rate milliner, is no 
•mean acquisition to a country dinner-table, 
better than if she were unmarried, especially 
where there are three daughters still to dis¬ 
pose of. And the useless single woman 
must needs come in her train. It is a great 
•event to Isabella; though she is almost too 
shy to enjoy the prospect, and the kindness 
with which Irene has helped and advised 
her concerning her dress for the occasion 
has made bet feel more inwardly indignant 
against Mrs. Quekett, and more afraid of 
that amiable creature’s tongue than she 
has ever been before. Colonel Mordauut, 
■too, who expects to meet several influential 
supporters of his favorite pursuit, has been 
looking forward to the evening with unusual 
pleasure and with great pride, at the thought 
of introducing his young wife to his old 
friends; he is all the more disappointed, 
therefore, when after a long day Bpent in 
the harvest fields, he returns home to find 
Irene lying down with a face as white as 
•chalk, and a pain in her head so acute that 
she cannot open her eyes to the light, nor 
speak beyond a few words at a time. 

It is so stupid of me," she murmurs, in 
reply to his expression of concern, “ but I 
am sure it will go off by and by.” 

Isabella brings her strong tea, and she 
sits up and forces herself to swallow it, and 
feels as though her head would burst before 
tbs feat was accomplished. 

“I think it must be the sun,” she says, 
in explanation to her husband. “ I felt it 


very hot upon my head this afternoon, and 
the pain came on directly afterwards. 
Don’t worry yourself about it, Philip; we 
need not start till six. I have a full hour 
in which to reBt myself, and I am sure to be 
better before it is time to dress.” 

When that important moment arrives 
sfce staggers to her feet and attempts to go 
through the process of adornment, but her 
heart is stouter than her limbs; before it 
is half completed Bhe is seized with a deadly 
sickness and faintness, which prove beyond 
doubt that she is quite unfit for any further 
exertion that night, and reluctantly she is 
obliged to confess that she thinks she had 
better remain at home. 

“How I wish I could stay with you," 
says her husbaDd, who is quite put out of 
conceit with the coming entertainment by 
the knowledge that she cannot accompany 
him, “ but I suppose it would never do for 
us all to turn defaulters.” 

“ Assuredly not,” says Irene. “ You will 
enjoy it when you get there, Philip, and I 
shall do very well here, lying on the sofa, 
with Phoebe to look after me, and most 
likely he quite recovered by the time you 
return. That is the annoying part of these 
sudden attacks, you generally begin to revive 
at the very moment when it is too late to do 
so.” 

“ Anyway, I couldn’t take you as you are 
now,” replies Colonel Mordaunt, “ for you 
look perfectly ghastly. Well, I suppose it 
is time we should be off. Bother these 
stupid dinnersl Isabella, are you ready? 
Phoebe, take good care of your mistress. 
Au revoir, my darling.” And with that he 
steps into the carriage with his sister, and 
they drive away to Calverley Park. So my 
Lady Grimstone, much to her ladyship’s 
disgust, only gets her “ useless single wo¬ 
man,” after all. 

“1 am much better,” says Irene, two 
hours after, as she opens her eyes at the 
entrance of her maid, “ What o’clock is it, 
Phoebe ? Have I been asleep ? ” 

“It’s close upon half-past seVen, ma’am, 
and you’ve been asleep for more than wo 
hours. I was that pleased when I heard 
you snore; I was sure it would do you 
good.” 

“ How romantic! ” laughs her mistress; 
“ hut I suppose one may be excused for 
snoring, when one’s head is n mass of pain 
and buried under three sofa cushions. What 
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a tumbled heap I have been lying in; and I 
feel as confused as though I had been asleep, 
like Rip Tan Winkle, for a hundred years. 
What is that you have there, Phtebe ? 
Coffee I Give it to me without milk or sugar. 
It is the very thing I wanted. And throw 
that window open. Ah, what a heavenly 
coolness! It is like breathing new life.” 

“Let me fetch your brush, ma’am, and 
brush through your hair. “ Tou’U feel ever 
so much better after that. I know so well 
what these headaches as come from the Bun 
are. Tour head is just bursting for an hour 
or two, and you feel as Bick as sick, and 
then of a suddent it all goes off and leaves 
you weak like, but well ”- 

“ That is just it, Phoebe,” says Irene, 
smiling at the graphic description, “and 
all that I want to set me up again iB a little 
fresh air. Make me tidy, and give me my 
hat, and I will try what a turn in the garden 
will do for me. No, don’t attempt to put it 
up, my head is far too tender for that, and I 
Bhall see no one.” 

So, robed in a soft muslin dress, with her 
fair hair floating over her shoulders and her 
garden-hat swinging in her hand, Irene 
goes down the staircase, rather staggeringly 
at first, but feeling lesB giddy with each step 
she takes, and out into the Fen Court 
garden. She turns toward the shrubbery, 
partly because it is sequestered, and partly 
because there are benches there on which 
she loves to sit and listen to the nightin¬ 
gales singing in the plantation beyond. 

It is a very still evening, although the Bun 
has so long gone down. Scarcely the voice 
of bird or insect is to be heard, and the rich 
August flowers hang their heads as though 
the heat had burned all their sweetness out 
of them, and they have no power left 
wherewith to scent the air. But to Irene, 
risen from a feverish couch, the stillness 
and the calm seem doubly grateful, and as 
Bhe Baunters along, silently and Blowly,'for 
she feels unequal to making much exer¬ 
tion, her footsteps leave no sound behind 
them. 

She enters the shrubbery, which is thick 
and situated at some little distance from the 
house, and walks toward her favorite tree, 
an aged holly, which shelters a very com¬ 
fortable modern bench of iron. What is 
her surprise, on reaching the spot, to find it 
is not at her disposal? The figure of a 
man, with tho back of his head towards her, 
is stretched very comfortably the length of 
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AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH. 

By Florence Marryat. 


CHAPTER VI. 

EANWHIIiE Irene, unconscious how 
her work of charity will influence her 
future, is sitting with a trembling heart by 
the bedside of the laundress’s Diece. She is 
unused to sickness or to death, but she 
knows now that the one can only vanish 
hence before the presence of the other; for 
the parish doctor met her on her entrance 
to the cottage, and answered her questions 
about Myra with the utmost frankness. 

“She may linger,” he said doubtfully. 
“ but it is more likely that she will not. 
She has been breaking up for some time 
past, and has not suffcient strength to rally 
from this last attack. I shall be here again 
in the morning, but as I can do her no good 
it would be useless my staying now.” And 
the doctor mounted his stout cob, and trotted 
off in another direction. 

Irene stood watching him till he was out 
of sight, and then turned into the cottage 
with, a sigh. When the doctor leaves the 
house in which a patient lies in extremis, it 
seems as if death had already entered there. 

There is do cessation of business in Mrs. 
Cray’s dwelling, though her niece does lay 
dying. People who work hard for their 
daily bread cannot afford lime for sentiment, 
and the back kitchen is full of steam and 
soapsuds, and the washerwomen are clank¬ 
ing backwards and forwards over the wet 
stones in their pattens, to wring and hang 
out the linen, and the clatter of tongues, 
and rattling of tubs, and noise of the children 
are so continuous that Irene has difficulty 
at first in making herself heard. But the 
child who took the message up to the court 
has been on the lookout for her, and soon 
brings Mrs. Cray into the front kitchen, full 
of apologies for having kept her waiting. 

“ I’m sure it’s vastly good of you, mum, 
to come down a second time to-day, and I 
hope you don’t think I make too free in 
sending up the gal’s message to you; but 
she has been that restless and uneasy since 
you left her this moruing, that I haven’t 
been able to do nothing with her,'aud the 
first words she say, as I could understand, 
was, ‘ Send for the lady I ’ ” 


“Poor thing!” is Irene’s answer. “I 
am afraid the doctor thinks very .badly of 
her, Mrs. Cray.” 

“ Badly of her! Lor’, my dear lady, she’s 
marked for death before the week’s over, as 
sure as you stand there. Why, she’s been 
a fighting for her breath all day, and got the 
rattle in her throat as plain as ever I heard 
it.” 

“Oh, hush! your voice will reach her,” 
remonstrates Irene, for the laundress is 
speaking, if anything, rather louder than 
usual. 

“ It can’t make much difference if it do, 
mum, and it’ll come upon her all the harder 
for not knowing it beforehand. It’s my 
Joel I think of most, for his heart’s just 
wrap up in his cousin, and what he’ll do 
when she’s took, I can’t think. And I 
haven’t had the courage to tell him it’s so 
near, neather. But you’ll be wanting to go 
up to Myra. She’s ready for you, I’ll be 
bound.” And Mrs. Cray stands on one 
side to let Irene mount the rickety narrow 
staircase that leads to the second story, and 
up which her feet have passed many times 
during the last few weeks. She traverses 
it now, silently and solemnly, as though a 
silent unseen presence trod every step with 
her, it is so strange to the young to think 
the young lie dying. 

Myra is laid on a small bed close by the 
open lattice and in the full light of the 
setting sun. Her face has lost the deathlike 
ghastliness it wore in the morning, it is 
flushed dow, and her e^es are bright and 
staring. To Irene’s experience she looks 
better, but there is a fearful anxiety pictured 
on her countenance that was not there 
before. 

“ Is it true ?” she says in a hoarse whis¬ 
per, as her visitor appears. 

“ What, Myral ” Irene answers, to gain 
time. But she knows what the girl must 
mean, for the door of her bed-room at the 
top of the little staircase stood wide open. 

“What aunt said just now, that I am 
marked for death within the week. A week! 
Oh, it’s a short time—it’s a horribly short 
time! ” And she begins to cry weakly, but 
with Bhort gasps for breath that are vet? 
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distressing to behold. Irene forgets the 
difference of station between them, Bhe 
forgets everything excepting thathereisa 
weak suffering spirit, trembling before the 
Great Inevitablel And she does just what 
she would have done had Myra been a sister 
of her own—she throws her hat and mantle 
on a chair, and goes up to the bedside, and 
kneels down, and takes the poor dying 
creature in her arms and presses her lips 
upon her forehead. 

“ Dear Myra, don’t cry—don’t he fright¬ 
ened. Remember who is waiting on the 
other side to welcome you.” 

The sweet sympathetic tones, the pres¬ 
sure—above all, the kiss, rouse Myra from 
the contemplation of herself. 

“ Did—did—you do that? ” 

“ Do wbat, dear ?—kiss you ? ” 

“Yes. Did I fancy it—or were your lips 
here ? ” touching her forehead. 

“ My lips were there, why not ? I kissed 
you, that you might know how truly I sym¬ 
pathize with your present trouble.” 

“ You mustn’t do it again. Ahi you don’t 
guess. You would not do it if you knew— 
My God! my God! and I am going! ” And 
here Myra relapses into her former grief. 

For a moment Irene is silent. She is as 
pure a woman as this world has ever seen, 
but she is not ignorant that impurity exists, 
and, like all honorable and high-minded 
creatures, is disposed to deal leniently with 
the fallen. She has suspected more than 
once during her intercourse with Myra, that 
the gill carries some unhappy Becret about 
with her, and can well imagine how, in the 
prospect of death the burden may become 
too heavy to be borne alone. So Bhe con¬ 
siders for a little before she answers, and 
then she takes the white wasted hand in 
hers. 

“Myra, I am sure you are not happy; I 
am sure you have had some great trouble in 
your life which you have shared with no 
one, and now that you are so ill, the weight 
of it oppresses you. I don’t want to force 
your confidence, but if it would comfort you 
to speak to a friend, rgipember that I am 
one. I will hear your secret (if you have a 
secret), and I will keep it (if you wish me to 
keep it) uutil my own life’s end. Only do 
now what will make you happy and more 
comfortable.” 

“ Oh, I can’t—I can’t—I daren’tl ” 

“I dare say it will be hard to tell; but 
Myra, poor girl, you are soon going where 


no secret can be hid, and I may be able t° 
comfort you a little before you go.” 

' “If you'knew all, you wouldn’t speak to 
me, nor look at me again.” 

“ Try me.” 

“ I daren’t risk it. You’re the only com¬ 
fort that has come to me in this place, and 
yet—and yet,” she says, panting, as she 
raises herself on one elbow and stares hun¬ 
grily into Irene’s compassionate face, “ how 
I wish I dared to tell you everything.” 

At this juncture the sound of “ thwack¬ 
ing ” is audible from below, and immediately 
followed by the raising of Tommy’s infantine 
voice in discordant cries. 

“ She’s at it again! ” exclaims Myra, sud¬ 
denly and fiercely, as the din breaks up their 
conversation. And then, as though con¬ 
scious of her impotency to interfere, she 
fell back on her pillow with a little feeble 
wail of despair. Irene flies down-stairs to 
the rescue—more for the sake of the sick 
girl than the child—and finds Tommy howl¬ 
ing loudly in a corner of the kitchen, while 
Mr6. Cray is just replacing a thick stick, 
which she keeps for the education of her 
family, on the chimney-piece. 

“ Has Tommy been naughty? ” demands 
Irene, deferentially, for it is not always safe 
to interfere with Mrs. Cray’s discipline. 

“ Lor’, yes, mum, he always be. The 
most troublesome child as ever was—up 
everywheres, and ■ r everything, directly 
my back’s turned. And here he’s been up¬ 
setting the dripping all over the place, and 
taking my clean apron to wipe his muck. 
I’m sure hundreds would never pay me for 
the mischief that boy does.in aB many days. 
And he not three till Janniverry.” 

“Let me have him. I’ll keep him quiet 
for yop up-stairs,” says Irene, and carries 
off the whimpering Tommy before the 
laundress has time to remonstrate.” 

“ He’s not much the worse, Myra,” Bhe 
says, cheerfully, as she resume her seat by 
the bedside with the child upon her knee. 
“ I dare say he does try your aunt’s temper, 
bnt give him one of your grapes, and he’ll 
forget all about it.” 

“ But, instead of doing as Irene proposes 
Myra starts up suddenly and seizing the boy 
in her arms, strains him closely to her 
heart, and rocks backwards and forwards, 
crying over him. 

“Oh, my darling, my darling—my poor 
darling! how I wish I could take you with 
me!” 
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Tommy, frightened at Myra’s distress, 
joins his tears with hers, while Irene sits 
by silently astonished. But a light has 
broken in upon her, she understands it all 
now. 

“ Myra,” she says, after a while, “ so this 
is the secret that you would not tell me? 
My poor girl, there is no need for you to 
speak.” 

“ I couldn’t help it! ” bursts forth from 
Myra, “ no—not if you never looked at me 
again. I’ve borne it in silence for years, 
but it's been like a knife working in my 
heart the while. And he’s got no one but 
me in the wide world—and now I must leave 
him—I must leave him I Oh, my heart will 
breakl ” 

The child has struggled out of his mother’s 
embrace again by this time (children, as a 
rule, do not take kindly to the exhibition of 
any violent emotion), and stands, with his 
curly head lowered, as though he were the 
offending party, while his dirty little knuckles 
are crammed into his wet eyes. 

Irene takes a bunch of grapes from her 
own offering of the morning, and holdB them 
towards him. 

“ Tommy, go and eat these in the corner,” 
she says, with a smile. 

The tear-stained faee i« raised to hers— 
the blue eyes sparkle, the chubby fingers 
are outstretched. Tommy is himself again, 
and Irene’s attention is once more directed 
to his mother. 

“ Poor Myra,” she says, consolingly. 

“Don’t touch mel ” cries the other, 
shrinking from her. “ Don’t speak to me— 
I ain’t fit you should do either! But I 
couldn’t have deceived you if it hadn’t been 
for aunt. You’re so good, I didn’t like that 
you should show me kindness under false 
pretences, but when I spoke of telling you, 
and letting you go your own way, aunt was 
so violent—she said the child should suffer 
for every word I said. And so, for his sake, 
I’ve let it go on till now. But ’twill be 
soon over.” 

' Irene is silent, and Myra takes her silence 
for displeasure. 

“Don’t think harshly of me,” she con¬ 
tinues, in a low tone of deprecation. “I 
know I’m unworthy, but if you could tell 
what your kindness has been to me—like 
cold water to a thirsty soul—you wouldn’t 
blame me so much, perhaps, for the dread 
of losing it. And aunt frightened me. 
She’s beat that poor child ”—with a gasping 


sob—“ till he’s been black and :blue, and I 
knew when I Was gone he’d have no one 
but her to look to, and she’ll beat him then' 
—I know she will—when his poor mother’s 
cold and can’t befriend him. But if she 
does,” cries Myra with fierce energy, as she 
clutches Irene by the arm and looks straight 
through her, “ if she does, I’ll come back, as 
there’s a God in heaven, and bring it home 
toherl” 

“She never can ill treat him when you 
are gone, Myra.” 

“ She will—she will] She has a hard 
heart, aunt has, and a hard hand, and she 
hates the child—she always has. And he’ll 
he thrown on her for bed and board, and, if 
she can, she’ll kill himl ” 

The thought is too terrible for contempla¬ 
tion. Myra is roused from the partial stupor 
that succeeds her violence by the feeling of 
Irene’s soft lips again upon her forehead. 

“You did it again!” she exclaims, with 
simple wonder. “You know all—and yet, 
you did it again. O God bless you I—God 
bless you! ” and falls herself to kissing and 
weeping over Irene’s hand. 

<‘If you mean that I know this child be¬ 
longs to you, Myra, you are right; I sus¬ 
pected it long ago; but further than this I 
know nothing. My poor girl, if you can 
bring yourself to confide in me, perhaps I 
may be able to befriend this little one when 
you are gone.” 

“ Would you—really ? ” 

“ To the utmost of my power.” 

“ Then I will tell you everything—every¬ 
thing! But let me drink first.,’ 

Irene holds a glass of water to her lips, 
which she drains feverishly. A clumping 
foot comes up the staircase, and Jenny’s 
disheveled head is thrust sheepishly into the 
doorway. 

“Mother says it’s hard upon seven, and 
Tommy must go to bed.” 

“Nearly seven!” cries Irene, consulting 
her watch. “ So it is, and we dine at seven. 

I had no idea it was so late.” 

“Oh, don’t leave me!” whispers Myra, 
turning imploring qges upon her face. 

Irene stands irresolute, she fears that 
Colonel Mordaunt will be vexed at her 
absence from the dinner-table, but she can¬ 
not permit anything to come between her 
and a dying fellow-creature’s peace of 
mind. So in another moment she has 
scribbled a few lines on a leaf torn from' 
her pocket-book, and despatched them to the 
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Gourt. Tommy iB removed by main force to 
his own apartment, and Myra and she are 
comparatively alone. 

«No one can hear us now,” says Irene, 
as she closes the door and supports the dying 
woman on her breast. 

"It's three years ago last Christmas,” 
commences Myra, feebly, “ that I took a 
situation at Oxford. Uncle was alive then, 
and he thought a deal of me, and took ever 
so much trouble to get me a situation. I 
was at a hotel—I wasn’t barmaid; I used to 
beep the books and an account of all the 
wine that was given out. But I was often 
in and out of the bar, and I saw a good 
many young gentlemen that way—mostly 
from the colleges, or their friends.” 

Here she paused, and faintly flushes. 

“ Don’t be afraid to tell me,” comes the 
gentle voice above her. “ I have not been 
tempted in the same way, Myra; if I had 
perhaps I should have fallen, too.” 

«It wasn’t quite so bad as that,” inter¬ 
poses the sick girl, eagerly, “at least, I 
didn’t think so. It’s no use ray telling you 
what he was like, or how we came to know 
each other, but after a while he began to 
speak to me and hang abont me, and then I 
knew that he was all the world to me—that 
I didn’t care for anything in it, nor out of 
it, except he was there. You know, don’t 
you, what I mean ? ” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

“ He was handsome and clever, and had 
plenty of money, but it would have been 
all the same to me if be had been poor, and 
mean, and ugly, I loved himl O God, how 
I loved himl If it hadn’t been for that, 
worlds wouldn’t have made me do as I do. 
For I thought more of him all through than 
I did of being made a lady.” 

“ But he could not have made you that, 
even in name, without marrying you, 
Myra.” 

“ But he did—at least—Oh, it’s a bitter 
story from beginning to endl Why did I 
ever try to repeat it?” 

“ It is very bitter; but it is very common, 
Myra. I am feeling for you with every word 
you utter.” 

“ He persuaded me to leave the hotel with 
him. I thought at the time that he meant 
to act fairly by me, but I’ve come to believe 
that he deceived me from the very first. 
Yet he did love me, oh, I am sure he loved 
me almost as much as I loved him, until he 
wearied of me and told me so.” 


“ You found it out, you mean. He could 
not be bo cruel as to tell you.” 

“ Oh, yes, he didl Do you think I would 
have left him else ? He told me that he 
should go abroad and leave me, that he was- 
bitterly ashamed of himself, that it would 
be better if we were both dead, and that, if 
he could, he would wipe out the remem¬ 
brance of me with his blood. All that, and 
a great deal more; and I have never for¬ 
gotten it, and I never shall forget it. I be¬ 
lieve his words will haunt me wherever I 
may go—even into the other worldl ” 

She had become so excited, and her ex¬ 
citement is followed by so much exhaustion, 
that Irene is alarmed, and begs her to delay 
telling the remainder of her story until Bhe 
shall be more composed. 

“ No, no, 1 muBt finish it now, I shall 
never be quiet until I have told you all. 
When he said that, my blood got up, and I 
left him. My Cousin Joel had been hang¬ 
ing about the place after me, and 1 left 
straight off and came back home with him.” 

“ Without saying a word to—to—the per¬ 
son yob have been speaking of ? ” 

“ He wanted to get rid of me; why should 
I say a word to him ? But I grieved after¬ 
wards—I grieved terribly, and when the 
child was born, I would have given the 
world to find him again.” 

“ Did you ever try ? ” 

“ Try I I’ve traveled miles and miles, and 
walked myself off my feet to find him. I’ve 
been to Oxford and Fretterly (that was the 
village we lived at), and all over London, 
and I can hear nothing. I’ve taken situa¬ 
tions in both these towns, and used his 
name right and left, and got no news of 
him. There are plenty that bear the same 
name, I don’t doubt, but I’ve never come 
upon any trace of him under it, and I’ve 
good reason to believe that it was not his 
right one.” 

“ What is the name you knew him by, 
then, Myra ? ” 

“ Hamilton.” 

“ Hamilton. That isn’t a common name.’> 
“ But it’s not his. I’ve found that out 
since, for I know he belonged to the college, 
and there wasn’t a gentleman with that 
name there all through the term. His love 
was false, and his name was false, and 
everything that took place between us was 
false. He decieved me from first to last, 
and I’m dying before I can bring him to 
book for itl ” 
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“ Tou shouldn’t think of that now, Myra. 
You should try to forgiven him, as you hope 
that your own sins will be forgiven.” 

“I could have forgiven him if it hadn’t 
been for Tommy, But to think of that poor 
child left worse than alone in this wretched 
world—his mother dead and his father not 
owning him—is enough to turn me bitter, if 
I hadn’t been so before. Aunt will ill-use 
him; she’s barely decent to him now, when 
I pay for bis keep, and what she’ll do when 
he’B thrown upon her for everything, I 
daren’t think—and 1 shall never lie quiet in 
my gravel ” 

“ Myra, don’t let that thought distress 
you. I will look after Tommy when you are 
gone.” 

“ I know you’re very good. You’ll be 
down here every now and then with a play¬ 
thing or a copper for him—but that won’t 
prevent her beating him between whiles. 
He’s a high spirited child, but she’s nearly 
taken his spirit out of him already, and he’s 
dreadfully frightened of her, poor Iambi 
He’ll cry himself to sleep every night when 
I’m in the churchyard 1 ” And the tears 
steal meekly from beneath Myra’s half-closed 
eyelids, and rolled slowly down her cheeks. 

“He shall not, Myra,” says Irene, ener¬ 
getically. “ Give the child into my charge, 
and I’ll take him away from the cottage and 
see that he is properly provided for.” 

“ You will take.him up to the Court and 
keep him like your own child ? He is the 
son of a gentleman,” says poor Myra, with 
a faint spark of pride. Irene hesitates, 
Has she been promising more than she will 
be able to perform ? Yet she knows Colonel 
Mordant’s easy nature, and can almost 
answer for his compliance with any of her 
wishes. 

“Oh, if you couldl ” exclaims the dying 
mother, with clasped hands. “ If I thought 
that my poor darling would live with you, I 
could die this moment and be thankfull ” 

“ He shall live with me, or under my care,” 
cries Irene. “ I promise you I ” 

“ Will you swear it! Oh, forgive mel 1 
am dying.” 

“ I swear it! ” 

“ Oh, thank God, who put it in your heart 
to say sol Thank Godt Thank Godl ” 

She lies hack on her pillows, exhausted by 
her own emotion, while her hands are 
feebly clasped around those of her benefac¬ 
tress, and her pale lips keep murmuring at 
Intervals, “ Thank Godl ” 


“ If you please, mum, the colonel’s sent 
the pony-chaise to fetch you home, and he 
hopes as you’ll go immediate.” 

“ The carriage! ” says Irene, starting. 
“ Then I must go.” 

“ Oh, I bad something more to tell you! ” 
exclaims Myra; “I. was only waiting for 
the strength. You ought to know all; I— 
I”- 

“ I cannot wait to hear it now, dear Myra. 
I am afraid my husband will be angry. But 
I will come again to-morrow morning. ” 

“ To-morrow morning I may not be here.” 

“No, no, don’t think itl We shall meet 
again. Meanwhile, be comforted. Bemern- 
ber, I have promised!” And with a fare¬ 
well pressure to the sick girl’s hand, Irene 
resumes her walking things, and drives back 
to the Court as quickly as her ponies carry 
will her. Her husband is waiting to receive 
her on the doorstep. 

Colonel Mordaunt is not in the best of 
tempers, at least, for him. The little epi¬ 
sode which took place between Irene and 
himself relative to her predilection for Mrs. 
Cray’s nurse-child, has made him rather 
sensitive on the subject of everything con¬ 
nected with the laundress’s cottage, and he 
is vexed to-night that she should have neg¬ 
lected her guest and her dinner-table, to 
attend the deathbed of what, in his vexa¬ 
tion, he calls a “ consumptive pauper.” 

And so, when he puts out his hand to help 
his wife down from her pony-chaise, he is 
most decidedly in that condition domesti¬ 
cally known as “ grumpy.” 

“ Take them round to the stable at once,” 
he says, sharply, looking at the ponies and 
addressing the groom. “ Why, they’ve 
scarcely a hair unturned; they must have 
been dirven home at a most unusual rate.” 

“ You sent word you wanted me at once, 
so I thought it was for something partic¬ 
ular,” interposes Irene, standing beside him 
in the porch. 

“ Do you hear what I say to you ? ” he 
repeats to the servants, and not noticing 
her. “ What are you standing dawdling 
therefor?” 

The groom touches bis hat and drives 
away. 

“ What is the matter, Philip?” 

“ There is nothing the matter that I know 
of.” 

“ Why did you send the pony-chaise for 
me, then? Why didn’t you come and fetch 
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me youaself ? I would much rather have 
walked home through the fields with you.” 

“We cannot both neglect our guests, 
Irene. If you desert them, it becomes my 
duty to try and supply your place.” 

“ Why, Aunt CavendiBh iB not affronted, 
is she ? She must know that it’s only once 
in a way. Did you get my note, Philip ? ” 

“ I received a dirty piece of paper with a 
notice that you would not be back to 
dinner.” 

“I thought it would be sufficient,” says 
Irene, sighing softly; and I realy couldn’t 
leave poox Myra, Philip. She is dying as 
fast as it is possible, and sbe had something 
very particular to tell me. You are not 
angry with me ? ” 

“Angry? Oh, dear, nol Why should I 
be angry ? Only I think it would be advis¬ 
able another time if these paupers’ confi¬ 
dences were got over in the morning. And 
I certainly do not approve of your be'mg at 
the beck and call of every sick person in the 
village, whether you are fit to attend to them 
or not. You had a bad headache yourself 
when I left you this afternoon.” 

“Oh, my poor beadl I had forgotten all 
about it. Yes, it was very painful at one 
time, but I suppose my excitement bas 
driven the pain away. Philip, 1 have been 
listening to such a sad story. You know 
the child—the little boy that they said was at 
nurse with Mrs. Cray.” 

“I have heard you mention it. I really 
did not know if ’twas a boy or a girl, or if 
you knew yourself,” he replies, indifferently. 

“No. no, of course not,” she sayB, color¬ 
ing; “but you know what I mean. Well, 
wbat do you think? It’s a secret, though, 
mind,” lowering her voice; “ he belongs to 
poor Myra, after all. Isn’t it shocking? ” 

1 “ And what is the use of their telling you 
such tales as that ? ” replies Colonel Mor- 
daunt, angrily. “ I won’t have them defil¬ 
ing your ears with things that are not fit 
for you to hear. If it iB the case, why can’t 
they keep the disgrace to themselves ? You 
can do no good by knowing the truth.” 

“ O Philip, but you don’t understand I It 
was the poor girl told me, and it was such a 
comfort to her—she has no one else to con¬ 
fide in. And besides, sbe is so unhappy, 
because Mrs. Cray beats her poor little boy, 
and she is afraid he will, be ill-treated when 
she is gone.” 

• “ And wants to extract a promise from 
you to go down there every morning and 


see that her precious offspring has Blept and 
eaten well since the day before. No, thank 
you, Irenel I think we’ve had quite enough 
of this sort of thing for the present, and 
when the laundress’s niece is dead, I hope 
that you will confine your charity more to 
home, and not carry it on ad in/initum to the 
third and fourth generation.” 

He makes one step downwards as though 
to leave her then, but she plucks him timidly 
by the sleeve and detains him. 

“ But Philip—I promised herl ” 

“ Promieed what 1 ” 

“That I would befriend her child when 
she is gone; that I would take him away 
from Mrs. Cary (she was so miserable about 
him, poor girl, she said she couldn’t die in 
peace), and—and (I do so hope you won’t be 
vexed)—and bring him up under my own 
care.” 

“ Wbat! ” cries Colonel Mordaunt, rough¬ 
ly, startled out of all politeness. 

“ I promised her I would adopt him; sure¬ 
ly, it is nothing so very much out of the 
way.” 

“ Adopt a beggar’s brat out of the village 
—a child not born in wedlock—a boy, of all 
things in the world! Irene, you must be 
out of your senses! ” 

“But it is done every day.” 

“ It may be done occasionally by people 
who have an interest in Bagged Schools, or 
the Emigration Society, or the Shoe Black 
Brigade, or who have arrived at the meridian 
of life without any nearer ties of their own;' 
but for a young lady, just married, and with 
her hands full of occupation, both for the 
present and the future, it would be absurd- 
unheard of—impossiblel ” 

“But what occupation have I that need 
prevent my looking after a little child, Philip? 
If—if ”- 

“If what ?” 

“ I don’t know why I should be so silly as 
not to like to mention it,” she goes on, hur¬ 
riedly, though with an effort; “but suppos¬ 
ing I—I—bad a child of my own; that would 
not interfere with my duties as mistress 
here, would it ? ” 

“ And would you like to have a child of 
your own, darling?” he answers, BWeetly 
but irrelevantly, and -relapsing into all his 
usual tenderness. Were Irene politic, she 
might win him over at this moment to grant 
her anything. A smile, an answering look, 
a pressure of the hand would do it, and bring 
him to her feet a slavel But in, one sense 
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of the word, she is not politic; her nature is 
too open. She cannot bring her heart to 
stoop to a deception, however'plausible, for 
her own advantage. And so she answers 
her husband’s question frankly. 

“ No not at all, Philip. I’ve told you that 
a dozen times already. But I want to take 
this poor little boy away from Mrs. Cray, 
and bring him up respectably.in mind and 
body.” 

Colonel Mordaunt’s momentary softness 
vanishes, and his “grumpiuess” returns in 
full force. 

“Then I object altogether. I’m not so 
fond of brats at any time as to care to have 
those of other people sprawling over my 
house—and a pauper’s brat, of all things. 
You must dismiss the idea at once.” 

“But I have promised, Philip.” 

“ You promised more than you can per¬ 
form.” 

“ But I swore it. O Philip, you will not 
make me go back from an oath made to the 
dying! I shall hate myself forever if you 
dol ” 

“You had no right to take such an oath 
without consulting me.” 

“Perhaps not; I acknowledge it. But it 
is done, and I cannot recede from my given 
word.” 

“ I refuse to endorse it. I will have no 
bastard brought up at my expense.” 

The coarseness of the retort angers her; 
she colors crimson, and recoils from him. 

“ How cruell how pitiless of you to use 
that term I You have no charity! Some 
day you may need it for yourself! ” 

At that he turns upon her, crimson, too, 
and panting. 

“ What makes you say so ? What have 
you heard ? ” 

“ More than I ever thought to hear from 
your lips. O Philip, I did not think you 
could be so unkind to me I ” And she turns 
from him weeping, and goes up to her own 
room, leaving him conscience-stricken in the 
porch. It is their first quarrel; the first 
time angry words had ever passed between 
them, and he is afraid to follow her, lest he 
should meet with a rebuff; so he remains 
there, moody and miserable, and before half 
an hour has elapsed, could bite out his 
tongue for every word it uttered. 

The idea of the adopted child is as un¬ 
palatable to him as ever; it appears a most 
hare-brained and absurd idea to him. But 
he cannot bare to think that he should have 


been cross with Irene, or that she should have 
been betrayed into using hasty words to him. 

Oh, that first quarrell how infinitely 
wretched it makes humanity, and what a 
shock it is to hear hot and angry words 
pouring from the lips that have never 
opened yet for us except in blessing. 

Better thus, though—better hot and angry 
words than cold and calm. 

The direst death for love to die is when it 
is reasoned into silence by the voice of in¬ 
difference and good sense. 

Othello’s passion was rough and deadly, 
but while it lasted it must have been very 
sweet pain. Was it not kinder to smother 
Desdemona while it was at white heat, than 
to let her see the iron cool ? 

But Colonel Mordaunt is in no mood for 
reasoning; he was simply miserable, and his 
mood ends—as all such moods do end for 
true lovers—by his creeping up to Irene’s 
side in the twilight, and humbly begging her 
forgiveness, which she grants him readily— 
crying a little over her own short comings 
the while—and then they make it up, and 
kiss, as husband and wife should do, and 
come down-stairs together, and are very 
cheerful for the rest of the evening, and 
never once mentioned the obnoxious subject 
that disturbed their peace. 

The next morning is bright and beautiful; 
all nature appears jubilant, but between 
these two there is a Blight reserve. All trace 
of discomfiture has passed—they are as lov¬ 
ing and attentive to each other as before, 
but they are not quite so easy. With her 
.first awakening, Irene’s thoughts have flo vn 
to poor Myra. She wonders how she has 
passed the night, and vividly remembers 
that she promised to visit her in the morn¬ 
ing; but Colonel Mordaunt says nothing on 
the subject, and Irene dares not broach it. 
She is so afraid of disturbing his restored 
serenity, or of appearing ungrateful for the 
extra love he has bestowed on her in order 
to efface the remembrance of their misun- 
standing. 

Every one knows what it is to feel like 
this after a quarrel with one whom we love. 
The storm was so terrible, and the succeed¬ 
ing peace is so precious to us, we are not brave 
enough to risk a repelition of our trouble, 
by alluding to the subject that provoked it. 
So Irene dresses in silence, thinking much 
of her interview with Myra of the day be¬ 
fore, and wondering how it will all end, and 
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longing that her husband would be the first 
to revert to it. But they meet at breakfast, 
and nothing has been said. 

Miss Cavendish is particularly lively this 
morning. She knows there was a slight dis¬ 
agreement between her host and hostestlast 
evening, and she is anxious to dispel the 
notion that any one observed it but them¬ 
selves. 

“ What a beautiful day! ” she says, as she 
enters the room; “ bright, but not to warm. 
Ah, Colonel Mordaunt, who was it promised 
to take us all over to picnic at Walmsley 
Castle on the first opportunity ? " 

“ One who is quite ready to redeem ibis 
promise, madam,” replies the colonel, gal¬ 
lantly, “ if his commander-in-chief will give 
him leave. But I am only under orders, you 
know—only under orders.” 

“ Not very strick ones, I imagine. What 
do you say, Irene ? Is this not just the day 
for Walmsley ? And Mary and I must leave' 
you the beginning of the week.” 

“ Ob, do let us go, Irene! ” interposes her 
cousin. 

“It will be awful fun,” says Oliver" 
Kalston. “Just what we were wishing for 
iB it not, Miss Cavenish ? ” 

Irene thinks of Myra in a moment; it is 
on the tip of her tongue to remonstrate, and 
say she cannot go to-day of all days in the 
week; but she glanceB at her husband, and 
the expression on his face makes her 
hesitate. 

“ Philip, what would you wish me to do ? ” 
she says, timidly. 

“ I want you to please yourself, my dear; 
but I see no reason why you should not go. 
The weather is beautiful, the distance is 
nothing—a matter of fourteen miles; just 
a pleasant drive. And I am sure it will do 
you good, besides giving pleasure to our 
guestB. If you ask my opinion, I say, let’s 
go.” 

“That’s right, nuclei ” shouts Oliver 
“ she can have nothing to say after that. 
Now, Irene,” (for it had been settled be¬ 
tween these young people that, considering 
the equality of their ages, they should ad¬ 
dress each other by their Christian names), 
“ let’s make an inroad on the larder (what a 
blessing it iB old Quekett’s not here to pre¬ 
vent us 1), pack up the hamper, order round 
the carriage, put on our hats, and the thing 
is done.” 

“ Shall we be long away ? ” demands 
Irene, anxiously, of her husband. 


He observes her indifference to the pro¬ 
posed plan, guesses its cause, and frowns. 

“ That depends entirely on our own will. 
But if our friends,” (with a slight stress on 
the word) “ enjoy themselves at the castle, 
I see no reason why we should not remain as 
long as it gives them pleasure.” 

“ Dear Irene, pray don’t go against your 
inclination,” urges Mrs. Cavendish. Colonel 
Mordaunt answers for her—with a laugh. 

“ Don’t indulge her,Mrs. Cavendish. She 
is only lazy. She will enjoy herself as much 
as any of us when she is once there. Come, 
my darling, see after the commissariat de¬ 
partment at once, and I will order the car¬ 
riage. The sooner we start the better. 
Oliver, will you ride, or take the box Aat ? ” 
And so it is all settled without further inter¬ 
vention on her part. 

She goes up stairs to prepare for the ex¬ 
pedition, feeling very undecided and rather 
miserable. After all, does not her duty lie 
more towards the fulfillment of her husband’s 
wishes than an engagement with one who 
has no real claims upon her. Only she is so 
sorry that she promised to visit Myra this 
morning. Perhaps she is expecting her 
even at this moment—straining her ears to 
catch the sound of her footstep—waiting in 
feverish anxiety to repose some further 
confidence in her. The thought is too pain¬ 
ful. Could she not run down to the cottage 
before they go, if it was only for ten 
minutes? She hears her huBband in his 
dressing-room.” 

“ Philip,” she says, hurriedly, “ I prom¬ 
ised to see poor Myra again this morning. 
Is there no time before we start? ” 

“ Time! ” he echoes, “ why, the carriage 
is coming round now, and the ladies have 
their things on. STou’ve gone mad on the 
subject of that woman, Irene; but if it’s 
absolutely important you should see her 
again to-day, you must go down in the eve¬ 
ning. “ Come, my darling,” he continues 
changing his manner to a caressing coaxing 
tone, which it is most difficult to combat, 
“ we had quite enough fuss over this subject 
yesterday, let us have a peaceful happy day 
all to ourselves, for once in a way; there’s a 
dear girl.” And after that, there is nothing 
more for Irene to do but to walk down¬ 
stairs disconsolately, and drive off with her 
guests to Walmsley Castle. 

They are a merry party, for it is just one 
of those glorious days when to live iB to 
enjoy, and Bhe tries to be merry, too, for 
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gloom and ill-humor have no part in her 
comp isition. But she cannot help her 
thoughts reverting, every now and then, to 
Alyra, with a tinge of self-reproach for not 
having been braver. Yet her husband sits 
opposite to her, his eyes glowing with pride 
as it rests upon her countenance, and a quiet 
pressure of the hand- or foot telling her at 
intervals that, with whomsoever he may 
appear to be occupied, his thoughts are 
always hors, and she cannot decide whether 
she has done right or wrong. It is useless 
however, to ponder the question now, when 
she is already miles away from Priestley, 
and bo she tries to dismiss it from her mind 
with a resolution to pay her promised visit 
the minute she returns.. 

Walmsley Castle is a ruin, situated in a 
very picturesque part of the county, and t 
• allowing for a loDg drive there and a fa¬ 
tiguing exploration, followed by a lengthy 
luncheon and a lazy discussion on the sward, 
it is not surprising that morning merged into 
noon, and noon into evening, before our 
party were aware of the fact, and that the 
first thing that calls Irene’s attention to the 
hour is a cool breeze blowing across the hill, 
which makes her shiver. 

“ How cold it has turned,” she says, sud¬ 
denly, as she changes her position. “ Why, 
Philip, what o’clock is it ? ” 

“ Just five dear,” he answers, quietly. 

“Five! Five o’clock! It never can be 
five! ” 

“ Within a few minutes, I suppose we 
had better be thinking of going home, or we 
shall be late for dinner. 

“ I hardly think we 1 shall have much ap¬ 
petite for dinner after this,” says Mrs. 
Cavendish, laughing, as she regards the 
scanty remnants of their meal. 

“ Five! It cannot be so late aB five,”.re¬ 
peats Irene, in a voice of distress. “ O 
Philip, do order the horses to be put to at 
once. Poor Myral ” 

Her expression is so pleading that he rises 
to do her bidding without delay, but he 
cannot resist a grumble as he does it. But 
she does not heed him, she heeds nothing 
now but her own thoughts, which have flown 
back to her broken promise, with a dreadful 
fear that she may be too late to redeem it. 
She remembers everything that happened 
with sickening fidelity, how Myra longed to 
detain her, and only let her go upon her 
given word that she would return. What 
right had she to break it—for anyone, even 


for Philip? What must the dying woman 
think of her ? 

She is so absorbed in this idea. that.she 
cannot speak to any one, her conduct seems 
quite changed from what it did in the morn¬ 
ing. She is a pitiful coward in her own eyes 
now. And as she drives back to Priestley 
she sits alone miserable and Bilent, longing 
to reach home, and fancying the road twice 
as long as when they had traversed it. 

“ Are you ill, my dear ? ” says Mrs. Cav¬ 
endish. “ Has the day fatigued you ? ” 

“You had better not speak to Irene," 
repliEB Colonel Mordaunt. in her stead. 

“ She is in one of her Lady Bountiful 
moods. You and I are not worth attending 
to in comparasion.” 

She is too low-Bpirited even to be saucy in 
reply, and presently her husband’s hand 
creeps into hers, and she knows that her 
reticence has pleased him, and gives it a 
good squeeze for reward. 

But as the carriage drives up to the Court 
her quick eye catches sight of a dirty little 
figure crouched by the doorstep, and all her 
vague forebodings return. 

“Oh, there is Jennyl ” she exclaims, ex¬ 
citedly. “ I felt sure there was something 
wrong, Jenny, what is it ? ” as the carriage 
reaches the door. “ Is Myra worse ? ” 

“Please, mum,” says Jenny, with a sob. 
“ She’s as bad as ever she can be, and 
mother says, please, mum, could you come 
down and see her, for she’s a-goin’ fast, and 
she keepB on a-callin’ for you. And mother 
says ”- 

“ Oh, I will goat oncel ” says Irene, leap¬ 
ing down from the carriage. “ Philip, 
dearest, you won’t be angry I ” And with 
that, begins to run down the drive. 

“ Stop, Irene, stop! ” cries her husband. 
But she does not heed or hear him, and, 
having handed the other ladies out, he 
drives after her and catches her before she 
has reached the outside of the grounds. 

“Stop, dearest! Get in. I will drive 
down with you,” he exclaims, as he over¬ 
takes her. 

“ You, Philip! ” 

“ Yes; why not ? Am I to have no share 
in the troubles of this bind little heart ? ” • 

“ O Philip, thank you! Sou are too good 
tome! It is such a comfort to me! ” And 
with that she seizes the great rough hand 
that has drawn her so tenderly to his side, 
and cries over it quietly. He smears her 
tears all over her face with his pocket-hand. 
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kerchief in well-meant attempts to wipe 
them away, after the manner of men, but 
not another word is exchanged between them 
till they reach the cottage. 

There all is silent. The lower part of the 
house seemed deserted. And Irene, leaving 
her husband pacing the garden in front, 
finds her way quietly up-stairs. 

Myra’s room seems full. Mrs. Cray is 
there with her soapy satellites, and all her 
children, except Joel and Jenny, and at first 
Irene’s entrance is unnoticed. But as the 
women nearest the door perceive her they 
fall back. 

“Ah, you’ve come too late, muml ” says 
Mrs. Cray, reproachfully. “ I doubt if she’ll 
reckonize you. She’s a’most gone, poor 
creelur.” 

“ I am so sorry,” replies Irene, making 
her way up to the bed on which the sick girl 
lies motionless; “but I could not come be¬ 
fore. Dear Myra, don’t you know me?” 
And she lays her warm lips upon the clammy 
forehead. The dying eyes quiver—open— 
recognize her, and a faint smile hovers over 
the lead-colored lips. 

“ We were—we were she gasps, and 
then stops, still gasping, and unable to 
proceed. 

“Is it anything you want to tell me?” 
Bays Irene gently, trying to help her. 

“We were”— commences Myra again; 
but death will notlether finish. “Tommy!” 
she ejaculates, with a world of meaning in 
her eyeB, but with an eSort so painful to be¬ 
hold that Irene involuntairly closes her own, 
and when she opens them again Myra’s are 
glazed, her lips are parted, and two quick 
sobbing breaths herald the exit of her soul. 

“She’s a going 1 ” screams Mrs. Cray, 
rushing forward to assist in the Great 
Change. 

“ She is gone,” says Irene, quietly, as, 
awestruck, she sinks down by the bedside 
and covers her face with her hands. 

“ Poor dearl ” quoths Mrs. Cray, in order 
to better the occasion, “ how bad she’s bin 
a wantin’ of you, mum, all to-day, to be sure, 
and how she’s bin a asking every minute 
when I thought you’d be here. It seemed 
to me as though the poor creetur couldn’t 
die till she’d seen you again. I’ve seen ’em 
lie like this, bless ’em, for days, a flghlin’ 
for their breath, and not able to go, when 
thero’s bin a pigeon-feather in the ticking, 
but never from trying to see a face as that 
poor thing has longed to see yourB. And 


I’m sure, if I’ve sent one message to the 
Court to-day, I’ve sent a dozen, and she a 
watchin’ each time as though”- 

“ Oh,don’t tell me! please don’t tell me!” 
entreats Irene, as the whole mournful pan-> 
orama passes before her mental vision, and 
overwhelms her with reproach, that ends in 
sobbing. Colonel Mordaunt hears the sound 
of her tears through the open casement, and 
comes to the bottom of the stairs. 

“Irene—Irene I ” he says, remonslrat- 
ingly. 

“ Oh, please to walk up, Bir, it’s all over,” 
says Mrs. Cray, with her apron to her eyes; 
and, for the sake of his wife, the colonel 
does walk up. When he reaches the little 
room, he is distressed beyond measure at 
the sight before him, the poor dead wasted 
body stretched upon the bed, and his beau¬ 
tiful Irene crying beside it as though her 
heart would break. 

“ Come, my dearest,” he says, soothingly, 
“ you can do no more good here. Let me 
take you home.” 

But she turns from him; she will not an¬ 
swer him, she does not even seem to be 
aware that he is present. 

“ I hate myself 11 hate myself! ” she says, 
vehemently. “Why did I ever consent to 
go to that detestable picnic, when my place 
was here ? I promised her, poor dear girl, 
that I would come again this morning, and 
she has been waiting and watching for me, 
and thinking that I had forgotten. And her 
last words was to remind me of the oath I 
took to protect her child—and even that I 
must break. And she is about me now; I 
feel it; despising me for my weakness and 
my falsehood. But she cannot think me 
more degraded than I think myself.” 

Colonel Mordaunt is shocked at the ex¬ 
pression; he cannot bear that it should be 
connected, even wrongfully, with any action 


of Irene’s. 

“Degraded! my darling, what can make 
you use such a term with reference to your¬ 
self—you who are everything that is true 
and noble ?” 

“ True, to break my promise to the dying 
—noble, to swear an oath and not fulfill itl 
Oh, very true and noble 1 I wish you could 
see my conduct as it looks to me.” 

“ If that is really the light in which you 
view the matter, Irene, I will oppose no 
further obstacle to the satisfaction of your 
conscience. You shall keep your promise 
and adopt the child.” 
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At this she lifts her tear-stained.face and 
regards him curiously. 

“ Are you in earnest, Philip ? ” 

“Quite in earnest! I could hardly jest 
on such a subject.” 

“ Oh, thank youl thank you—you have 
made me feel so happy,” and regardless of 
spectators (for though the room is nearly 
cleared by this time, the laundress and some 
of her children still remain in attendance), 
up comes her sweet mouth to his. Colonel 
Mordaunt is already repaid for his generosity. 
And then Irene turns to the bed. 

“ Myra,” she says as naturally as though 
the poor mother was still alive, “ I will be 
true to my wordl I will take your little one 
and bring him up for you, and when we 
meet again you will forgive me for this last 
breach of faith.” 

At this appeal Mrs. Cray pricks up her 
ears, she understands it at once, and the 
idea of getting rid of Tommy is too welcome 
to be passed over in silence; but, being a 
cunning woman, she forsees that it will 
strengthen his claim if she professes to have 
been made aware beforehand of it. 

“Your good lady is talking of taking the 
poor child, colonel!” she eays, whining, 
“which I’m sure it will be a blessing to 
him, and may be he’ll be a blessing to her. 
Ah, you see I know all about it, I’ve been 
a mother to that poor girl as lies there, and 
who should she tell her troubles and ’opes 
to, if it weren’t to me ? But 1 kep’ her mis¬ 
fortune close, didn’t I, mum?—not a word 
passed my lips but all the village might have 
heard, which it’s proved by not a souLknow¬ 
ing of it, except ourselves and Joel—and 
one or two neighbors, maybe, antf my 
brother as lives over at Fenton. But now 
she’s gone—poor dear—and you’ve promised 
to do kindly by the child, I don’t care who 
knows it, for it can’t harm no one..” 

“ Then your niece told you of my wife’s 
offer to look after her little boy?” says 
Colonel Mordaunt, falling into the trap. 

Oh, Lor’I yes sir, a many times; which 
I’ve looked forward to her doing bo, know¬ 
ing that no lady could break her promise; 
and Bhe’s always been so fond of Tommy, 
too; I’m sure he’ll take to her jist as though 
she was his mother. And it’s a due thing 
for the child, though it’ll near break my 
heart to part with him.” 

This last assertion is a little too much, 
even for Colonel Mordaunt’s softened mood, 
and he rises to his feet hastily. 


“Come, dearest,” he says to Mb wife, 
“ it is time we were going.” 

“ And Tommy ? ” she replies, inquiringly. 

“You don’t want to take him with you 
now, surely ? ” is the dubious rejoinder. 

“ No, I suppose not; but—how will he 
come? ” 

“ Lor’, mum! I’ll bring him up this even¬ 
ing—he sha’n’t be kep’ from you, not halt 
an hour more than’s needful; but I must 
reddle him up a bit drat, and give him a 
clean face.” 

“ Oh, never mind his face,” begins Irene; 
hut her husband cuts her short. 

“There, there, my love! you hear, the 
child will be up this evening. Surely, that 
is all that can be required. Good-evening, 
Mrs. Cray. Come, Irene.” And with one 
farewell look at Myra’s corpse, she follows 
him from the room. 

All the way home the husband and wife 
sit very close to each other but they do not 
speak. The scene they have just witnessed 
has sobered them. Colonel Mordaunt is the 
drat to break the silence, and he does so as 
the carriage stops before the hall-door of 
the Court. 

“ I’m thinking what you will do with itl ” 
he ejaculates, suddenly. 

“With the child? Oh, a thousand 
things! ” she says, joyously. 

Her voice startles him; he turns and looks 
into her face, it is beaming with happiness 
and a wonderful now light thai he baB never 
seen there before. 

“ Why, Irene,” he exclaims, as he hands 
her out, “ what is this ? You look as if yon 
had come into a fortune.” 

“ Because I have such a dear, good old 
husband,” she whisperB, fondly, as she 
passes him and runs up-stairs to dress for 
dinner. 

Of course the whole conversation at the 
dinner-table is furnished by the discussion 
of Mrs. Mordaunt’s strange freak. By the 
time Irene decenda to the dinning-room, 
she finds the story is known all over the 
house; and the opinions on it are free and 
various. Mrs. Cavendish holds up her 
hands at the very idea. 

“ My dear colonel, you spoil this child. 
Fancy, letting her adopt the brat of no one 
knows who—the trouble it will give you— 
the money it will cost.” 

Oh, Irene has promised faithfully I shall 
have no trouble in the matter,” laughB the 
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■colonel, who haying once given his consent 
to the arrangement, will never betray that 
it was against his will, “ and as for the ex¬ 
pense—well, I don’t think one poor little 
mortal will add much to the expenditure of 
the household. 

“ Particularly as X intend to pay for him 
■out of my pin money,” says Irene. 

“ But the nuisance, my dear, no money 
will pay for that. Ah! you won’t believe 
■me now—but by and by—wait a bit—you’ll 
see! ” with mysterious nods and winks, of 
which her niece takes no notice. 

.“ She’ll have to end turning him into 
* button-boy,” remarks her husband, who 
is secretly delighted with the pantomine. 

“ I’m sure I shall do nothing of the sort,” 
says Irene, quickly, and then calms down 
again. “ I mean that I shall grow too fond 
-of the child to make him into a servant.” 

“ You fond of a baby, Irenel ” says Mary 
■Cavendish, “ that is just what puzzles me 
—why, I’m sure you always said you hated 
children.” 

“Oh, very well, then! keep your own 
cpinion—you know so much more about it 
than I do,” with a little rising temper. 

“ Irene, my darling! ” says the colonel, 
soothingly. 

“Why do they all .set upon, me, then, 
Philip ? What is there so extraordinary in 
my wishing to befriend a wretched little 
-outcast? I’m sure, I almost begin to wish 
I had never seen the child at all.” 

“Let us change the subject,” is her 
husband’s only answer. 

But when the dinner is over and the even¬ 
ing draws to a close, Irene begins to move 
restlessly up and down the house. She has 
already taken her maid Phosbe into her con¬ 
fidence, and the girl, being country bred 
and with no absurd notions above her sta¬ 
tion, is almost as delighted at the prospect 
of having the little child to take care of as 
her mistress. And they have arranged that 
he is to sleep in Phoebe’s bed, which is 
large and airy. And before the housemaid 
comes up with a broad grin on her counte¬ 
nance to announce that Mrs. Cray, the 
laundress, has brought “ a little boy for 
missuB,” these extravagant young women 
have sliced up half a dozen or more good 
^articles of wear, in order that the young 
rascal may have a wardrobe. 

In the midst of their arrangements, Mas¬ 
ter Tommy, clean as to the outside platter, 


but smelling very strong, after the manner 
of the Great Unwashed, even though they 
dwell in villages, is introduced by his guar¬ 
dian. Irene cannot talk to Mrs. Cray to¬ 
night, she dismisses the subject of poor 
Myra and her death struggles summarily; 
and thrusting a five-pound note into the 
laundress’s hand, gets rid of her as soon as 
she decently can. She is longing to have 
the little child all to herself, and she does 
not feel as though he were really her own 
until the woman who beats him is once more 
outside the door. And then she turns to 
Phoebe triumphantly. 

“ And now, Phoebe, what shall we do 
with him ? ” 

“ I should wash him, ma’am.” replies 
Phoebe, following the advice of the great 
Mr. Dick, with respect to David Copper- 
field. 

“ Of course, we’ll give him a warm bath. 
Bun down-stairs and get the water, Phoebe. 
And is this his nightgown ? ” examining the 
bundle of rags that Mrs. Cray left behind 
her. “Oh, what a wretched thingl but 
luckily, it is clean. He mu9t have new 
nightgowns, Phoebe, at once, and ”- 

“ He must have everything new, ma’am, 
bless his heart! ” exclaims Phosbe, enthu¬ 
siastically, as she disappears in quest of the 
water. When she is gone Irene lifts the 
child on her knee, and gazes in his face. 

“ Tommy,” she says, gently, “ Tommy, 
will you love me ? ” 

“ Iss,” replies Tommy, who has seen her 
often enough to feel familiar with her. 

“ You are going to be my little boy now, 
Tommy.” 

“ Iss,” repeats Tommy, as he surveys the 
wonderful fairy-land in which he finds him¬ 
self. It must be recorded of Tommy, that, 
with all his faults, he is not shy. 

In another minute Phoebe is back with the 
water, and the bath is filled, and the two 
women undress ,the child together and 
plunge him in, and sponge and lather him, 
kneeling on each side the bath the while, 
and laughing at their own awkwardness at 
the unaccustomed task. And then Tommy 
gets the soap into his eyes, and roars, which 
cheerful sound attracting Colonel Mordaunt’s 
attention as be mounts the stairs, causes 
him to peep into the open bed-room door 
unseen. And there he watches his young 
wife and her maid first kiss the naked cupid 
to console him, and then return to the soap¬ 
ing and splashing, until they have made 
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him smile again. And when tbe washing is 
completed, and Phoebe stretches out her 
arms to take the child and dry him, Colonel 
Mordannt sees with astonishment that her 
miBtress will not allow it. 

“No, no, Phoebe I give him to me,” she 
says, authoritatively, as she prepares her 
lap to receive the dripping infant; and then, 
as the servant laughingly obeys her orders, 
and carries the bath into the next room, he 
watches Irene’s lips pressed on the boy’s 
undried face. 

“ My little Tommyl ” she says, as she 
does so. 

He sees and hears it, turns away with a 
sigh, and a heart heavy, he knows not 
wherefore, and goes down-stairs as he as¬ 
cended them, unnoticed. 

A week has passed. Poor Myra’s form 
has just been left to rest beneath a rough 
hillock of clay in the churchyard, and .Tool 
Cray is seated in the sanded kitchen of his 
mother’s cottage, his arms cast over the deal 
table, and his head bent down despairingly 
upon them. 

Mrs. Cray, returning abruhtly from having 
just “ dropped in ” to a neighbor’s to dis¬ 
play her “ black ” and furnish all funeral 
details, finds him in this position. 

“ Come, ia.d,” she says, roughly, but not 
unkindly, “it’s no use frettin’; it won’t 
bring her back agin.” 

“ There’s no call for you to tell me that, 
mother,” he answers, wearily, as he raiBeB 
two hollow eyes from the shelter of his 
hands; “it’s writ too plainly here,” striking 
his breast, “ but you might have warned 
me she was goin’.” 

“'Warned youl when all the world could 
Bee itl Why, the poor creetur has had death 
marked in her face for the last six months; 
and Mrs. Jones has jest bin a sayin’ it’s a 
wonder as she lasted so long,” replies Mrs. 
Cray, as she hangs her new bonnet on a nail 
in the kitchen wall, and carefully folds up 
her shawl. 

“All the world but me, you mean. It 
would have come a bit easier if I had seen 
it, perhaps. Why, ’twas only the other day 
I was begging of her to be my wife, and 
now, to think I’ve just come from burying 
herl O good Lordl ” And down Biuks the 
poor fellow’s head again, while the toars 
trickle through his earth-stained fingers. 

Mrs. Cray loves her son after her own 
fashion. It is, in a great measure, her love 
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for him and sympathy with his disappoint* 
ment that jiave made her hard upon Myra 
and Myra’s child; and she desires to give 
him comfort in his present trouble. So she 
draws a chair close beside him, and sits 
down deliberately to tear open all his worst 
wounds. But it iB not entirely her want of 
education that begets this peculiarity, for 
the example has been set her, ever since 
the world began, by people as well-meaning, 
and far lesB ignorant than herself. 

“Now, where’s the good of thinkin’ of 
that, lad ? ” she says, as soothingly as her 
harsh voice will permit. “ She’d never have 
bin yours had she lived ever so long; and all 
the better, too, for no woman can make a 
good wife when her facy’s fixed upon an¬ 
other man.” 

“ And if hers were, you needn’t remind a 
feller of it,” he replies, uneasily. 

“ Oh, but I says it for your good. Not 
that I wants to speak a word against the ' 
poor thing as is gone; for when a fellow- 
cieetur’s under the ground, let his faults 
be buried atop of him, say I; that’s my 
niaxim, and I keeps to it. Still there’s no 
denying poor Myra were very flighty, and a 
deal of trouble to us all. I’m sure I thought 
this afternoon, when I see the handsome 
grave Simmons had dug for her, and all the 
village looking on at the burial, and Tommy 
brought down from the Court by the colonel’s 
lady herself, in a bran new suit of black, and 
with a crape bow and a feather in his hat, 
that no one would have thought as seed it 

that he was only burying a ”- 

“ Mother, what are you going to say ? ” 
demands Joel, as, with clenched hand and 
glowing eyes; he springs to his feet. 

“ Lor, you needn’t fly out sol I wasn’t 
going to say nothing but the truth.” 

“The truth! But is it the truth? Who 
knows that it’s the truth ? ” 

“ Why, you wouldn’t be after saying as 
she was an honest woman, Joel ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know. I’d rather be saying no¬ 
thin’ of her at all. My poor girl, trodden 
down and spit onl And she, who was the 
bonniest lass for miles round Priestleyt 
Mother, I must leave this placel ” 

“ Leave I when you’ve just got such a fine 
situation under Farmer Green 1 Have you 
lost your senses, lad 1 ” 

“ 1 don’t know, and I don’t care. I don’t 
seem to have nothin’ now; but I can't bide 
here any longer; there’B somethin’ in the 
air that chokes me.” 
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“Rut where would you be going?” 

“ I can’t tell that, either. Jest where 
chance may take me. Only, be sure of one 
thing, mother—I don’t come back to Priest¬ 
ley till I’ve cleared her name or killed the 
man who ruined her.” 

“ You are going in search of him, Joel ? ” 

“ It’s bin growing on me ever since that 
evening I came home and found her dead. 
I won’t believe that Myra was the girl to 
give herself over to destruction; but if she 
were—well, then, the man who destroyed 
her must answer for it to me.” 

“ But what’ll I do without you ? ” com¬ 
mences Mrs. Cray, as her apron goes up to 
receive the material droppings of despair. 

“ You’ll do well enough, mother. If I 
didn’t feel that, 1 wouldn’t go. And the 
child (if it wasn’t for her, I could say, 
‘ OurBe him! ’ but I won’t. No, Myra,never 
jou fear; he’ll always have a friend in me), 
he’s off your hands, and well provided for. 
So you’ve nothin’ but your own little ones 
to look after. And you’ll have friends at 
the Court, too. You won’t miss me.” 

“ But how are you ever to find the gentle¬ 
man, Joel ? ” 

“ I know his name was 1 ’Arailton,’ and 
I’ll track that name through the world till I 
light on him. And I saw him once, mother. 
’Twas only for a few minutes, but I marked 
him well—a tall upstanding feller, with dark 
hair and blue eyes. The child’s the very 
mortal of him, curse him! And I’ll search 
till I come acrost that face again; and when 
I comes acrost it, we’ll have our reckoning, 
■or I’m much mistaken.” 

“ And how shall you live meanwhile ? ” 

“ As I always have lived, by my hands. 
And now, mother, put up my bundle, and 
let me be going.” 

“ To-night, lad ? Oh, you can’t be in 
earnest! ” 

“ Yes, to-night. I tell you there’s some¬ 
thing in the air of this place that stops my 
breathing. 1 could no more lie down and 
sleep in my bed here, while she lies out 
Yonder with the lumps of clay upon her 
tender breast, than I could eat while she 
was starvin’. Let me go, mother. If you 
don’t want to see me mad, let me go where 
I can still fancy she’s a living here with you 
and that coffin and that shroud is all a horrid 
dream.” 

And so, regardless of his mother’s en¬ 
treaties or his own well-doing, Joel Cray 
goeB forth from Priestley. While the neigh¬ 


bors are'preparing to retire to their couches, 
and the dead woman’s child, alike uncon¬ 
scious of his motherless condition and the 
stigma resting on his birth, is lying, flushed 
and rosy, in his first sleep in Phoebe’s bed, 
the uncouth figure Bhambles slowly from the 
laundress’s cottage, and takes the highroad 
to Fenton, which is on the way to the near¬ 
est town. But before he quits the village 
he passes, a little shamefacedly, even though 
the dusk of the summer’s eve had fallen and 
he is quiet alone, through the wooden wicket 
that guards God’s acre, and finds his way up 
to the newmade grave. 

But it looks so desolate and mournful, 
covered in with its hillock of damp red earth, 
that he cannot stand the sight, and as he 
gazes at it, his honest breast begins to 
heave. 

“ I can’t abear it,” he whispers, hoarsely, 
“ to leave her here—the thought of it will 
haunt me night and day.” 

And then he stoops and gathers up a 
morsel of the uninviting marl studded with 
rough stones, 

“ And to think you should be lying under 
this—y i i whose head should be resting on 
my boi. —0 my darlin’, my darlin’I my 
heart’ll break I ” 

And for a few moments the poor wretch 
finds relief in a gush of tears. 

“ I’m glad no one saw ’em,” he ponders, 
quaintly, as the last of the low sobs breaks 
from his laboring bosom; “but I feels all 
the better. And I swear by ’em—by these 
here tears which the thought of you has 
drawed from me, Myra, that I don’t look 
upon your grave again until I’ve had satis¬ 
faction for the wrong he’s done you. Oh, 
my lost darlin’, I shall never love another 
woman I Good-by, till we meets in a hap¬ 
pier world that this has been for both of us!” 

And when the morning breaks he is miles 
away from Priestley. 

CHAPTER VH. 

M RS. CAVENDISH and her daughter 
are gone; the sportsmen are gone; 
and, with the exception of Oliver Ralston, 
whom Irene has come to look upon almost 
as one of the family. Fen Court is cleared of 
guests, and she is left once more to ; the so¬ 
ciety of her husband and her sister-in-law, 
aud ihe care of her little protege, Tommy 
Brown. The transformation wrought in 
this child by a few weeks’ attention and a 
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suit of new clothes is something marvelous. 
No one who had only seen him grubbing in 
the front yard of Mrs. Cray’s domicile, or 
driving the truant pigs in' from the lane, 
would' recognize him now. His hair, 
cleansed from its normal state of dirt, is 
several shade lighter than it was before, 
and lies in loose waving curls about his head 
and neck. The tan is gradually wearing off 
his broad white brow, making him appear 
wbat he really is—a very handsome child. 
Above all, he possesses the violet eyes that 
first attracted Irene’s notice; and beneath 
the dark lashes of which he has a quaint 
half-Bhy, half sly manner of looking up at 
her which makes her heart throb each time 
she encounters it, though she can hardly 
tell the reason why. But the name by 
which the boy is generally known grates 
upon her ear; and her annoyance on this 
subject is a Bource of never-failing amuse¬ 
ment to Colonel Mordaunt. He considers 
it so thoroughly feminine. 

“ Such a dreadful namel ” she says, plain¬ 
tively, as they are sitting out of doors one 
evening, and watching the child play upon 
the lawn. “Tommy Brownl It has not 
even got the virtures of singularity to 
recommend it. Could anything be more 
commonplace?” 

“Why don’t you rechristen him, my 
-dear?” demands the colonel, laughing. 
“ Call him Aubrey de Vere, or Lancelot 
Vane, or Percival Lisle, or by any other 
simple and unpretending title. He is sure 
to end by being a footman, ora drummer, 
or a shop-boy—nothing could be more 
appropriate.” 

“ He shall never be anything of the sortl ” 
cries Irene, indignantly; “ and it is not 
kind of you to laugh at me, Philip, when 
you know I am fond of the child. I don’t 
mind Tommy so much. Thomas isn’t a 
pretty name, but it was my dear father’s and 
there are plenty of Thomases in the peerage; 
hut 1 can’t stand Brown.” 

“ Sligo family,” interpolates her husband, 
with muck seriousness. 

“O Philip, do be quietl Of course, if it 
were his rightful name, there would be no 
-help for it; but as he has no name at all, 
poor little fellow, I don’t see why it should 
not be changed.” 

“ Nor I. What do you propose to change 
it to?” 

“I suppose, Philip— Now, I know I’m 
going to say a very stupid thing, so I give 


you fair warning; but I suppose it wouldn’t 
do to call him by my maiden name ? ” 

“ What, St. John ? ” 

“Yes,” confusedly, “Thomas St. John. 
After papa, you know.” 

“ My dear Irene, you have gone clean out 
of your senses about that child. Pick a 
beggar’s brat from the gutter, and dub him 
with your father’s namel—with the name 
of my cousin. I couldn’t hear of it. What 
on earth would people say I ” 

“ Let them say what they like. They 

must have something to talk about”-- 

“ They shall not talk about my wifel No, 
Irene. I have permitted you to follow your 
own inclinationin adopting this boy—whether 
wisely or not remains to be determined—but 
I will not hear of his being endowed with 
the name of any one belonging to my family. 
Call him Montmorency, or Plantagenet, or 
any tomfoolery you may fancy, but let us 
have no trifling with what is sacred.” And 
bo saying, Colonel Mordaunt rises from his 
seat, and walks back into the house. He is 
beginning to feel a little jealous of the inter¬ 
est evinced in Tommy Brown. 

Irene remains where he left her, red and 
silent. She does not attempt to detain him, 
or to call him back, for his words have left a 
sore impression on her mind, and she is 
afraid to trust herself to speak. It seems so 
hard to her that every one should resent her 
desire to be a mother to this poor motherless 
baby, or to forget that so wide a gap exists 
between herself and him. And she watches 
the little black frock and white pinafore, as 
their owner toddles about the grass, now 
making ineffectual attempts to grab a moth 
that the evening breezes have awakened, 
then stooping to pick off the heads of the 
daisies the mowing machine has passed 
over, until her thoughts wander to his poor 
dead mother, and her eyes fill with tears. 

“I hope—that is, I suppose, that my 
brother—but what do you think, Mrs. Mor¬ 
daunt ? ” remarks the sapient Isabella, who, 
book in hand, has been sitting at a respectful 
distance from the master and mistress of 
Pen Court, as though she had no right to 
approach them or join in their conversation. 

“I beg your pardon— I wasn’t listening,” 
rejoins Irene, as she quickly blinks away the 
drops that hang upon her lashes. 

“ I mean—he is not angry, I trust, or 
vexed, with what you said, as he has gone 
indoors, you see.” . ■; 

“ What Philip ? Why should he. be ? 
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We were only talking about Tommy. Ah I 
yon mustn’t do that, dear,” as the child 
plunges over a flower-bed in the ardor of the 
chase. “ Come here, Tommy—come to me.” 

But prompt obedience not being one of 
Tommy’s many virtures, Irene has to go in 
pursuit of him; and, having captured, she 
brings him back to the garden bench and 
seats him on her knee. Miss Mordaunt 
immediately retreats to the furthest extrem¬ 
ity. It is the funniest thing in the world to 
see these two women with the child between 
them—the delight of the one, and the dis¬ 
taste and almoBt fear of the other, being so 
plainly depicted on their countenances. 

“ Now, Tommy, do Bit still,” says Irene. 
« What a weight that fellow grows! I am 
sure he must be pounds heavier than when 
he came here. Seel here’s my watch. Put 
it to your ear and hear the tick-tick. Hasn’t 
he got lovely hair, Isabella ? ” 

“ It appears to be very fine,” replies Miss 
Mordaunt. 

“ It’s as soft as silk, and curls quite nat¬ 
urally. No, darling—not my earrings. You 
hurt me. Oh, bow he does pull 1 And now 
he wants that rose out of your dress. 
What a child it is! No, Tommy mustn’t 
take poor auntie’s rose. (He may call you 
1 auntie,’ mayn’t he, Isabella ? ”) 

“Well, if Philip has no objection; but 
of course ”- 

“ What possible objection could Philip 
make ? The child must call us something. 
He’s going to call me ‘ mamma;’ I know 
thatl Who am I, Tommy?—now tell me.” 

“Mammal—you’s my mamma,” replies 
Tommy, as he makes another grab at the 
earrings. 

“ You darlingl But you will pull your 
poor mamma’s ears out by the roots. And 
you positively make my knees ache with 
your weight. Just take him for a minute, 
Isabella. You can have no idea how heavy 
he is.” And, without ceremony, Irene 
placeB the boy in the arms of her sister-in- 
law. MSbs Mordaunt receives him upon her 
hard and bony lap, with a deep well in the 
centre of it, as though he were a wild ani¬ 
mal, warranted to bite upon the first occa¬ 
sion, and Tommy doesn’t like the situation. 
He is of a rebellious and democratic turn of 
mind, and has no courtly hesitation in call¬ 
ing a spade by its right name. And some of 
Tommy’s right names, acquired outside the 
Priestley public-house, are very’ wrong 
names indeed. 


“Let me go!” he says, wildly, as Miss 
Mordaunt’s arms, in deference to Irene’s 
wishes, make a feeble barrier to retain him, 
“ I don’t like oo! ” 

“O Tommy, Tommy, that’s naughty. 
You must love poor auntie,” remonstrates 
Irene. But the child struggles on. 

“I don’t like oo—I don’t like oo—oo’s 
ugly—oo’s a devil!” he winds up with tri¬ 
umphantly, as he escapes from her grasp- 
and rushes back upon the flower-beds. 

“ Beally, Mrs. Mordaunt, I trust you will 
not ask me to feel his weight again,” says 
poor Isabella, who is quite excited by the 
compliments she has so unexpectedly 
received. 

“ It is very naughty of him,” replies 
Irene, soothingly. “ I must scold him well; 
in fact, I would slap his hands if I did not 
know that his language is entirely attribu¬ 
table to the horrible way in which he has 
been brought up. Poor little child I Fancy 
bow shocking it is that a baby of bis age 
should even know such a word! ” 

“I trust—that is, it would be very unpleas¬ 
ant for all parties, if he were to call my 
brother by such a name,” remarks Miss 
Mordaunt, in her primmest manner. 

“ Oh, don’t tell him, please! ” says Irene, 
as'she catches up the truant to carry off to 
bed. As she makes the request she sighs. 
She sees bo plainly that she will have to bear 
the brunt of all Master Tommy’s pecca¬ 
dilloes. 

Phoebe meets her at the bed-room door 
with a message. 

“ If you please, ma’am, Mrs. Cray’s wait¬ 
ing in the kitchen to know if she can speak 
to you.” 

“ Oh, of course! Tell them- to show her 
into my morning-room, and then come back 
and take the child.” And in another minute 
Irene is confronted with the laundress. 

“ Well, Mrs. Cray, is there anything I can 
do for you this evening? ” 

“ Thank you,' no ma’am. The washing 
as you’ve been so good as to find me is a real 
help. And what with Tommy off my hands, 
and poor Myra gone, we’re getting on finely. 
And how is Tommy, ma’am ? They tell me 
below stairs as he’ve grown marvelous, 
bless ’im.” 

“Oh, he’s very well, Mrs. Cray, and very 
happy. Did you wish to speak to me ? ” 

“ Well, ma’am, 1 was wishing to take the 
liberty to do so. I suppose you’ve heard of 
my loss, ma’am ?’’ 
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“YonrlosB? Hoi ” 

“My poor son, ma’am—my Joel! He’s 
gone away.” 

“What! left Priestley?” 

“Yes ma’am. He couldn’t abide the 
place now his cousin’s buried, and his whole 
mind seems bent on finding out the man 
that's wronged her. He wanted to marry 
her himself, you see, ma’am, and I do believe 
it’s gone to turn his head.” Here Mrs. 
Cray’s canvas apron goes up, as usual to 
her eyes. “ The last words he says to me 
was, ‘ Mother, I’ll find him,’ he says, ‘ if I 
travels the whole world over for it,’ he says.” 

“Oh, but you mustn’t believe all that 
people say when they are in such grief as 
that, Mrs. Cray! When your son is able to 
reason a little more calmly, he will never 
think of doing anything so wicked. You 
may rest assured that whoever wronged 
poor Myra will not be permitted to go un¬ 
punished; but the punishment must be left 
in God’s hands.” 

“That’s just what I says to Joel, ma’am. 
I says, ‘ Joel,’ says I, ‘ whoever done it, it’s 
no business of yourn; and men will be men,’ 
I says, 1 and the girl was quite able to take 
care of herself.’ But you don’t know what 
Joel is, ma’am. He’s as strong in his will as 
a helepbant, and you might turn a posty 
sooner. So that I feel whenever they two 
meet they’ll be bloodshed and murder, and 
perhaps worse. And I sha’n’t never be 
easy till he comes back again I ” 

“ Where is he now, Mrs. Cray ? ” 

“The Lord knows, ma’am, for I’m sure I 
don’t. He went away last Thursday week, 
and I’ve seeu nothin’ of him since. And 
it’s hard for his mother to be left in this way, 
and she a widder, with five littl’ uns to work 
for, and her poor niece in the churchyard. 
It’s very hard; very hard indeed I ” 

“ But I thought you said you were getting 
on so well, Mrs. Cray ? ” 

“So I am, ma'am—thanks to you and the 
washing, And it’s a real relief to have poor 
Myra laid comfortable underground, and to 
feel she’ll never want for nothin’ again. 
And that’s what brings me up this evening, 
ma’am. I’ve been reddling up the house a 
hit, and turning out her boxes to see what 
would make up for the poor children, and I 
came across a few letters and bits of things 
of hers as I’m sure I never knew she had— 
she kep’ ’em so close.” 

’“Are they of any Importance to the 
child ? ” 


• “That I can’t say, ma’am, being no 
scholard myself; but, as you’ve provided so 
handsome for Tommy, I thought as you’d 
the best right to see them, and come to your 
own decision whether they should be burned 
or not.” 

“ Thank you. I think you are right. 
Have you got them with you ? ” 

Here Mrs. Cray produces a red cotton 
handkerchief from under her shawl, which, 
unfolded, discloses a small packet tied up in 
part of a dirty old newspaper. 

“ There they are, ma’am, just as I found 
them in Myra’s box. There’& a bit of hair 
among the papers, and a glove—which it 
looks to me like a gentleman’s glove, but 
there’s no saying, and gloves ain’t a proof if 
there were. So not being able to read the 
writing, I didn’t disturb them more than 
necessary, for I guessed you’d like to have 
’em as they was—and taking such a bintereBt 
as you do in Tommy, and they being of 
value perhaps to the child—which of course 
I shall be very, willing to leave them with 
you, ma’am—for being no scholard, as I says 
before”- 

As Mrs. Cray stands there, repeating the 
same sentences again and again, and fumb¬ 
ling the dirty packet about in her hands, a 
light breaks in upon Irene. The letters are 
to be paid for. And she is quite ready to 
pay for them, for her interest and curiosity 
are alike aroused by what the laundress has 
told her, and she hopes the papers' may 
prove of use in tracing the parentage of her 
adopted child. 

u Oh, certainly, I quite understand!” she 
exclaims, eagerly, as her hand dives into 
her pocket for her purse; “ and I’m sure I’m 
much obliged to you, Mrs. Cray, for the 
trouble you have taken in bringing them up 
to me.” And there upon she seizes on the 
letters, and transfers instead a sovereign to 
the woman’s palm—an exchange Which so 
entirely meets Mrs. Cray’s views of justice, 
that it is several minutes before Irene can 
stop her torrent of thanks, and get her well 
out of the room again. 

It is dusk now, for the autumn evenings 
close in fast, and she rings for candles, and 
full of expectation, sits down to inspect the 
contents of the packet she has bought. She 
is so deeply interested in this case—so sen¬ 
timentally regretful still over-the memory of 
poor Myra—so anxious that her child should 
not be left entirely dependent on herself for 
a friend. So she draws her chair close in to 
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the table, and loans both her arms upon it,_ 
jjnd bends her head down to the light, as 
people do who are about to enter on a task 
that engrosses all their minds. When she 
has cast away the dirty string, and still 
dirtier outside paper, she comes upon a 
small bundle of letters, or rather notes, in 
number about sis, and which, to judge from 
two or three specimen selected at random, 
do not appear at first sight likely to prove 
worth a sovereign vested in the interests of 
Tommy:— 

. “ Deae Myra, —Don’t expect me to-mor¬ 
row. It is impossible I can come. The bill 
shall be paid next week. 

“ Yours ever, E, H.” 

“ Dear M.,—I shall be over on Friday at 
six. Kever mind dinner. Shall dine before 
starting. I ordered in Bix dozen of claret 
yesterday. Carriage was paid. 

“ Yours affectionately, E. H.” 

“Dearest M.,—You are a thorough, 

woman. How could I be at F-when I 

was twenty miles the other way ? You will 
see.me some time next week. Get the dress 
by all means. I enclose check. 

“ Yours truly, E. H.” 

When Irene has deciphered these and a 

few others, very similar in character, she 
pauses for a moment’s thought. 

What do they tell her? Positively noth¬ 
ing but what she knew before. It is evident 
that the writer was not a passing acquaint¬ 
ance of the dead girl’s, but some one who 
considered her homo as his, and held himself 
responsible for her expenditure; without 
doubt, the father of her child, the Hamiltop 
of whom Myra had spoken to her. 

Irene thrusts the letters to one side in¬ 
dignantly, almost with disgust. She fancies 
she can trace the selfish nature of the writer 
in every line; she thinks she would not care 
to stand in that man’s place at the present 
moment, and only wishes she could find 
some clue by which to trace him, and make 
him aware of the mischief and misery he 
has wrought. 

Having disposed of the letters, she next 
fakes up the glove—a gentleman’s glove, as 
the laundress had observed, but of no value 
in tracing the identity of its owner—and the 
envelop that contains the lock of hair. . 

' It is a soft wavy piece of dark brown hair. 


the counterpart of what which grows on 
Tommy’s head, and Irene experiences a 
strange sensation of mingled admiration and 
dislike as she takes it in her hand.. Besides 
these, the packet contains nothing but a gold 
locket, broken and empty; a heap of with¬ 
ered flowers, chiefly violets, and one of those 
highly ornamontal and strictly useless ivory 
backed prayer-books, which are manufac¬ 
tured for young gentlemen to present to 
young ladies, and which Myra was very 
unlikely to have received from any friend 
in her own class of life. Irene opens 
the prayer-book to see if there is any in¬ 
scription in it, but the title-page is guiltless 
of the indiscretion of revealing its donor’s 
name. It is blank, and silent, and inscruta¬ 
ble as the past appears likely to be upon the 
subject of her adopted child. She turns 
over the leaves mechanically and with an 
air of disappointment. At the service for 
the solemnization of marriage the page iB 
folded down. Poor Myra! how often may 
she not have glanced at the holy words, 
which bore no sweet memories for her, 
with longing tears! As Irene’s hand shakes, 
the little volume shakes, and something—an 
oval piece of cardboard apparently—falls 
loosely from it on the table. She seizes and 
turns it uppermost. It is a photographed 
face, cut from an ordinary carte ds visitt, 
which, from its size and appearance, has 
evidently once been encased in the-broken 
locket—the face of a man, which she holds 
forward eagerly to the light. 

“ God in heaven, it is that of Eric Keir! ” 

In her anxiety to examine the portrait, 
Irene has risen to her feet, and now standB, 
quivering in every limb, and gazing at it as 
though she wore spellbound. There can be 
no mistake; he appears younger here than 
when she knew him, there is less hair about 
the mouth. But the eyes, the nose, the 
contour of the countenance, are the same; 
there can be no doubt but that it was taken 
from himself. 

But how—how cau his photograph have 
found its way among Myra’s poor posses¬ 
sions ? Why should it be mixed up with 
these relics of the base and selfish lover who, 
betrayed her- innocence ? 

The deadly sickness that rises to her heart 
makes answer to the question. 

The initials E. H. stand for Eric Hamil¬ 
ton; he is the man at whose door all the 
suffering she has witnessed must be laid; his 
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child, who she has adopted as her own, lies 
sleeping at thiB moment under her protec¬ 
tion. 

As the reality of the thought strikes home 
to her, Irene lets the photograph fall from 
her hands, and sinks .back upon the chair 
. which she bad quitted. 

Eric Hamilton Keir and Myra Cray. For 
a few moments all that she does or thinks 
of doing is to repeat those two names con¬ 
junctively over and over again, until the 
syllables lose all signiflance for her. 

The effect is to harden her heart and 
cause it to feel quite dead and cold. Pres¬ 
ently she hears a Bound outside in the hall, 
and springing up, pushes all the sad me¬ 
mentos of poor Myra’s disgrace together in 
one heap, and thursting them into the writ¬ 
ing-table drawer, turns the key upon them. 
And then she leaves the room, almoBt as 
though she were in a dream, and still dream¬ 
ing, encounters her sister-in-law upon the 
stairs. 

“ Are you not coming down into the draw¬ 
ing-room ? ” says Isabella. “ I think—that 
is, I am not sure, or course—but I believe 
that my brother is expecting you. Coffee 
has been in for half an hour.” 

“ Don’t wait for me,” Irene replies, in a 
low voice, as she toils in a languid purpose¬ 
less manner np the staircase. 

As she gains her bed-room door, Phoebe 
appears upon the landing from her own 
apartment. 

“Oh, please, ma’am, would you just step 
in and look at Master Tommy ? He do look 
so beautiful in his sleep.” 

“No, no, I can’tl I don’t wish to see 
him. I don’t care about seeing him,” re¬ 
plies her mistresB, in tones so unusually 
sharp and decisive, that Phoebe, bewildered, 
retreats to her nursery again, feeling that 
somehow she has made a mistake, 

Irene enters her own room and paces up 
and down in the dark, not fast, but rest¬ 
lessly. 

“Myra Crayl” so run her thoughts, “a 
lowborn uneducated girl, whom he was base 
enough “to betray and desert, and then he 
came to me— to me—and dared to trifle with 
my affections, tool ” 

The knowledge of the similarity between 
their cases should make her soften towards 
Myra’s memory, but it does not; the shock 
Pi,the discovery has occurred too lately. As 
yetehecan only think of her as of one .who 
{however briefly) held the heart she was 


nnable to secure. And she is impotently 
weak to cope with a feeling which she knows 
to be unworthy of her; and the whole world 
loses favor in her eyes in consequence of 
her own defalcation. 

As she is still walking up and down the 
room, trying hard to stamp down the demons 
of envy, and jealousy, and revenge, that are 
struggling for supremacy in her bosom, 
Colonel Mordaunt’s deferential tap for ad¬ 
mittance is heard against the door. It 1 b an 
unfortunate moment for him in which to 
appear before her; we are-best left to con¬ 
duct these mental warfares by ourselves, 
and there are moments in life in which the 
attentions of our best and dearest friends 
irritate instead of soothing us. And all 
Colonel Mordaunt’s attentions, however 
kindly meant, are conducted on that sooth¬ 
ing stroke-you-down-gcntly principle which 
is so trying to accept patiently when every 
nerve is quivering with excitement. 

“ Why, my darling,” he commences, “ all 
in the dark! What can you And to amuse 
you, up here ?” 

“ Oh, I’m ail right, thank you! I don’t 
feel inclined for the light, just now, I’m 
thinking.” 

“ And what can the little woman he 
thinking about that requires both gloom and 
solitude? Nothing unpleasant, I hope, 
Irene ? ” 

“ How Bhould it be ? ” 

“ Then come down to the drawing-room, 
my darling. Isabella is waiting till you 
appear to pour out the coffee.” 

“ I would much rather not go, why can’t 
she take it alone ? ” 

“ What reason can you have for not join¬ 
ing her ? ” 

“ Only that I feel a little—a little hipped 
to-night, and would rather remain by my¬ 
self.” 

“HippedI Why, what on earth can yon. 
have to make you feel hipped ? Has any¬ 
thing gone wrong? ” 

“ I have already said no to that question. 
But is it absolutely necessary, in order to 
feel low, that we should be suffering in the 
present? Have we no past 'to return at 
times upon us ? ” 

Irene forgets, as she says this sentence, 
how much confidence she reposed .in her 
husband before marriage, and as. jt ; escapes 
her, and, the remembrance returns, she 
grows still more impatient with herself and 
him. 
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“I had hoped,” he observes (aud the 
observation alone, in her present condition, 
carries offence with it), “ that your past was 
done away with forever, Irene.” 

“ I never gave you cause to hope so,” 
she retorts, sharply. And he turns away in 
silence to leave the room. In a moment 
she has seen her error aud sprung after him. 

“Forgive me, Philip, I am in a horrid 
temper! But when you talk of my past as 
gone forever, you forget that I have lost my 
father and mother, and—and ”- 

“There, there, darling! It is 1 who 
should ask your forgiveness-, I was a brute 
to say what I did. But I have been hoping 
I had made you happy, Irene.” 

“ And so you have—very happy,” she re¬ 
turns with a sort of hysterical gasp. “ Let 
us say no more about it, but go down to 
Isabella.” And for the remainder of the 
evening she is, to all outward appearance, 
much like her usual self. She goes to bed, 
however, sleeps brokenly, and rises in the 
morniDg unrefreshed. The revelation of 
the night before has made no difference in 
her future prospects, nor can it influence in 
any way her present actions; but it has 
revived all her bitterest feelings with re¬ 
gard to Eric Keir’s behavior to herself— 
feelings which she has hoped. were long 
since laid to rest, because the tame exist¬ 
ence Ytbich she is leading affords no oppor¬ 
tunity of arousing them. But the dull 
leaden weight which, alternated with fierce 
moods of scorn and irony, once rendered 
life a torture to her has settled down upon 
her heart again, and disposes her to feel 
hard and cold to all mankind, until, while 
she is dressing a certain chubby hand knocks 
uncertainly upon her bed-room door. She 
knows well the faint broken sound bis 
dimpled knuckles make, and generally flies 
to the door to open it herself. But to-day 
her brows contract, and she shrinks back¬ 
ward as though the mere knowledge of his 
presence there could give her pain. 

“If you please ma’am, it’s Master 
Tommy,” says Phoebe’s voice from the out¬ 
side. 

“ I can’t see him this morning, Phosbe. 
Let him run in the garden until we come 
down.” 

“I want oo—I want ool ” says Tommy, 
as he kicks at the bed-room door. 

“ Are you going to let that child kick all 
the paint off the panelling?” shouts her 
husband from his dressing-room. 


“ If you please, ma’am, he’s been in the 
garden already, and he’s got a most beauti¬ 
ful rose for you—haven’t you Tommy ? ” 

“Let me ini I want oo!” repeats the 
protege. 

Then she advances slowly and unlocks 
the door and admits the child before Phoebe 
can follow him, and finds herself standing 
in the centre of the room, gazing with her 
large hungry eyes at the atom of humanity 
whose existence vexes her so sorely. 

“ What do you want, Tommy ? ” she com¬ 
mences, coldly. 

“ A rose for Tommy mamma, a booiul 
rose,” he lisps, as he presents the flower. 

She doeB not offer to accept it, on the con¬ 
trary, she turnB away. 

“Don’t call me mamma,” she says, 
quickly. 

The urchin looks astonished, and then 
pouts his lips. Children are ready judges; 
he recognizes the injustice and wayward- 
ness of her new mood at once. 

“ I go, Phoebe,” he utters, plautively, in 
remonstrance to the change. Irene looks 
round; seeB the dewy mouth drooping at 
both corners, catches the deprecating glance 
of the violet eyes, becomes aware of her 
barbarity in a moment, and flies to fold the 
friendless, fatherless little creature in her 
arms. 

“ Ab if ’twas your fault,” she murmurs, 
pressing her lips upon his curly head. 
“ Poor lamb, poor, unhappy, deserted little 
child! O Tommy, he has left us both—he 
has left us both—we will be all the world to 
one anotherl ” 

The mistreBs of Fen Court is very thought¬ 
ful for some days after this little epiBode; 
and only like herself by fits and siarts; 
though strange to say, no one notices the 
change, except it be Oliver Ralston. But 
our most intimate friends are often the last 
bo read what is passing in our inmost minds. 
We are suffering perhaps so keenly that we 
scarcely dare to raise our eyes lest they 
should blurt out our secret, and imagine 
every one we meet must read it vyrilten on 
our brow in characters of fire; and yet those 
with whom we live go on consultiog us day 
after day with reference to the weekly ex- 
pefiditure, or the servant’s peccadilloes, or 
the children'a spring dresses, as if; for the 
time being, such matters had not lost their 
significance for us almost as much as though, 
we had passed beyond them. Yet it is not 
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uo with strangers, unless, indeed, we happen 
to be actors and actresses of the first rank. 
They meet us, and observe to one another 
afterwards, “ What is that man’s perplex¬ 
ity ? What cause can that woman have for 
weeping ? ” And so Oliver Ealston dis¬ 
covers that Irene is not so cheerful as be¬ 
fore, and taxes her with it in his rough, 
hearty way. 

“ Dreaming again, Irene! What is up ? ’? 

“When you can explain to me, Oliver; 
how much is comprehended in that mystical 
term; perhaps I may be able to tell you.” 

“ You know what I mean. Why are you 
so down in the mouth ? ” 

“ The natural reaction after so much 
dissipation.” 

“Fiddle-de-dee! Excuse my rudeness; 
but you know fiiddle-de-dee iB the only word 
to suityour explanation. Seriously, though, 
is it anything in which I can help you? ” 

“Not at all, Oliver; thanks, all the same, 
except, indeed, by not commenting upon 
what you aro pleased to call my being 
‘ down in the mouth.’ ” 

“ But may I tell you to what I think it’s 
due? ” 

“ Certainly, if you can, which I know you 
can’t.” 

“You are sorry you ever adopted that 
little brat Tommy ? ” 

“Indeed, I’m not. What should make 
you think so ? Has your uncle been saying 
anything against him ? ” 

“He never mentions the subject to me. 
But I have seen you looking at the child 
scores of times lately, and I can read it in 
your face.” 

“ Acute observer! but wrong, for once in 
his life. .1 wouldn’t part with Tommy for 
anything in the world.” 

“ Not if I found his relations for you ? ” 

“He has no relations,” hurriedly, “he 
belongs to me entirely, he will never be 
taken away. But please let us talk of some¬ 
thing else, Oliver. Have you seen Dr. 
Eobertson again.” 

“How artfully you change the subject! 
Tea; I saw Eobertson this morning, and it’s 
all but settled.” 

“ With Philip’s consent ? ” 

“ Certainly. He has come round to think 
it will be the beBt thing in the world for 
me. And so it will. I have still sense 
enough to see that. There will not be much 
temptation for me to dissipate in Fenton. 
The only drawback is that I am afraid I 


shall not get so much practice as I ought to 
have.” 

“Oh, never mind the practice! To lead 
a quiet life is the most important thing.. 
And I promise you shall operate on me 
whenever occasion calls for it.” 

• “ What an opening! I’ll have both your, 
legs off before the year’s out. But really, 
Irene, it will be a great thing for me to live 
so near you.” 

“It will be perfectly delightful; for entre 
nous, though poor Isabella is extremely 
good, she is a very stupid companion. And 
you must come over and dine with us every 
day. Now, won’t you ? ” 

“ And leave Eobertson to look after his 
five parishes alone ? I’m afraid he won’t 
consent to that. But I must keep a horse, 
and dare say I shall often be able to take 
Fen Court in my rounds.” 

“ Are you going to live with Dr. Eobert- 
son ? ” 

“No; he ha3 a wife and large family, so I 
should prefer not to do so. But I can have 
two rooms in a farmhouse close by—very 
nice ones.” 

“ And we will furnish them for you; that 
will be charming. You have no idea how 
pretty I shall make them. I shall send you 
over table-linen, and crockery, and every¬ 
thing from the Court. We have much 
more than we can use. It will be the 
greatest fun in the world getting your rooms 
ready.” 

“ You are much too good to me.” 

“And when you have taken possession 
you shall give a housewarming. Isabella 
and I will go over in the pony-chaise, and 
Tommy shall ride his donkey. By the way, 
do you know that I bought a donkey for 
Tommy, and he sticks on like a little brick ? ” 
here Irene interrupts. 

“ Why that sigh, Irene ? ’’ 

“ What sigh ? ” 

“ At Tommy’s name again.' Ah, you 
can’t decieve me! All the low spirits of the 
last week are attributable to the existence 
of that wretched child.” 

“ How you do tease me, Oliver! And it’s 
very rude to break off the conversation in that 
way. Where was 1 ? Oh, yea' the up-shot 
is that we’ll all go and have afternoon tea at 
yonr Fenton apartments—if you’ll have ns.” 

“ How can yon doubt it ? Only your 
proposals are so delightful, I’m afraid they 
are too good to come trne. What will Uncle 
Philip Bay to them ? ” . 
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“ Just what I do. But I will go and sound 
him at once.” And off runs Irene in search 
of her husband. She finds Colonel Mordannt 
la a beaming humor, and everything goes 
right. He considers the offered appointment 
as good an opening as a young man in 
Oliver’s position could expect to obtain; 
acknowledges he should like to have him 
near Fen Court, agrees heartily to every 
suggestion with respect to furnishing the 
apartments, and even mentions a certain 
strong hunting cob now standing in his 
stables as very likely to be his own particular 
contribution to his nephew’s new establish¬ 
ment. 

“ And so, you see Oliver, that’s all right,” 
is Irene’s comfortable conclusion as the last 
clause has been discussed and provided for. 
And then follows a merrier evening than 
they have spent for some days past; for 
Irene catches the infection of her husband’s 
good-humor and Oliver’s content, and mira¬ 
culously recovering her voice, which has 
been hors de combat for at least a week, sits 
up to a much later hour than usual, singing 
snatches of old ballads'that were famous 
before she was born, and interrupting her¬ 
self every second minute to twist round on 
the piano-stool and make some little harm¬ 
less joke at the expense of Oliver’s future 
menage. 

So they all go to bed pretty well tired out, 
and my heroine does not wake until her 
accustomed hour on the following morning. 
The first thing of which she is conscious is 
that the colonel is already up and dressed. 

“ Why Philip,” sitting up in bed and 
rubbing her sleepy eyes, “ is that really 
you ? Have I overslept myself ? ” 

“I think not. It is only just eight. I 
rose rather earlier than usual.” 

“ Why ? Were you disturbed? or is there 
a meet to-day ? By the way, Philip, were 
there carts in the night ? ” 

“Carts, my darling?” 

“ Yes; scraping over the gravel. I fan¬ 
cied I heard them; or perhaps X dreamt it. 
I was very sleepy. Are you going away ? ” 

“ I shall be back in a minute,” says her 
husband, hastily, but several minutes elapse, 
and he does hot return, so Irene rises and 
proceeds to dress herself. She is just abont 
to ring for Phoebe to assist in the completion 
of her toilet when she is attracted by a loud 
roar from somewhere below stairs. Tommy 
has evidently come to grief. 

“ Oh, they have let him fall and bnrt him¬ 


self! ” she exclaims aloud, all the maternal 
solicitude with which her breast is laden 
springing into action directly a call is made 
upon it, “ they have let the baby fall! ” 
And rushes to the door. 

“ Phoebe! ” There is no answer, but she 
fancies a slight bustle is going on in the hall, 
and hears, above the crying of the child, a 
confused and angry murmur, as of voices 
engaged in argument. 

“Phoebe, Phoebe, where are you? Bring 
Master Tommy herel ” she exclaims again, 
as she leans over the banisters, and then a 
diversion is created and a movement made 
in her direction, and Phrnbe, with the boy 
still whimpering in her arms, and Colonel 
Mordaunt bringing up the rear, appears upon 
the staircase. 

“Oh, is he really hurt?” begins Irene, 
anxiously. 

“ My darling, there is nothing the matter. 
Pray don’t distress yourself,” replies the 
colonel. 

“ Then why do you come up, too ? And 
how did it happen ? Did he fall down the 
kitchen stairs, Phoebe ? You know I have 
strictly forbidden yon to take him there. 

“ He didn’t fall down the kitchen stairs, 
ma’am,” replies Phoebe, with a very pursed- 
up mouth.” 

“How did you do it, darling ? ” demands 
Irene of the child, now safely in her arms. 

“ Naughty ooman,” lisps Tommy, half dis¬ 
posed to cry afresh at the mere recollection. 

“ My dear Irene, how absurd of you to 
question an infant of that age.. As if he 
coaid possible tell anything that is to be 
depended onl ” 

“ Why don’t you tell me, then ? How 
did it happen, Phoebe ” 

“ Well, ma’am, I wasn’t exactly present 
at the time, because I had gone to”-- 

“I consider I am a far better person to 
explain matters than your maid, Irene,” 
interrupts the colonel, rather testily. “ The 
fact is, the child was playing about where 
he has no business to be at all (but; really, 
you do indulge him to that extent that it 
becomes dangerous even to suggest matters 
might be amended) ”- 

“ Please go on, and let me hear how the 
accident occured.” 

“ Well, he went into the dining-room 
when it was—was occupied—and—and when 
he was’told to go, and would not obey (he is 
one of the most disobedient animals I ever 
met), he was sent ont. That’s all.” • 
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“ Sent out! Pid you strike him, Philip ? ” 

“ Oh, no ma’am; ’twasnt master! ” inter¬ 
poses Phcebe quickly. 

“•Who, then?” 

“Naughty ooman,” explains Tommy. 

“ Who dared to do it ? ” repeats Irene. 

“Well, my love; it’s really nothing to 
njake such a fuBs about; it’s not everybody 
that would think so much of giving a tire- 
*some child a tap on the head as you do. 
And I dare say she never thought twice of 
what she was doing.” 

“ She!—she! Not Isabella, surely.” 

“O Lor’, no ma’am! Miss Mordaunt 
ain’t out of her room yet,” cries Phoebe. 

A thought Btrikes Irene. The mystery 
becomes clear. 

“ Has Quekett returned ? ” And the 
change in her voice as she puls the question 
is so patent to her hearers that Colonel Mor¬ 
daunt becomes quite alarmed for what may 
follow. 

“ Yes; yes; dear, she has. Now you know 
all. But I am sure she didn’t mean to 
offend you. Phcebe, you had better go; and 
take the child with you.” 

But Irene holds the boy closer in her 
arms. 

“ I can do without you, Phcebe, but I 
shall keep Master Tommy.” And the bed¬ 
room door recloses on the servant only. 

“ And so that woman has come back and 
dared to strike my child,” says Irene, as 
soon as they find themselves alone. 

“Pooh, nonsense, my love! Your childl 
Do just think what you are eaying. And, 
as for daring, I consider that a very strange 
term for you to ubb when speaking of any 
action from so old and valued a friend as 
Mrs. Quekett is to me, towards so very re¬ 
cent an acquisition as that nameless protege 
of yours.” The colonel tries to speak with 
his usual ease and composure, but the at¬ 
tempt is a miserable failure. 

“She has dared to strike my childl” re¬ 
peats his wife, with a heaving breast. 

“ The boy refused to obey her, and she 
boxed his ears. It was a very natural thing 
to do.” 

“ It may be very natural, but it shall not 
be repeated.” 

“Then you must teach the child to be 
more obedient.” 

“ I shall teach him nothing for that wo¬ 
man’s sake. When did she return ? ” 

“ This morning, at about six. She pre¬ 
fers traveling by the night train.” 


“ It appears to me that she prefers any 
mode of action by which she can best show 
off her insolence and the unnatural position 
she has been permitted to attain here. She 
leaves us without a moment’s warning in 
order to humor her own caprice, and she 
returns in the same manner, without the 
slightest consideration for our convenience. 
A pretty way for a servant to go on in, 
truly.” 

“ Irene, I thought this subject had been 
discussed and none with.” 

“ I shall never have done with it while 
she remains here, and is permitted to be¬ 
have as she does. It is past all bearing.” 

“ Well, there is no chance of her leaving,” 
replies the poor colonel, with a sigh; “ so 
the prospect is cheerful.” 

“ If her presence here is a necessary evil, 
I must bear it; but she shall not interfere 
in my private affairs. Philip, I have borne 
more from that woman than you know of, 
and I tell you candidly, were it not for your 
Bake, I would not remain another moment 
under the same roof with her. But, as she 
has really returned, for which I am infinitely 
sorry ”- 

“ Why, you did not imagine she was gone 
for good, surely ? ” interrupts the colonel. 
“This iB her home, and always has .been.” 

“ But she might have died, or something, 
in the interim.” 

“ Irene, I am surprised to hear you speak 
in that strain.” 

“ Don’t be surprised at anything I say of 
that woman. Nothing could be too bad for 
her. But of one thing I am determined t 
she shall not strike this child. And of that 
I shall make her aware on our first 
meeting.” 

“ I advise you not to quarrel with her.” 

“ I shall not condescend to quarrel. I 
shall simply give my orders, and if she 
doesn’t choose to obey them ”- 

“ What then? ” 

“ I shall appeal to you.” 

“ And if 1 am powerless ? ” 

“ Why, then—but it will be time enough 
to decide what I shall do when the occasion 
for discision arrives. Meanwhile, I shall 
speak my mind very plainly to Mrs. Que¬ 
kett.” 

“ I advise you to keep good friends with 
her,” repeats the colonel, who appears to 
his wife to have assumed quite a depressed 
and craven air since the night before. 
“ She is an estimable woman in many re- 
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spects, faithful, honeBt, and to be depended 
on; but she makes a bitter enemy. It will 
be far wiser to have her on your side.” 
Irene’s lip curls in proud contempt. 
“Thank you, Philip; but I have been 
used to choose my allies from a class superior 
to that of Mrs. Quekett. I have borne with 
her patiently hitherto, but she has put me 
on my nettle now, and, if I die for it, she 
shall not strike this child again I ” 

“Oh, hushl” exclaims Colonel Mordaunt, 
fearfully, as they issue on the landing to¬ 
gether (the little boy still clinging round 
Irene’s neck), and commence to descend 
the staircase, at the foot of which appears 
the housekeeper, proceeding in state to her 
own apartment, and followed by a couple of 
men-servants bearing her boxes. 

“ I hope I see you well, Mrs. Mordaunt,” 
she Bays, with a smirk. 

Colonel Mordaunt, who is as nervous as a 
woman, nudges Irene upon the elbow. 

“ I heard her. I should think you might 
have given us some notice of your return, 
Quekett. It is rather unusual to take peo¬ 
ple by surprise in this way.” 

The tone in which she is spoken to makes 
Quekett flush up at once, and her voice 
changes with her mood. 

“ I couldn’t have let you know before¬ 
hand,” she replies, rudely, “ as Lady Bald¬ 
win didn’t say until yesterday that she could 
dispense with me. And it’s quite a new 
thing, into the bargain, for me to hear that 
I’m to account for all my comings aDd go¬ 
ings to a family where I’ve lived for ”- 

“Of course—of course,” interrupts the 
colonel, hurriedly. “ You mistake Mrs. 
Mordaunt’s meaning, Quekett, although. 
Irene, my dear, breakfast is waiting. Had 
we not better go down ? ” 

He is terribly afraid of what may he 
coming, and has but one wish; to separate 
the combatants. But Irene’s cup of wrath 
is filled to the brim, and she stands her 
ground. With Tommy cling to her from 
pure fear, she feels brave enough to say or 
do anything.” 

“ One moment, Philp. As you have re¬ 
turned, Mrs. Quekett, you and I had better 
understand each other. You struck this 
child this morning. Don’t do it again! ” 
“Don’t do it again I ” pants Mrs. Quekett. 

' “ Don’t do it again,” repeats her mistress, 
calmly. “I have adopted him; he is under 
my protection, and I will allow no one to 
correct him but myself.” 


“A pretty pass things is come tol ” ex 
claims the housekeeper, whose rage at being 
rebuked before the footmen:is beyond all 
description. “ I wonderyou’re not ashamed 
of yourself, colonel to allow it. A dirty 
brat, belonging to the Lord knows who, and 
coming from the lowest lot in Priestley, to 
be brought up here and prinked out likew a 
young gentlefolk, and not a finger to be laid 
on him. Why, what’ll the neighbors say ?® 
What do you expect the village is saying at 
this very moment ? Do you want a repeti¬ 
tion of old times ? ” 

“ Hush, Quekettl Pray be silent! 

“Ob, yes! it’s very easy to bid me hold 
my tongne, when I come home to find the 
Court run over with bye-blows ”- 

“ How dare you speak of this child in my 
presence by such a name ? ” exclaims Irene. 
“Philip, will you permit such an insult to 
be offered to your wife—and before your 
servants, too?” 

“No, no, my dear, of course not. Que¬ 
kett, I must entreat you to pass on to your 
room. Neither you nor Mrs. Mordaunt are 
in a fit state to discuss this matter now.” 1 

“ But remember, Mrs. Qnekett,” adds 
Irene, “ that whatever you may think, you 
shall not speak of MaBter Tommy in that 
•way again.” 

“Master Tommy, indeed!” sneers the 
housekeeper. 

“ Yes, Master Tommy. Whoever he may 
be, wherever he has come from, I have 
adopted him as my own child, and I -will 
have him treated as my own child.” 

“ Oh, very well, ma’am, just as you 
please I” 

“ I am glad you see it in its proper light 
at last. Let me pass.” And with the boy 
still in her arms, Irene marches statelily to 
to breakfast-room, while the colonel, glad at 
any cost to see the interview come to an 
end, follows, though with his spirits down 
at zero. 

As they leave her, Bebecca Quekett turns 
round upon the landing to gaze at the re¬ 
treating form of the mistress of Fen Court 
with a look of unmistakable hatred. 

“ Humph 1 To be treated as her own 
child, is he ? ” she says, maliciously aloud, so 
that the servants in attendance can over¬ 
bear her; “and he a nurse-child of that 
creature Cray’s, left unclaimed for any lady 
to adopt. That’s a queer story* ain’t it?” 
she continues, appealing to one of the men 
beside her; “and perhaps she ain’t’so far 
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wrong when she stands out for his being 
treated as her own. There’s lots more 
things happen in this world than we’ve any 
notion of. "Well, you’d better get up with 
the boxes now, JameB. They’ve kept us on 
the landing long enough, Lord knows I ” 

And so the worthy disappears into her 
own room, and is lost to the view, at all 
events, of Irene for the remainder of the 
day. 

Colonel and Mrs. Mordaunt have a sharp 
little discussion on this subject during break¬ 
fast-time—quite the sharpest they have en¬ 
gaged in since their marriage; and though 
Irene will not yield one inch with regard to 
stooping to conciliate the housekeeper, she 
feels, at the termination of the meal, that 
she has been worsted in the fight. For the 
subject of her adoption of Tommy Brown 
baB necessarily formed part of the argument, 
and her husband has gone so far as to ob¬ 
serve that if a child who is no relation to 
either of them is to bring discord into the 
house, he had better go. And here Irene 
recognizes, for the first time, her impotence 
to keep him in opposition to her husband’s 
wishes, and the knowledge silences her, even 
to making her reflect sadly whether she may 
not ultimately (unless her protege is to be 
cast on the world again) be compelled for his 
sake, to submit to Mrs. Quekett’s terms of 
peace; and the fear lowers Coldhel Mor¬ 
daunt in her eyes—with him lowers herself, 
and renders her morbidly depressed. She 
spends all the morning in the shrubbery, 
running about with Tommy, for she cannot 
stand Isabella’s deprecating air and deep- 
drawn sighs; and here, after a while, Oliver 
Ealston comes to find her, with bad news 
written on his countenance. 

“It’s all knocked on the head, Irene. I 
can’t close with Robertson.” 

“Why not? Has he changed his mind ? ” 

“ On contrary, I had a letter from him this 
morning, begging for my final decision, as 
he is in need of immediate help; but my 
uncle has just had me into his study, and he 
says it’s no go.” 

“ Oliver, surely not on acceunt of Quo- 
kett?” 

“ Most surely yes, Irene. I’m as certain 
that old fiend is at the bottom of it as I am 
that I’m alive. Not that Uncle Philip told 
me so. He hummed and hawed—you know 
hia way when that woman’s got him into a 
scrape—and said he had been thinking the 
matter over, and looking at it from all points 


of view, and it seemed to him now that it 
would be more prudent of me not to accept 
a trust I might not care to retain.” 

“ But didn’t you tell him you do care for 
it? ” 

“Of course I did. I said everything I 
.could think of, but without effect. The fact 
is, he doesn’t wish me to stay here. I could 
take the appointment without consulting 
him further; but I owe everything to him, 
Irene, and ”- 

“ Oh, yesl Don’t go against his wishes. 
But perhaps he may change his mind again. 
Shall I speak to him ? ” 

“ I wish you would.” 

“Well, look after Tommy, and I’ll go at 
once.” 

She finds her husband still in his Btudy, 
apparently wrapt in thought, and dashes at 
the ma‘tter in hand in her own frank straight¬ 
forward way, 

“ Philip, why have you altered your mind 
about Oliver going to Fenton ? ” 

“ I have altered it, my dear, and that 
should be sufficient.” 

“ Not at all, unless you have a good rea¬ 
son. It isn’t fair.” 

“ I would rather not discuss the matter 
with you, Irene. We have had bickering 
enough for to-day.” 

“ Need we bicker because we talk ? This 
subject does not touch my interests so nearly 
as the other; but I think you owe Oliver 
some explanation, I don’t think the plan a 
good one, or likely to prove for his happiness 
or mine.” 

“And the consideration came through 
that woman Quekett." 

“ Why should you think so ? ” 

“ Because I know it. O Philip, Philip I ” 
And Irene, kneeling down by-his armchair, 
puts her head upon her husband’s knee and 
begins to cry. 

His tender affection is aroused at once. 

“ My darling, why is this ? Have I really 
made you unhappy?” 

“Yes, you have. To see you so com¬ 
pletely under subjection to your own ser¬ 
vant; to know that she can sway you when 
I fail; that her wishes can make you act 
contrary to your own good judgment, as yon 
are acting now—you, whom I looked up to 
as so strong and brave, and worthy to com¬ 
mand all who came within your range. It 
lowers you in my eyeB; it makes you con¬ 
temptible in the eyes of others, and I cannot 
bear itl ” 
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“None now, sometimes I do.” 

“ Where is it? Yon do not mind my ask¬ 
ing, do you? Perhaps I might send you 
something that would do you good.” 

“ Here,” replies Myra, pressing her hand 
just below her collar bones; “at night, when 
the cough’s bad, and I can’t sleep for it. I 
sometimes feel as though I should go mad 
with the pain here.” 

“ And what kind of a pain is it ? ” 

“ It’s just a gnawing—nothing more, and 
Pm a little Bore sometimes.’’ 

“ And she can’t eat nothing, poor dear,” 
interposes Mrs. Cray. “ She turns against 
meat and pudding as though they was poison, 
hut she drinks water by the gallon. I’m 
sure the buckets of water as that girl have 
drunk”- 

“ And does not washing make you 
worse ?” again inquired Irene. 

“Sometimes; but I don’t stand at it long 
—I can’t.” 

“And howdo you employ your time, then, 
Myra?” 

“ I’m just home from a job in London, 
ma’am. I’m good at keeeping accounts and 
such like—it’s what I’ve been brought up 
to; but it tried me rather this hot weather, 
and I’m glad to be back in Priestley again.” 

“ She ain’t fit for nothing of that sort 
now,” interpolates Mrs. Cray. 

“ I dare say not. She must take care of 
herself till she gets stronger,” says Irene, 
cheerfully. “I will send you some soup 
from the court, Myra—perhaps that will 
tempt you to ea(. And are you fond of 
reading? Would you like to have some 
books ? ” 

“Oh, she’s a fine scholar, mum! ” again 
puts in Mrs. Cray. “ Many and many’s the 
time I’ve thought we’d given her too much 
laming; but her poor uncle that’s dead and 
gone used to say ”— Here she interrupted 
herself to give her BkirtB a good Bhake. 
“Get out of that, do, you varmint! What 
do you mean by hanging on to me after that 
fashion ? ’’ which adjuration is succeeded 
by the appearance of Tommy’s curly head 
and dirty face in the full light of day. 

“ Whose child ia that? ” cries Irene, sud¬ 
denly. 

The question is so unexpected, that no 
one seems inclined to answer it. Joel 
changes feet awkwardly upon the hearth, 
which he has never quitted, and Myra turns 
around in her chair and looks full into 
Irene’s face, whose eyes are riveted upon 


the child, still clinging for protection to the 
skirts of his nurse. 

Mrs. Cray is the first to find her tongue. 

“ What! this hoy, mum, as is hanging on 
my gown in this ill-convenient fashion ? 
But, Lor’l children will be children,” she 
continues, as she putB her hand on Tommy’s 
head and pushes him forward for Irene’s 
better inspection. “ Well, he’s not mine, 
though I look on him most as my own. To 
tell truth, he’s a nuss-child.” 

“A nurse-child I You are paid for keep¬ 
ing him; but who, then, are his parents?” 

“ They’re very respectable people, mum 
—quit* gentlefolks, as you may say. I 
think his pa’s in the grocery line; but I 
couldn’t speak for certain. My money is 
paid regular, and that’s all I have to look 
after.” 

“Oh, of course—of course! And—what 
is his name? ” 

“ He’s called Tommy, mum. Go and 
speak to the lady, Tommy. 

“ But his surname ? ” 

“ Well, we haven’t mueh call here to use 
his other name, mum, and I’m sure it's 
almost slipped my memory. What’s the 
name as the gentleman writes as owns 
Tommy, Joel ? ” she continues,appealing in 
rather a conscious manner to her son. 

“ I don’t know. You’d better ask Myra," 
he replies, gruffly. 

“Brown,” says Myra, quickly; “the 
child’s name 1 b Brown. You might go to 
remember as much as that, aunt.” 

“ Oh, it doesn’t signify! ” interrupts Irene, 
who perceives she has stumbled on an un¬ 
welcome subject, “ it is of no consequence.” 
And then, in her fresh summer dress, she 
kneels down on the uncovered stone floor, 
that has been trampled by dusty feet all day 
long. “ Come here, Tommy. Won’t you 
come and speak to me ? Look what pretty 
things I have here." And Bhe dangles her 
watchchain, with its bunch of glittering 
charms, before his eyes. 

Tommy cannot resist the bait. Curiosity 
casts out fear, and in another moment his 
deep blue eyes are bent greedily upon the 
flashing baubles, while his dirty little fingers 
are leaving their dull impress upon locket, 
and seal. 

“Oh, dear, mum, he ain’t fit as you should 
touch him, and his feet are trampling the 
edge of your gound. Here, Jenny; make 
haste and put Tommy under the pump till 
the lady looks at him.” ;; 
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“ No; no, pray don’t! He is doing no 
harm.” 

So the dirty little fellow is left in peace; 
while the lady takes stock of his eyes, and 
mouth, and hair. Once, in his ecstasy at 
finding a gold fish amongst her treasures, 
he raises his eyes suddenly to hers, and she 
darts forwards as suddenly and kisses him. 
Then, becoming aware that she has done 
something rather out of the common, and 
that Mrs. Cray, and Joel, and Myra are 
looking at her with surprise, Irene rises to 
her feet, dragging the bunch of charms far 
out of disappointed Tommy’s reach, and 
with a heightened color, stammers some¬ 
thing very like an apology. 

“ I like little children,” she says, hur¬ 
riedly; “and—and—he has very blue eyes. 

, Are you fond of lollipops, Tommy ? ” 

“I want the fiss,” says Tommy, from 
behind Mrs. Cray’s gown again. 

“Oh, flel then you can’t have it. Now 
be’ave yourself, or I’ll give you a good hid¬ 
ing,” is the gentle rejoiner. 

Irene feels very much inclined to give him 
the “fiss,” but bas sufficient Bense to know 
it would be a very foolish thing to do; so 
she takes a shilling out of her purse instead. 

“See, Tommy; a beautiful bright new 
shilling! Won’t you go and buy some lolli¬ 
pops with it? ” 

Tommy advances his hand far enough to 
grab'the coin, and then retreats in silence. 

“Say ‘thankye’ to the lady,” suggests 
Mrs. Cray. 

“ Say ‘ thankye ’ at once; d’ye hear ? ” 
And a good shake is followed by an equally 
good cuff on the small delinquent’s head. 

“ Oh, don’t strike him I ” cries Irene, ear¬ 
nestly,” pray don’t strike him; he is but a 
baby. Poor little Tommy! I am sure he 
will say thank yon when he knows me 
better.” 

“You’re too good to him, mum; you 
can’t do nothing with children without hit¬ 
ting ’em now and then; which you will find 
when you have a young family of your own.” 

“ I must go now. My friends.are waiting 
for me,” says Irene, whose color has risen 
at the last illusion. “ Good-evening, Mrs. 
Cray. Send up for the dresses to-night, and 
the cook shall give you some soup at the 
same time for your niece.” 

But she has not long stepped over the 
threshold before Myra is after her; and 
they meet by the ivy-covered well. 

“ You’ll—you’ll be coming this way again, 


won’t you?” says the girl, panting even 
with that slight effort. 

“ If you wish it, certainly. Would you 
like me to come and see you, Myra?” 

“Very much. There are few faces here 
look at me as yours does.”' 

“ My poor girl I then I will come, with the 
greatest pleasure.” 

“Soon?” 

“Very soon.” And so they part; and 
Irene joins Mary Cavendish and Oliver 
Ralston, who had been walking up and down 
the green lane outside the cottage, waiting- 
for her. 

“ What a time you’ve been 1 ” 

“Havel? There’s a poor young woman 
there in consumption, or something of the 
sort, who interested me. And such a dear- 
little child! a nurse-child of Mrs. Cray’s. I 
stayed to talk to them.” 

“ How long is it since you developed a. 
love for children, Irene ? ” says Mary Cav¬ 
endish, laughing. “I did not think they 
were at all in your line.” 

“I never disliked them; and this baby 
has such beautiful earnest eyes.” 

“ It is remarkable what lovely eyes some 
of the children of the poor have. I remem¬ 
ber, when I was at Berwick ”- 

“ Let us get over the stile here; it leads- 
to the Court by a much shorter way,” ex- 
claimes Irene, interrupting her cousin in the 
rudest manner in the'world. But so is Miss 
Cavendish always interrupted if she ventures 
to make the slightest reference to her visit 
of the Bummer. She has been dying, heaps 
of times, to relate all the glories of that, 
period to Irene, but she has never been able 
to advance further than the fact that they 
took place. The mere name of Berwick is 
sufficient to send Mrs. Mordaunt out of the 
room or—as in the present instance—over 
the stile. 

Irene cannot get the remembrance of poor 
Myra’s hollow features and attenuated figure 
out of her head. It forms the staple sub¬ 
ject of her conversation at the dining-table, 
and she talks of it all the evening, while her 
guests are rambling about the garden and 
Bhrubbery; and she is sitting on a bench with 
her husband in the dusk. 

“ It is very sad,” says Colonel Mordaunt,. 
for about the fiftieth lime, “ and I’m very, 
glad that you should have'fallen in with her,, 
my dear. It is in such cases that the rich, 
can do so much to help the poor. Sickness. 
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is bad enough to bear when we are surrounded ■ 
by every luxury; it must be twice as hard 
■when one is deprived of the necessaries of 
life.” And he continues to puff solemnly 
into the evening air. 

“Yes,” Bays Irene, leaning up against 
'him; “ and you should see how thin and pale 
•she is, Philip. Her bones look as though 
they were coming though her skin. And 
•she has no appetite, her aunt says. I have 
ordered cook to sent her down some soup 
•and jelly.” 

“ Quite right. I am afraid you would And 
several more in the same condition if you 
were to look for them. Country poor are 
too proud to beg.” 

“ I will make a point of looking. But I 
mover saw any one so terribly thin before. 
And her eyes are hollow, poor thingl ” 

“ You seem te have taken a great fancy to 
•this girl, Irene.” 

“ She has awakened a great interest in 
•me, though I cannot tell why. She seems 
■more than ill—she looks unhappy.” 

“And have you told Colonel Hordaunt 
about the child you took such a fancy to ? ” 
laughs Mary Cavendish, who is loitering 
near enough to hear the last words. “ It’s 
a new thing for Irene to be running after 
babies, isn’t it, Colonel Mordaunt?” 

Irene flushes; it is not so dark but he can 
•see the change, and a new tenderness creeps 
over him. 

“What baby, darling?” he says, as he 
presses her closer to him. Irene is vexed at 
the turn in the conversation; she is not a 
bit sentimental, and she cannot affect to be 
■eo. 

“ It was not a baby,” she replies, almost 
•curtley; “ it was a big child of two or three 
years old.” 

“ And you took a fancy to it—why ? ” 

Colonel Mordaunt’s “ why ” has a totally 
different bearing to the “ why ” that falls 
•upon Irene’s ears. She grows scarlet, and 
almost starts away from him. 

“ Why 1—why I— For no particular reason 
—only—because—I don’t care for children 
in general, I know—but—but ”- 

While she is hammering out a reasonable 
-answer, her husband supplies it. 

“But you thought,” he whispers, close 
into her ear, “that some day you might 
p 088088 such a child of your own, Irene.” 

“1—I thought— Good heavens, no! I 
never thought anything of the kind!” she 
'exclaims, aloud. ADd then, out of sheer 


nervousness, she laughs. The laugh grates 
on Colonel Mordaunt’s ear; he draws him¬ 
self away, not offended but hurt. 

“ If such a prospect holds no charms for 
you, Irene, you might keep the unpleasant 
truth to yourself. It is not necessary to 
laugh at me.” 

“ Laugh!—did I laugh? ” she replies, still 
tittering. “I’m sure I didn’t know it. I 
don’t think I quite know what I did do.” 
And with this, the incomprehensible crea¬ 
ture falls to crying, not heavily, but in a 
smart little shower of tears that savor 
strongly of the hysterical. Colonel Mor¬ 
daunt does not know what to make of it; he 
haa been little used to women, and this one 
seems to him, at times, a mystery; but he 
adopts the safe course; he throws his arms 
about her neck and begs her not to think, 
any more about it. And, apparently, Irene 
adopts his advice, for she dries her eyes, 
and flits away from his side, and the next 
minute he hears her light laugh ringing out 
through the shrubbery at some jest of 
Oliver Ralston’s. 

They are a very happy party at Fen Court 
now; even iBabelle Mordaunt seems to have 
crept out of her shell, and to dare to enjoy 
herself after a demurely quiet fashion. And 
as for Colonel Mordaunt, he has been a dif¬ 
ferent man since rid of the presence of the 
awful Mrs. Qnekett. Not that he was quite 
himself for some days after- the housekeep¬ 
er’s summary departure. A gloomy dread 
Beemed hanging over him at that time, for 
which Irene was unable to account. But at 
the end of a fortnight, Mrs. Quekett’s tem¬ 
per having evaporated with change of air, 
she thought fit to send her master a letter, 
written as though nothing unpleasant had 
happened between them, which intimated 
her whereabouts, and wound up with her 
compliments to his “ good lady.” 

Colonel Mordaunt’s mind was instantly 
relieved, and the next post took back a 
lengthy epistle in reply. Irene saw neither 
of these, letters, nor wished to do go; but she 
could not help, observing how much more 
at ease her husband appeared to be after 
receiving and despatching them. 

And with the fear of Mrs. Quekett’s ever¬ 
lasting displeasure lifted off his mind, 
Colonel Mordaunt became pleasanter and 
more lively than she had seen him since 
their marriage. He petted Irene all day 
long, chaffed Isabella, and appeared thor¬ 
oughly to enjoy the companionship of Oliver, 
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bb though, iu the affection of these three, 
he had he all desired in this life to make him 
happy. 

His wife had begun to wish that it could 
go on thus forever, and that they had no 
friends coming to break in upon their domes¬ 
tic felicity. But the guests have arrived, 
and the unruffled intercourse is continued, 
and Irene is being carried quietly along the 
stream of life as though she had left all 
its storms behind her, and there were no 
black clouds gathering in the future. 

Colonel Mordaunt is of an exceedingly 
benevolent nature; he takes great interest 
in the poor of the parish, and never neglects 
an opportunity of sympathizing with or re¬ 
lieving them; but after a while he does grow 
very sick of the name of Myra Cray. It 
appears as though bis wife were always 
harping on it; every topic, from whatever 
point started, veers round, in some myster¬ 
ious manner, to the sick girl at the laun¬ 
dress’s cottage; and whenever he misses 
Irene, he is sure to hear that she has “ just 
run down ” to the end of the village with a 
book or a pudding. At last he grows fidgety 
on the subject. 

“ You are, surely, never going out in this 
broiling sun! ” he exclaims, one hot morning 
in October, as he meets his wife arrayed for 
walking, a basket of fruit on one arm, and a 
bottle of wine under the. other. “ I cannot 
allow it, Irene. You will get fever or some¬ 
thing of the sort; you must wait till the day 
is cooler.” 

“ Oh, I can’t wait, Philip,” she says, 
coaxingly, “for poor Myra is so much worse. 
She broke a blood-vessel last night, and 
they have just sent up to tell me so.” 

“ What good can you do by going down 7” 

“ I don’t know; but I think she will feel 
my presence to be a comfort. She has taken 
a great fancy to me, you kpow. Besides, I 
want to carry her a few grapes.” 

“ Send them by a servant. I cannot have 
you risk your health by encountering such 
fatigue for any one. 

“ It will not fatigue; and I want to see 
Myra myself.” 

" Take the pony-chase, then.” 

“ No, indeedl Before your lazy grooms 
will have put the harness together, I shall 
be by her bedside.” And running past him, 
she takes her way down to the village. 

Colonel Mordaunt is vexed. He likes his 
wife to be interested in the parishioners, 


bnt her visits of late have been confined to 
the Crays—who are generally considered! 
to be the least deserving of them all. Be¬ 
sides, he argues, the house is full of guests, 
to whom she owes more attention than is- 
consonant with absenting herself from their 
company at all hours of the day. When 
they meet at luncheon, consequently he is 
what is termed a little “ put out; ” but she 
to too full of her portege to notice it. 

“ Poor Myral ” she sighs, as she takes her 
seat at the table. “ I am afraid there is. 
little hope for her; she is so weak, she can¬ 
not speak above a whisper.” 

“ She oughtn’t to be allowed to speak at 
all, after having broken a blood-vessel,” 
says her husband, shortly. “ Will you take- 
a cutlet, Irene 7 ” 

“No—nothing, thank you. I couldn’t 
eat; my whole mind is absorbed by the 
thought of that poor girl,” 

“But you are not going to allow it to- 
spoil your luncheon, are you ? Running 
about all the morning, and eating nothing 
on the top of it. The end of it will be, you 
will be ill.” 

“ Not while there is work for me to do— 
as there ever is.” 

“Nonsense!” you talk of it as though it 
were a duty. It is a much greater duty for 
you to eat when your husband askB you to- 
do so.” 

“Don’t ask me, then, dear Philip; for X 
really can’t.” 

He doeB not press her, bnt directs hie 
attention to the rest of the company; while 
she leans back in her chair, pale, pensive, 
and almost entirely silent. 

“You won’t go out again?” he says to- 
her, as the meal is concluded and they rise 
from the table. 

“ Oh, nol 1 don’t think so.” 

“ Go, then, and lie down, my dear. Yon 
have been too much excited. I never saw 
you more overcome.” 

“ I think I will lie down, just for an hour ' 
or two. My head aches terribly.” 

Then his trifling annoyance vanishes, and 
he is all sympathy and tenderness; support¬ 
ing her up-stairs with his arm around her 
waist, and coaxing and petted her like a sick 
child, until she has exchanged her dress for 
e cool wrapper, and laid down on her bed; 
when he steps about the room, on tiptoe, 
like a woman, pulling down the blinds, and 
putting everything within her reach that he 
thinks she may require. 
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“ I shall ba bach by six, my own darling,” 
be whispers, in farewell; “ and I hope yon 
will have had a good sleep by that time.” 

“ 1 dare say I shall,” she murmurs, 
-dreamily; and then he leaves her. At the 
appointed hour he is back again, and enter¬ 
ing the room cautiously, for fear of startling 
her, finds all the blinds drawn up, and 
Phoebe sitting by Ihe open window, stitch¬ 
ing a rent in one of her mistress’ dresses. 

“Mrs. Mordauntgone down?” he says, 
interrogatively. 

“ Yes. X believe she’s gone out, Bir.” 

“ Out. Not out of doors again ? ” 

“ 1 think so, sir. A message came up 
from Cray’s for my missus, about four 
■o’clock, and she put on her things at once 
and went to them. I believe the young 
woman’s sent for her, sir.” 

‘‘Too babl too bad!” exclaims Colonel 
Mordaunt, angrily—though referring more 
to the Cray’s than Irene. “ But I suppose 
she will be back to dinner.” 

“ X suppose so, sir. My missus said she 


would wear a white muslin this evening 
and X was just stitching this one together 
for her.” 

But dinner-time arrives, and they are all 
assembled in the dining-room, and still the 
mistress of the house is absent. 

“It is close upon seven; she must be 
here directly,” remarks Colonel Mordaunt, 
though uneasily. 

“ A note from Mrs. Cray’s, if you please, 
sir,” says the footman, placing a crumpled 
piece of paper before him. 

He opens it and reads:— 

“ Dear Philip,—P ray don’t wait dinner 
for me. It is impossible that I can come 
home just yet. Yours, IRENE.” 

“Serve the dinner at once!” exclaims 
Colonel Mordaunt, in a voice of real dis¬ 
pleasure, as he tears up the note into a 
dozen fragments and casts them into the 
empty grate behind him. 


[To be continued.] 
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“ For heaven’s sake, Irene, spare me!” 

He his grown very pale during the pro¬ 
gression of this speech, and now that it is 
ended, he takes out his handkerchief and 
passes it across his brow. 

“Spare you! Why don’t yon spare me 
from insult in, the house where you have 
made roe mistress ?” 

“My darling, you don’t understand. 
How I wish I could explain it to youl hut I 
can’t. But several members of my family 
(my father for instance) have been laid, at 
different periods of their lives, under great 
obligation to Mrs. Quekett. I acknowledge 
she is not always pleasant in her manners, 
and I regret to see that she has not taken so 
kindly to you as I should have wished; but, 
notwithstanding, I could not feel myself 
justified in not doing all in my power to 
repay the debt I owe her.” • 

“ And which I should imagine she had 
cancelled a thousand times over by her inso¬ 
lence. But why should poor Oliver suffer 
for your father’s liabilities ? ” 

Colonel Mordaunt is silent. 

“Fenton is more than three miles from 
Fen Court. .Surely his presence at that 
distance can have no influence on Mrs. Que- 
kett’s peace of mind.” 

“ He would always be over here, my 
dear.” 

“ And so, because she objects to it, your 
own nephew is to be banished from your 
house. O Philipl I could hardly have be¬ 
lieved it of you.” 

“ Pray, don’t make me more unhappy 
about it, Irene, than I am. Do you think I 
don’t feel it also ? ’ ’ 

“ Is that possible ? ” 

“ I am suffering at this moment, far more 
than you, my child, or than Oliver either, 
for that matter.” 

“Poor Philipl I am so sorry for you. 
But is it quite, quite necessary that Oliver 
should go ? ” 

“ It is ‘ quite, quite necessary.’ If he did 
not go now, be would be compelled to do so 
in a few months, and perhaps under circum¬ 
stances most unpleasant for us all. And yet 
I sometimes think, if I could trust you, 
Irene.”- 

“You may trust me, Philip, and to any 
extent.” 

“ I believe it, my darling—but no, no, it 
cannot bel Don’t ask me again. Only go 
to poor Oliver, and tell him that’ I will hold 
myself responsible for any expenses he may 


inour, in the way of premiun or outfit, in 
procuring another appointment, on the con¬ 
dition that it 1 b not in this country—any¬ 
where, in fact, but near here.” 

“And you won’t trust me, then?” she 
says, with a reproachful air, as she prepares 
to leave him. 

“ I cannot—I dare not. Yes, dearest, I 
will.” And with that he rises suddenly, 
and stands before her, and takes her two- 
hands in his own. “ Irene, when you gave 
your dear self to me at the altar, did you not 
promise to honor me?” 

“ And I have honored you, Philip.” 

“ I believe it; and I trust you to honor me 
still, notwithstanding that I am unable to 
explain all that you wish to know.” 

“ But secrets are so horrid between hus- 
and wives,” she says, poutiDg, with true 
feminine curiosity; “and it jb so hard to- 
forgive what one understands nothing 
about.” 

“ Have you never kept a secret from me, 
then, Irene? ” 

He is alluding to the possible name of her 
former lover, and the circumstances of their 
intimacy, which have never been confided to 
him. But her thoughts fly immediately to 
her adopted child and the knowledge she 
possesses of his parentage; and under her 
husband’s steady gaze she becomes crimson 
to the very parting of her hair. 

“Oh, very well,” she answers, with a light 
laugh; “ don’t let us say any more about it, 
since talking won’t mend matters. Only I 
trust my confidence in your integrity, Philip, 
is not supposed to extend to holding out the 
right hand of fellowship to Mrs. Quekett.” 

But Colonel Mordaunt appears to have 
forgotten the root of the subject in question. 
He is still holding her hands, and looking 
at her downcast eyes and working features. 

“ My query seems to have affected you, 
Irene?” 

“ It would affect any one, I should think, 
to be stared at as you are staring at me. 
But this is child’s play, Philip. What is it 
you want me to do ? ” 

-“Only to believe in me.a3 I believe in 
you.” 

“ That would be easy if believing in you 
did not involve believing in Mrs. Quekett 
also. However, I will leave the woman to 
go her way, if she will leave me to go mine. 
Is that a bargain ? ” 

“I suppose you are alluding to the child; 
she has not interfered in anything else.” 
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“ I am. Ton give me permission to adopt 
and bring him up. Will you make this fact 
clear to your housekeeper, and tell her, at 
the same time, that my forbearance depends 
entirely upon her own." 

“Then you sign a treaty of peace with 
her?” 

“Under those conditions, and for your 
sake, yes. I feel myself degraded to enter 
upon any terms with a' dependent; but, 
since it is for your comfort, I concede. Only 
it must be kept as religiously on her side as 
mine. And now I trust we have heard the 
Iasi of so contemptible a business." 

Colonel Mordaunt sighs and turns away. 

“ You are not yet satisfied, Philip. What, 
in heaven’s name, would you have me do 
more?" 

“Nothing, my dear, nothing. Indeed I 
do not see what else there is to be done. 
Only, pray remember what I said to you 
this morning, and do not irritate her more 
than you can help.” 

“ I shall never speak to—or notice her 1 ” 
replies Irene; and here, feeling that all that 
can be said has been said upon the subject, 
she leaves the study to communicate the 
upshort of the interview to Oliver. . 

Colonel Mordannt, left to himself, looks 
more thoughtful than before. He has 
courted the information that his wife has 
not laid her whole heart bare to him, and 
yet now he feels miserable because she> has 
put. the sign-manual of silence on a fact 
which he knew to be such. Mrs. Quekett, 
Oliver Ralston, the child, everything which 
has worried him hitherto, passes from his 
mind to give place to the curiosity with 
which he longs to discover how much of her 
former life Irene has kept back from him. 
He remembers vividly all she said to him at 
Brussels, and in the little sitting-room at 
Norwood, on the subject of her disappoint¬ 
ment; but he was so eager in the chase at that 
time—so anxious to secure her for himself 
at any cost—that he did not choose to believe 
what she asserted to be true—that the best 
part of her life was over. Yet had not the 
sequel proved him to be in the right ? For 
the six monthB she has been his her spirits 
have gone on gradually improving day by 
day. Indeed, a few weeks ago she was 
buoyant—radiant—running over with fun; 
and, if they have commenced to flag again, 
it has only been since— 

Since when ? 

Since the arrival of Tommy Brown among 


them! As Colonel Mordaunt’s thoughts, 
traveling backward and taking notes by the 
way, light on this fact, he rises 1 from his 
seat, and walks aimlessly about the room. 

“ Confound that child!" he sayB, “ I wish 
to heaven we had never seen or heard of 
him.” 

And then he goes out to his stables and 
kennel, and tries to forget all about it; but 
the idea haunts him, nevertheless, and often 
after that day Irene, glancing up suddenly, 
finds him studying her face, with an earnest¬ 
ness, not altogether born of affection, which 
puzzles while it wounds her. 

Mrs. Mordaunt, in desiring her husband 
to inform Mrs. Quekett that peace between 
them can only be maintained at the cost of all 
communication, has entered in to the worst- 
compact with the housekeeper she could 
possibly have made. For Rebecca Quekett. 
is a woman to be conciliated, not to be dared. 
She has her good pointB (no human creature 
is without) and her weak points; and were 
Irene politic enough to draw out the one or 
trade upon the other, she might turn what 
promises to be a formidable enemy into a. 
harmless,if not a desirable friend. But she 
is too spirited and too frank to profess to be 
what she is not; and so, from the hour that 
Colonel Mordaunt timidly announces hie 
wife’s determination to his housekeeper, the 
future of the former is undermined. Mrs. 
Quekett does not lay any plans for attack- 
She gives vent to no feelings of animosity, 
nor doeB she, at least openly, break the 
truce; but she remembers and she waits, 
and Mrs. Quekett does not remember and 
wait for—nothing. 

The months go by. Oliver Ralston has 
procured employment with another country 
practitioner, somewhere down in Devon, 
and is working steadily. Tommy has passed 
his third birthday, and under the tuition of 
his adopted mother, is becoming quite a. 
civilized little being, who has learned the 
use of a pocket-handkerchief,-and speaks- 
English almost as well as she does. Colonel 
Mordaunt, as kind as ever to his wife; 
though perhaps a little more sober in dis¬ 
playing his affection for her—a fact which 
Irene never discovers—finds that the hunt¬ 
ing season is over, and wonders how he 
shall amuse himself for the next six months p 
Isabella is as qniet, and timid, and reserved, 
and melancholy at ever; and Mrs. Quekett 
still keeps the peace. 

Not that she never meets her mistresB- 
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face to face—that would be impossible in 
a place like Fen Court—but a quiet “ good- 
tnOrning ” or “good-night” in passing, a 
■curtesy on her aide, and an inclination of 
Irene’s head upon the other—is all the com¬ 
munication that takes place between them; 
and, as far as my heroine can discover, Mrs. 
Quekett has never again dared to correct 
Tommy, although the child’s aversion for 
her, and terror of going near any room 
which she occupies, seem as though she had 
taken some means of letting him understand 
wbat he has to expect if he ventures to pre¬ 
sume on her forbearance. Yet though out¬ 
wardly there is peace, Irene has many an in¬ 
ward heartache. The subsidence of her 
husband’s first adoration (which would 
have been quickly noticed by a woman in 
love with him) gives her no uneasiness. On 
the contrary, had she observed and ques¬ 
tioned her own heart on the subject, she 
would have confessed the change was a re¬ 
lief to her. But there is something between 
them, beyond that—an undefinable some¬ 
thing, which cau be felt, if not explained. 
It is the cold cloud of reserve. There is that 
between the husband and wife which they 
dare not speak of, because they know they 
cannot agree upon the subject; and reserve 
feeds upon itself, and grows by what it feeds 
on. 

The heart has many little chambers, and 
it is difficult to keep one door closed and 
throw open all the others. And so, imper¬ 
ceptibly, they drift a little further and fur¬ 
ther apart from one another every day. 
Irene has no object in life apparently but 
the education of the child—Colonel Mor- 
daunt none but the care of his kennel and 
his stables. Irene is kinder to the horses 
and dogs than he is to Tommy. She often 
accompanies him on his rounds to stroke, 
and fondle, and admire the noble animals, 
but he seldom or ever throws a kind word 
to the boy. 

Indeed Tommy is almost as afraid of him 
as he is of Mrs. Quekett. Colonel Mordaunt, 
at all events, comes second in his list of 
•“ bogies; ” and sometimes Irene feels so 
■disheartened, she almost wishes she had 
never seen the child. But the remembrance 
■of her promise to bis mother (whom she has 
grown to pity far more than herself) will 
soon recall her to a sense of pleasure in her 
•duty. But Bhe iB no longer so happy as she 
was at first. The gloss has worn off the 
new life—change has ceased to be change— 


and sometimes an awful sense of regret 
smites her, and makes her hate herself for 
her ingratitude. But we cannot force our¬ 
selves to be happy; and the extreme dullness 
of Priestley does not contribute to make her 
shake off a feeling of which she is ashamed. 

Meanwhile, the bleak cold spring creeps 
on, and loses itself in April. 

One morning, as they are all seated at the 
breakfast-table, Colonel Mordaunt has a 
large and important-looking envelope put 
into his hand; and his correspondence in 
general being by no means, important, its 
appearance attracts attention. 

“ An invitation, I should imagine,” re¬ 
marks Irene, as she looks up from buttering 
Tommy’s fourth round of bread. 

“ Wait a moment, my dear, and we shall 
see. Yes, exactly so; and a very proper 
attention for them to pay him. I shall have 
the greatest pleasure in complying with 
their wishes.” 

“ What wishes, Philip ? (Ho, Tommy, 
no jam this morning! )” 

“ That I shall be one of the stewards. It 
seems that our new member, Mr. Holmes, 
is about to visit Glottonbury, and the people 
are desirous to welcome him with a dinner 
and a ball in the town hall. And a very 
happy thought, too. The festivities will 
please all classes; give employment to the 
poor, and amusement to the rich; and the 
ladies of Glottonbury that cannot appear at 
the dinner will grace the ball. An extremely 
happy thought. I wonder who originated 
it.” 

“ A public dinner and ball, I suppose ? ” 

“ Generally so—but they will send us 
tickets. Of course, my dear, you will go ? ” 

“ To the ball ? Oh, indeed, I would rather 
not. I have not danced for ages.” 

“There is no need to dance,if you will 
only put in appearance. As the wife of a 
man holding so important a position in the 
county aB myself, and one of the stewards 
of the dinner, I think it becomes your duty 
to be present, if you can.” 

“ Very well, I have no objection. I sup¬ 
pose one of my last year’s dresses will do 
for Glottonbury. But really I feel as though 
I should be quite out of my element. Who 
will be there ? ” 

“ Most of the county people, I conclude— 
the Grimstones and Batcherley’s, and Sir 
John Cootes’ party, and Lord Denham and 
the Mowbrays. Sir John and Mr. Batcher- 
ley are down upon the list of stewards, I see. 
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I am gratified at their including my name. 
Then there will be a large party of Mr. 
Holmes’ friends from town, and among them 
Lord Muiraven. Isn’t that a member of 
the family your aunt, Mrs. Cavendish, was 
so fond of talking about ? ” 

But to this question Colonel Mordaunt 
receives no answer. Presently be looks 
across the table to where hiR wife is tracing 
fancy patterns with a fork upon the cloth, 
and thinks that she looks very pale. 

“ Does the CavendiBhes know Lord Muir¬ 
aven ? ” 

“I believe Mary met him once at a ball.” 

“ Do you know him ? ” 

“No!” 

“Then what the deuce was your aunt 
alwayB making such a row about him for? ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Aren’t you well ? ” 

“Perfectly, thank you. When is this to 
take place ? ” 

“Next Tuesday week. It is short notice; 
but Mr. Holmes’ visit is unexpected. He 
seems to have made his way in the county 
wonderfully.” 

“ Is he a young man ? ” 

“ Thirty or thereabout. I saw him at 
the election. He has a pleasant voice and 
manner, but is no beauty. He and Lord 
Muiraven and a Mr. Norton are to be the 
guests of Sir John Cootes.” 

“ Are any other strangers coming with 
them 1 ” 

“ I don’t know. My letter is from Hud¬ 
dleston. He doesn’t mention it.” 

“I wish you would fiud out.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because it will make a great difference 
in the evening’s enjoyment. One doesn’t 
care to be dependent on the tradesmen of 
Glottonbury for partners.” 

“ I thought you didn’t mean to dance.” 

“ No more do I—at present. But there is 
no knowing what one might not be tempted 
to. Anyway, find out for me, Philip.” 

“ What friends Mr. HolmeB brings with 
him? ” 

“ Exactly so. Will you ? ” . 

“ 1 cannot understand what interest the 
matter can possibly have for you, my dear.” 

“ Oh, never mind it then. Have you 
quite finished, Tommy ? Then come along 
and order the dinner with mamma.” And, 
with the child by the hand, Irene leaves 
the room. Colonel Mordaunt looks after 
her saspiciously. “ Who on earth can she 


be expecting to come down from London to 
this ball ?” He is beginning to be suspici¬ 
ous about every little thing now-a-days, and 
he alludes to the subject in an irritable sort- 
of manner two or three times during the 
forenoon, until he puts Irene out. 

“ Look here, Philip. I would rather not 
go to this hall at all. I have no inclination 
for it, and the preparations will probably 
involve a great deal of trouble. Please let 
me stay at home.” 

“ Indeed, I cannot hear of it. Yon must 
go, and look your best. As my wife, it will 
be expected of yon, Irene.” 

“ To be jostled by a crowd of trades¬ 
people!” she murmurs. “I hate a public 
hall at any time, but an election ball must 
be the worst of all.” 

“ I don’t see that. The rooms are large- 
and the arrangements will be conducted on 
the most liberal scale. All yon will have to 
do will be to look pretty, and enjoy yourself ^ 
and the first is never difficult to yon. my 
darling.” 

“ Well, I suppose I shall have to go after 
that, Philip. Only I don’t consent till I 
have seen a lot of the expected guests from, 
town.” 

“Why thiB anxiety about a pack of 
strangers?” exclaims Colonel Mordaunt,. 
pettishly. But he procures the list, never¬ 
theless. It contains but one name with, 
which she is in the least familiar—that of 
Lord Muivave*. 

“ And these are really all?” she says, as 
she persues it. 

“Beally all! There are at least twenty. 
Are they sufficient to satisfy your ladyship ? ’ *' 

“Quitel” with a deep-drawn sigh. “L 
will not worry you any more about it, Philip- 
I will go to the ball.” 

On the evening in question, however, Bhe 
is not looking her best, and as Phoebe arrays 
her in one of her dreBses of the past season, 
she iB amazed to find how much her mistress 
has fallen away about the neck and shoulders, 
and how broad the lace is she is obliged to- 
insert in order to remedy the evil. But 
Itene is blissfully indifferent as to what 
effect she may produce, and is only anxious 
to go to the ball and to come back again, 
and to have it all over. She is terribly 
nervous of encountering Lord Muiraven. 
(although, from the descriptions of Mary 
Cavendish, she knowB he cannot in any way 
resemble bis younger brother), and yet she 
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flares not forbid lier husband, to introduce 
him, for fear of.provoking an inquiry on the 
reason of her request. She arrives at the 
■Glottonbury town hall, in company with 
Isabella, at about ten o’clock; and Colonel 
Mordaunt, as. one of the masters of the 
ceremonies, meets her at the entrance. 

“ Are you still determined not to dance ? ” 
he says, as he leads her to a seat. 

“ Quite so. Pray don’t introduce any one. 
I feel tired already.” 

“ You do look both pale and tired. 'Well, 
here is a comfortable sofa for you. Perhaps 
you will feel better by and by. I mUBt go 
now and receive the rest of the company.” 

“ Yes! pray don’t mind me. I shall 
amuse myself sitting here and watching the 
dancers. O Philip,” her eyes glistening 
with appreciative delight, “ do look at that 
green dress.” 

“ You wicked childl you are always making 
fun of some one. How I wish I could stay 
with youl but I must go. I Bhall look you 
up again very soon.” 

He disappears among 'the crowd as he 
speaks, and Irene is left by herself, Isabella 
(to whom anything like a passing jest on 
the costume of a fellow-christain appears 
quite in the light of a sin) having walked off 
to the other side of the room. For a while 
she is sufficiently amused by watching the 
company, and inwardly smiling at their little 
eccentricities of dress or manner, their flirta¬ 
tions, and evident curiosity respecting her-, 
eelf. But this sort of entertainment soon 
palls, and then she begins to question why 
she cannot feel as happy as they appear to 
be; and her thoughts wander’ over her past 
life, and she sinks into a reverie, during 
which the lights and flowers, the dancers 
and the music, are lost or disappear, and 
virtually she is alone. How long she sits 
there, motionless and silent, she cannot 
afterwards account for; but the sound that 
rouses her from her dream and brings her 
back to earth again is the voice of Colonel 
Mordaunt. 

“ My dear,” he is saying, “ I have found 
a companion for you who is as lazy as your¬ 
self. Allow me to introduce to you Lord 
Muiraven.” 

At that name she starts, flushes, and looks 
up. But as her eyes are raised, all the color 
flies out of her face, and leaveB it of a ghastly 
white. For the man whom her husband 
has introduced to her as Lord Muiraven is— 
.Erie Kierl 


CHAPTER XIII. 

OBD MUIRAVEN, my love—frien d 
of our new member, staying with 
Sir John Coote—desires an introduction to 
you, continues Colonel Mordaunt, in ex¬ 
planation, as he perceives that his wife and 
her new acquaintance both look awkward, 
and neither smile at nor address each other, 
as is usual under similar circumstances. 
But Irene’s head is swimming, and all power 
of action or of acting has deserted her. 

She tries to smile, but the effort dies away 
in a sickly flicker about the corners of her 
mouth. She tries to speak, but no sound 
issues from her trembling lips except a ner¬ 
vous cough. She hears the words her huB- 
band utters, but. her mind is rendered inca¬ 
ble of understanding them. For the first 
shock of this most unexpected meeting, she 
remembers nothing except that Eric Heir is 
there and that he is Eric Heir. She forgets 
the reputed insult cast on her affections; the 
irreparable injury wrought poor Myra; her 
mother’s misery; the orphanhood of her 
adopted child; forgets the silence, heartless¬ 
ness and shame that intervences between 
them and their last meeting; and remem¬ 
bers only that the friend—the lover—from 
whose presence she has been exiled for two 
weary years has come back to her again. 

Muiraven thinks no more than she does— 
the rencontre falls on him with quite as 
great a shock as it has done on her—but 
feeling that he must say something, he stam¬ 
mers forth mechanically the first words that 
come to his assistance:— 

“May I have the pleasure of this waltz 
with you ? ” • 

“ Most happy! ” rising from her seat. 

“Going to dance together!” exclaimed 
Colonel Mordaunt, with unfeigned surprise 
and a good-tempered laugh; “ well, this 
beats everything! You come out, Irene, 
under a vow not to stir from this sofa all the 
evening; and when, after considerable trou¬ 
ble, I find some one with similar tastes to 
sit by and talk to you (I have offered to in¬ 
troduce Lord Muiraven to all the prettiest 
girlB in succession, but he refused my good 
offices), the first thing I hear is that you’re 
going to .spin round the room like a couple 
of teetotums! ”. 

“Not if you do not wish it, Philip,” says 
Irene, drawqing, back, and. already repent¬ 
ing of her .bewildered acquiescence. 

“My dear child, what nonsense! I like 
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nothing better than to eee you enjoy your¬ 
self. And I think Lord Muiraven pays, me 
a great compliment in choosing my wife for 
.a partner, when he has refused every one 
else. An old married woman like you, 
Irene—why, you should feel quite proudl ” 
“ It is I,” said Muiraven, looking Bteadily 
away from Irene, and into the face of her 
husband, “ it is I who have reason to feel 
proud at Mrs.—Mrs.—Mordaunt’s gracious 
acceptance of me as a partner.” 

“ Oh, very! settle it between yourselves, 
my lord. For my part, I must be off to find 
'some less fastidious gentlemen to accept the 
honors you declined. No sinecure being 
master of the ceremonies, I can tell you. 
It’s the first time I ever accepted such a re¬ 
sponsibility, and I’ll take good care it shall 
be the last. It is fortunate that I have not 
more of the ruder sex upon my hands, with 
jour idiosyncrasies, my lordl ” 

“ You shall have no further cause to com¬ 
plain of me,” replies Muiraven, with an un¬ 
easy laugh, as the colonel leaves them; “I 
will be as tractable as a lamb from this mo¬ 
ment.” And then the wretched victims are 
left alone in the crowd, standing opposite 
each other, and neither daring to lift a 
glance from off the floor. 

“ Troia-temps or deux-tempsl ” inquires 
Muiraven, in a low voice,as he puts his arm 
round her waist. 

“ Whichever you please.” 

“ It must be as you like.” 

“ Trois-temps, then." 

The dance has been going on for some 
minutes, and they start at once. But by 
this time Irene’s mind has recovered its 
balance, and enables her to realize the 
position in which her sudden nervousness 
has placed her. Clearly and forcibly she 
recalls with whom she is whirling about in 
such familiar contiguity; whose arm is firmly 
clasped about her waist, whose hand holds 
hers; and with the recovered powers of 
judgement comes the recollection of that 
cruel day in Brook Street, when the scent of 
the slock and mignonette, and the strains of 
the “Blue Danube” mocked her agony, 
and her mother—her poor mother, who 
..never recovered the shock which this man’s 
insult caused her—came to her with the 
news that he had no intentional 
No intentions! With the old hackneyed 
phrase came back, in a flash, as it used to 
do in those past days, the remembrance of 
the looks, the words, the actions by which 


be had raised her hopes, and made her be¬ 
lieve him to be false as themselves. 

The looks, the words the actions which 
were doubtless but a repetition of those by 
which he lured poor Myra to her dooml 

“ Oh, let me gol ” 

The words burst from her lips—not loudly, 
for even in our moments of worst agony the 
stern conventionalities of society, which 
have been dinned into our earB from our 
youth upward, will make us remember where 
we are—but with a ring of such unmistak¬ 
able earnestness and entreaty, that he is 
forced to listen. 

“ Are you not well? ” 

“ Yesl—no!—I cannot dance, we are all 
out of stepl—pray take me back! ” she fal¬ 
ters; and her pale face alarms him, so that 
he stops and draws her arm within his own, 
and leads her, half blind with dizziness, to 
the sofa where she sat before. 

Then he stands for a few moments by her 
side, looking awkward and fidgeting with the 
button of his glove; but making no further 
comment on her change of mind. She sits 
still, burning with contempt; ready to weep 
with indignation, and longing to be able to 
tell him to leave her presence and never 
enter it again, while he would give the world 
for courage to seek an explanation with her, 
or say one word in defence of his own con¬ 
duct. 

One word, one cry for forgiveness, the 
present opportunity is all his own, and he 
may never have another; and yet his tongue 
is glued to bis mouth, and be cannot utter a 
syllable. They ore in the midst of a crowd 
of strangers, the conventionalities of Bociety 
surround them, and neither of them can 
speak, except conventionally. So much are 
we the slaves of custom. 

“ Are you really not going to dance 
again ? ” he says, abruptly. 

“ I cannot—I do not wish to ”- 

“Then perhaps I had better—Colonel 
Mordaunt is so much in want of partners— 
perhaps I had better—join him.” 

“ Yesl—dol ” 

“ It is your wish, Mrs. MordauntI ” 

“ Yesl ” And the next moment he has 
bowed and left her. They have yearned for 
and mjurned over one another for years; 
yet they can meet and part like other people, 
excepting that their words are characterized 
by more brnskness than strangers would 
have dared to use. A sore heart often strives 
to hide itself by a short manner. It is only 
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men who are indifferent to one another; and 
women who hate each other, that take the 
trouble to round their sentences and mind 
their periods. These two hearts are so 
flustered and so sore that they do not even 
observe the want of politeneBB with which 
they have questioned and answered one 
another. 

“ Why, Irenel— Bitting down again and 
Lord Muiraven gone!” exclaims the voice 
of Colonel Mordaunt, who is making the 
tour of the ball-room with another gentle¬ 
man, unknown to her. She has been alone, 
she is hardly conscious for how long, her 
thoughts have been so bitter and disturbed; 
but her equanimity is, in a great measure, 
restored, and she is enabled to answer her 
husband’s inquiry With a smile which is not 
to be detected as untrue. 

“Yes; X made him go, for my attempt 
at dancing was a failure, I am really not up 
to it, Philip.” 

“ My poor girll I am so sorry. We must 
talk to Dr. Robertson about this, Irene. 
By the way, let me introduce Mr. Holmes 
to you.” 

The stranger bows and takes his stntion 
on the other side of her. 

“And where is Lord Muiraven, then?” 
inquires Colonel Mordaunt: “dancing?” 

“ I suppose so; he went in search of you, 
I believe, to procure him a partner.” 

“There he is I” observes Mr. Holmes, 
“wandering about irr an aimless manner at 
the foot ofthe ball-room. He’s the strangest 
fellow possible, Muiraven, and never does 
anything like any other man. 1 shouldn’t 
be in the least surprised to see him ask one 
of those girls to dance before he has had an 
introduction to her.” 

“ He will scandalize her if he does. Glot- 
tonbury sticks up for the proprieties,” says 
Irene, quietly. 

“ I must go and save him from such a 
calamity as the scorn of Glottonburyl ” ex¬ 
claims her husband. “Besides, there are 
half-a-dozen pretty girls dying to be intro¬ 
duced to him in the next room.” And off 
he hurries to the aid of bis new acquaintance. 

“ Have you met Muiraven, Mrs. Mor¬ 
daunt?” 

“ My husband brought him up to me just 
now.” 

“ But before to-night, I mean.” 

“ He used to visit at our house long ago, 
when my mother was alive; but he was not 
Lord Muiraven then.” 


“Ah! that was a sad thing, wasn’t it? 
Ho one felt it more than I did.” 

“ I don’t know to what you allude.” 

“His elder brother’s death. He was a 
jolly fellow; so much liked by all of us; and 
he was lost in an Alpine tour last summer. 
Surely you must have heard of it.” 

“Indeed I did not; I have been living 
very quietly down here for the last twelve 
months, and taking very little interest in 
what goes on in the outside world. It must 
have been a very shocking death.” 

“ Well, I am not so sure of that, you 
know. He was over the glacier and gone in 
a moment. I don’t suppose he had even 
time for speculation on his coming fate. 
But Lord Norbam felt the blow terribly; 
and this fellow, Eric—Kier he was called 
then, as of course you are aware—who was 
making a little tour in the United States 
with me—why, from the time we heard the 
news all our fun was over. I never saw a 
man more down in my life.” 

“ I suppose he was very much attached to 
his brother.” 

“They are, without exception, the most 
attached family I ever knew. Muiraven 
has only one brother left now—Cecil, and 
he is to be married this season. I don’t 
know what Lord Horham would do if my 
friend were to go in double harness also. 
Yet he ought to do it, you khow, being heir 
to the title, oughtn’t he ? ” 

“ Doubtless he will in time,” she answers, 
coldly. 

“ I’m afraid not, at least there seems no 
likelihood of it at present. We call him 
Banquo at our club; he always looks so 
gloomy in a ball-room. He is by no meanB 
what the Americans call ‘ a gay and festive 
fellow,’ Mrs. Mordaunt.” 

She makes no reply, but plucks the mara¬ 
bou trimming off the heading of her fan, 
and scatters it carelessly about the floor. 

“ But be’8 the best fellow in the world,” 
continues Mr. Holmes, warming up at the 
sight of her apparent indifference; “ the 
moBt kiud-hearted, generous, and (when he 
chooses to come out of his shell) one of the 
cleverest men I ever met.” 

“ A paragon, in fact.” 

“ How cynical you arel You are langhing 
at my enthusiasm. Now I shall not say 
another word about him; but should yon 
ever happen to be thrown in his way, you 
Will acknowledge that I am right. Here 
comes your husband again, I truBt he is 
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not going to drag me away from paradise to 
purgatory.” 

“ Holmes, you must speak to your friend. 
He insists npon leaving the ball-room, and 
his departure will consign half the damsels 
of Glottonbury to despair.” 

“Just like Muiraven. No one has ever 
been able to keep him on duly for more 
than an hour. But I will go and reason 
with him. This is not pleasure but busi¬ 
ness. He will ruin my reputation with my 
lady constituents.” 

“ Philip, might I go home ? I have Buch 
a dreadful headache,” pleads Irene, as the 
new member disappears. 

“ Certainly, my darling, if you wish it. 
It must be stupid work looking on; but you 
are a good girl to have done as I asked you. 

1 will go and tell Isabella you are ready.” 

“ I shall be sorry to disturb her it she is 
enjoying herself.” 

“ She is as tired as you are. Besides, she 
could hardly wait for me. I cannot leave 
until the very last.” And he fetches his 
sister, and takes them down to the carriage 
together. 

“ You are very silent, Mrs. Mordaunt,” 
observes Isabella, as they are driving home¬ 
wards. “ What do you think of the enter¬ 
tainment ? ” 

“Oh, don’t ask me, please. I was in pain 
from the firBt moment to the last. I have 
no wish to think of it at all,” she answers, 
in a tone sufficient to make Miss Mordaunt 
hold her tongue until they stand in the 
lighted hall of Pen Court. There the ghastly 
pallor of her sister-in-law’s face strikes her, 
and she cannot refrain from observing:— 
“Why, surely you must be ill. I never 
Baw you look so white before.” 

“I am ill, Isabella. I have been so all 
the evening; and now that the excitement 
is over, I suppose I look worse.” 

“Do let me get you something,” urges 
her companion, with more interest than Bhe 
is in the habit of expressing. 

“ No, thank you, dear. No medicine will 
do me any good. All that I wont is rest— 
restl ” And with a quiet “ good-night,” 
Irene drags herself wearily up the staircase, 
and enters her owu room, Phoabe is wait¬ 
ing to disrobe her mistress, and she permits 
the girl to perform all the offices needful for 
her toilet without the exchange of a single 
syllable, a most unusual proceeding on her 
part, and appears barely capable of emunciat- 
ing the word of dismissal which shall rid her 


of the servant's presence. But when she is 
at last alone, she finds an infinite relief in, 
the mere fact, and laying both her arms 
upon the dressing-table, bends down her 
tearless face upon them, and remains wrapt 
in silent thought. 

Colonel Mordaunt returning home at about 
four o’clock in the morning, scales the stairs 
without his boots, takes three minutes 
closing his dressing-room door, for fear that 
it should slam, and finally, having extin¬ 
guished the candle, creeps to bed like a 
mouse, lest he should rouse his wife, and 
for all his pains is saluted by the words, 

“ Is that you, Philip ? I am so glad you are 
come,” in a voice that sounds dreadfully 
wide awake. 

“Why, Irene, not asleep 1 How is this ? ” 

“I cannot sleep, Philip. I have been 
listening for your footsteps. 1 wanted to 
see you and speak to you. O Philip, do tell 
me. Have I made you happy ? ” 

She has turned round on her pillow, and 
sat up in bed; and is straining her eyes in 
expectation of his answer as though she 
could read his features; even in the dark. 

Colonel Mordaunt feels his way round to 
her side of the bed and folds her tenderly in 
his arms. 

“ My dearest Irene, what a questionl 
Make me happy I Why, what had I in the 
wide world before you came? You have 
glorified my life for me.” 

“ Oh, I am so gladl I am so gladl ” she 
murmurs, as she puts her head down on his 
shoulder, and begins to cry. 

“My darling, what is the matter? Do 
let me send for Robertson. I am sure that 
you are ill.” 

“ Oh, no. I am better now. If I was 
sure that I made you happy, Philip, quite, 
quite happy, 1 should have.so much peace.” 

“ But you do make me happy, Irene. No 
one could make me happier. This is mere 
excitement, my dear. You muBt be feverish 
—or has any one been worrying you ? ” 

“ If I believed,” she goes on without 
noticing his question, “ that I had always 
done my duty to you, even in thought, and 
that you knew it, and were assured that, 
whatever happened, it could never be other¬ 
wise, and that, if I did fail, it would be un- 
inteutional—so very unintentional ”- 

“ I am assured of it, my child, I only wish 
I was as sure that I made you happy.” 

“ O Philip, you are so good; you are so 
good! ” 
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■ “ I am not good, Irene. What you call 
goodness is pure love for you. But I know 
that even love, however unselfish, is not 
always sufficient to fill up a woman’s life, 
and that I have labored under heavy disad¬ 
vantages, not only because I am so much 
older than yourself, and so little calculated 
to take your fancy, but also because you 
Came to me with a heart not altogether free. 
But you were frank with me, my darling, 
and I loved you so much, I hoped, in time, 
that the old wound would be healed.” 

She gives two or three gasping little sobs 
at this allusion, but there is no other answer 
to it. 

“ But if I see you subject to these fits of 
melancholy,” he continues gravely, as he 
presses her still closer in his arms, 11 1 shall 
begin to fear that my hopes were all in vain, 
and that I have no power to fill up the void 
that”.- 

“ You have—indeed you have,” she utters 
earnestly. “ Philip, I never want any one 
hut you.” 

’ “I hope not, dear. Then why these tears?” 

“I don’t know. I felt depressed; and 
you were away. Oh, don’t leave me again. 
Always keep by my side—close, close to me; 
and let us stop at home together, and never 
go out anywhere. It is all so hollowEand 
unsatisfactory.” 

“ What a picture, my darling. Why, you 
are more upBet that 1 thought for. Fancy 
an old fellow like me marrying such a pretty 
girl as this, and keeping her all to himself, 
shut up in his castle, like the ogres of old. 
What would the world say ? ” 

“ Oh, never mind the world. I love you, 
Philip, and I hate balls and parties. Prom¬ 
ise me I shall never go to any of them again.” 
• “ It would be very silly of me to give you 
such a promise. But you shall not go if you 
don’t wish it, and particularly if the excite¬ 
ment has such an effect upon you. Will 
that content you?” 


She clings to him and thanks him; and he 
kisses and blesses her, and, imagining that 
the worst is over, lays her down upon her 
pillow (not quite unwillingly, be it said, for 
the poor old colonel is very sleepy), and pro¬ 
ceeds to occupy his own portion of the bed. 
But he has not been asleep long before he is 
roused by something audible, which in the 
confusion of his awakening sounds very like 
another sob. 

“Irene, is that you? What is the mat¬ 
ter ? ” he repeats almost irritably. It is pro¬ 
voking to be shaken out of slumber by the 
obstinacy of people who will not see the 
necessity of sleep in the same light as we do. 

“What is the matter? reiterates the col¬ 
onel; but all is silence. He stretches out 
his hand towards bis wife pillow, and, pass¬ 
ing it upwards, lights upon her hair. She is 
lying on her face. 

“Irene,” be whispers softly. 

There is no answer. She must be asleep. 
It is only his fancy that he heard her sob. 
And so the good colonel turns round upon 
the other side, and is soon lost.to all things 
visible. 

But she lies there in the darkness, wide 
awake and silent, overcome by the trembling 
horror that she cannot rtuell. For all the 
shame and confusion and repentance that 
have over taken her arise fK-cn but one 
cause—the fatal knowledge that she has de¬ 
ceived herself. 

All the good fabric, built up of conviction 
and control, which for two long years has 
been reared upon her prayers and earnest 
desire to be cured, has crumbled before an 
interview that lasted fifteen minutes. She 
has never met Eric Keir since the fatal day 
on which she learnt he had deceived her till 
this night; and though she knows him still 
to be false—though she despises him and 
hates herself, she cannot shut her eyes to 
the stern truth—she loves him slilll 


[To be continued.] 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OLONEL MORDATJNT comes down- 
stairs next morning in the best of 
spirits. He seems to have forgotten the little 
episode tbatoccurrd between Irene and him¬ 
self the night before, and can talk of nothing 
but the ball, and the supper, and the com¬ 
pany, and the general success of the whole 
entertainment. 

“ It was certainly a very happy thought,” 
he says, “ and the prettiest compliment pos¬ 
sible to Mr. Holmes. They tell me Sir Sam¬ 
uel originated the idea, and if so, I give him 
great credit. I don’t think I ever saw so 
many of the county families assembled be¬ 
fore, unless it was at the subscription ball 
we gave on the occasion of the Prince of 
■Wales’s marriage. There were several 
people there I had not shaken hands with 
for years; Sir John Coote among the number. 
Was Sir John introduced to you, Irene ? ” 

“ No. What is he like ? ” 

“ An elderly man, my dear, rather bald, 
but with a fine upright figure. Was one of 
the stewards, you know; had a rosette in 
his buttonhole, the Bame as myself. Holmes 
is staying wjth him; so is Lord Muiraven. 
Sir John thinks very highly of Holmes, says 
he’s quite the right man for the borough, 
and intends to lay that vexed question of the 
railway monopolization before Parliment at 
the earliest opportunity. By the way, I in¬ 
troduced Holmes to you. What do you 
think of him ? Was he pleasant ? ’ ’ 

“ Very much so. He talks well, too; a 
sine gut non in his profession.” 

“ What did he talk about ? ” 

“ I forget,” commences Irene, and then 
blushing hastily, “oh, no, I don’t. He talked 
chiefly of his friend, Lord Muiraven, and of 
his brother being lost while on an Alpine 
tour last summer.” 

“ Ah, a sad catastrophe. Sir John men¬ 
tioned it to me. By the way, I was greatly 
taken by Lord Muiraven’s face. Very 
thoughtful for so young a man. Is he what 
the women call good-looking, Irene?” 

“■I should imagine so. What do you 
think, Isabella ? ” 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Mordaunt, I never 


looked—that is to say, how could I be any 
judge—hut then, of course—and if you con¬ 
sider him handsome ”- 

“ I never said so,” she answers, wearily, 
and turns toward Tommy as a distraction. 
The child’s violet eyes meets hers sympa¬ 
thetically. 

“ Mamma got bad head ? ” he inquires in 
a little piping voice. 

“ He ha9 very remarkable eyes,” contin 
ues the colonel, still harping on Muiraven’s 
attributes, “ and finely-cut features. By the 
way, Irene, that child has fine eyes. I never 
noticed them before.” 

“Oh, nil children have big eyes,” she says 
confusedly, “ and so have kittens and pup¬ 
pies. He won’t have large eyes when he 
grows up. You have finished your break¬ 
fast. Tommy. Say your grace; and run 
away into the garden.” 

“ But I want more,” urges Tommy. 

“ Then take it with you. You’d spend a 
couple of hours over each meal, if I allowed 
you to do so.” 

“ My dear, we have not been seated here 
more than twenty minutes.” 

“ Never mind! Let him go—he can take 
another roll with him.” 

“ Does he worry you, Irene ? ” 

“ I am very tired, and when one is tired, 
the prattle of a child is apt to worry. Be¬ 
sides, he is happier in the garden than 
here.” 

“ He has certainly beautiful eyes,” re¬ 
peats the colonel, as thh child runs away; 
“and has much improved in appearance 
lately. Talking ot Lord Muiraven, Irene, 
reminds me that Sir John asked me;to go 
over to Shrublands to luncheon to-day. 
Very kind o{ him, wasn’t it ? He saw.Ijwas 
taken with his guests.” 

“ Sir John Coote owes you a debt of grati¬ 
tude for the manner in which you keep up 
the county pack. I don’t think a luncheon 
is anything out of the way for him to give 
you. Doubtless he is only too glad to have 
an opportunity of showing you any polite¬ 
ness.” 

“ That is a wife’s view to take of an in¬ 
vitation, Irene. Now I, on the contrary, 
was not only pleased, but surprised; for 
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Coote and I have not been the friendliest 
of neighbors hitherto, and it has vexed me.” 

“ Then I suppose you are going ? ” 

“ Certainly—unless there is any reason 
that X should remain at home. I wish they 
had asked you too. I tried to get near Lady 
Coote for the purpose, toward the end of 
the evening, but it was an impossibility. 
8he was hemmed in all round, six feet deep, 
by a phalanx of dowagers.” 

« I am bo glad you failed, Philip. I could 
not have accompanied you. I am far too 
tired I” 

“ Then its all right, my darling, and I will 
leave you to recover yourself during my 
absence.” 

He comes back just half an hour before 
dinner-time, if possible more enthusiastic 
than before. 

“Never met with a more amiable young 
man than Mr. Holmes in the whole course 
of my existence. And so sensible, too. 
Enters as clearly and readily into the ques¬ 
tion of the Glottonbury drainage as though 
he had spent his life in a sewer. We shall 
get on with such an advocate as that. Hav¬ 
ing been Bettled for so many years in the 
county, he was pleased to ask my advice 
upon several evils he desires to see reme¬ 
died; and I gave him all the information I 
could in so limited a time. I am vexed 
that, in consequence of his being obliged to 
leave the day after to-morrow, he was un¬ 
able to spare me even a few days at Fen 
Court.” 

« Hid you ask him ? ” says Irene. She is 
lying on the couch in her bed-room while 
her huBband talks to her, and as she puts the 
question she raises herself to a sitting pos¬ 
ture. 

1.1 did—urged it upon him, in fact; but 
he was quite unable to accept the invitation. 
Muiraven will, though.” 

“Who?” • 

“ Lord Muiraven. His time is his own, 
and he seems very glad of an opportunity 
to see a little more of the country.” 

“ You have asked him here ? ” 

“ Where else could I ask him ? Iam sure 
you will like him immensely—you have no 
idea how well he can talk—and his company 
will enliven us. X invited him to stay as 
long as he choose; but he limits his visit to 
a few days. Let him have the best bed¬ 
room, Irene. I should wish hiiffto be made 
as comfortable as possible.” 


Her brows are contracted—her breast is 
heaving—her eyes are staring at him angrily. 

“ And wbat on earth made you think of 
asking him ? ” 

“ My dear?” 

“ Of asking a perfect stranger,” she goes 
on rapidly, “ a man we care nothing for— 
whom you never set eyes upon till yesterday 
—to become one of us—to share our home 
—to—to—I never thought you could be such 
a fooll ” 

Colonel Mordaunt is more than shocked 
—he is angry. 

“ What do you mean by speaking to me in 
that way, Irene ? ” 

“ Oh, I was wrong—I know I was wrong; 
but you have upset me with this news. Am 
I not mistress of this house ?—have I not a 
right to be consulted in such matters ?—to 
have a voice in the selection of who shall 
and who shall not enter our doors ? ” 

“ When you behave as you are doing now, 
you forfeit, in my estimation, all right to 
such considerations.” 

“ I know I -oughtn’t to have used that 
word to you, Philip, it was very disrespect¬ 
ful of me, and I beg your pardon. But, if 
you love me, don’t ask Lord Muiraven to 
come and stay at Feu Court.” 

“ What posisbie objection can you have 
to the proceeding ? ” 

“ We know so little of him,” she mur¬ 
murs indistinctly. 

“ Quite enough to authorize a casual visit, 
such as he intends to pay us. 1 do not sup¬ 
pose, from what he said, that he will remain 
here more than two or three days.” 

“ A man may make himself very disagree¬ 
able even in that time.” 

“ But what reason have you to suppose 
Muiraven will do bo ? I never met a fellow 
better calculated to make his way at first 
sight. You are incomprehensible to me, 
Irene! No trouble appears too great for you 
to take for a “ne’er-do-weel” like Oliver 
Ralston, or a child who has no claim upon 
you, like Tommy Brown; and yet, now 
when I wish to introduce into the house a 
man unexceptionable in name, birth, char¬ 
acter and position, you raise querile objec- 
tions, simply, as it appears to me, to give 
annoyance.” 

“ I have not been in the habit of giving 
you annoyance, Philip.” 

“No; darling, of course not; but in this 
instance you are most unreasonable. Do 
you not begin to see bo? ” 
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If it ia unreasonable for a wife to wish 
to be consulted before her husband takes 
any step of importance, it may be the case.” 

“ Step of importance I—stuff and nonsense I 
What do you call, then, bringing a begger’s 
brat into the house to be reared a3 your own 
son ? Yon didn’t stop to consult me before 
you pledged yourself to that undertaking, 
Irene.” 

He turns away, puzzled and irritated by 
her conduct, and she sees that she has 
played a wroug card. If the evil that assails 
her is averted, it is not by threatening or 
complaint. She tries the female remedy of 
coaxing. 

“ Philip, dear,” putting her arms about 
him, “ don’t ask Lord Muiraven to come 
here.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Because I—I don’t like him.” 

“ For what reason ? ” 

“ How can I give a reason ? ” impetuously. 
“ It is not always one can say why one does 
or dots not like a person. I don’t like him 
—that’s sufficient.” 

“For you, perhaps, my dear, but not for 
me. It is useless to say 1 Don’t ask Lord 
Muiraven,’ because I have already asked 
him, and he has accepted the invitation. 
Nothing therefore remains but for you to 
play the hostess as agreeable as you can to 
him; and I trust,” adds the colonel gravely, 
“ that for my sake, and for your own, you 
will do your'utmost to make our guest’s 
stay here as pleaBant as may be.” 

“ You must do that,” she returns shortly. 
“ He is not my guest, and I have no wish 
he should be so. You must take the charge 
of him and of his pleasure yourself. I de¬ 
cline to share it.” 

“Very well, my dear, be it so,” replies 
her husband coldly, as he rises to leave her. 
“ I hope you will think better of your inhos¬ 
pitable resolution, but if not, I dare say I 
shall be equal to the occasion. However, 
the spirit in which you receive my cautiou 
confirms me in one thing—Lord Muiraven’s 
viBit to Fen Court shall not be put off, if I 
can avoid it.” 

. In the evening she makes another attempt. 

“ Philip, pray do not bring Lord Muiraven 
to our house, I ask it of you as a favor.” 

Colonel Mordaunt wheels round in his 
chair, (he has been writing letters at his 
study table, while she sits beside him read¬ 
ing one- of Mudie’s last importations), and 
•stares atMiis wife with unfeigned surprise. 


“ This is the most extraordinary thing I 
ever knew in my life I ” heexclaimB. “Pray 
where, and under what circumatanoes, have, 
you met with Lord Muiraven before ? ” 

At this point blank question, so sudden 
and so unexpected, Irene naturally loses 
somewhat of her confidence. 

“ Met him before! Who says I have done 
so?” 

“No one says it; but no one could help 
inferring it. Your evident aversion to his 
becoming our guest must have its root in 
something deeper than a mere dislike, spon¬ 
taneously conceived, for a stranger who has 
not taken your fancy at first sight.” 

“ One has at times presentiments of evil,” 
she replies in a low tone. 

“Presentiments of fiddlesticks I I don’t 
believe in presentiments at all, in the first 
place, and certainly not in those that come 
over one at a ball. But what may your evil 
presentiments tend to ? ” 

“ That Lord Mniraven’s presence at Fen 
Court will create dissention between us.” 

“ In what way?” 

“I hardly know in what way; but I—I 
don’t like him, and you evidently do—and 
the mere difference of opinion may be the 
cause of a quarrel.” 

“ I don’t see thatl I don’t like many 
people that you do—yet we do not squabble 
about them—your nameless protege, for in¬ 
stance”— 

“ Unfortunate little being! Cannot any 
topic be introduced between us without 
dragging him in by the neck and shoulders ? ” 

“ Hardly, when the topic is one of diver¬ 
sity of opinion concerning another, and 
when I feel that you owe me a concession, 
Irene. For I have given up more of my 
own idea of what is consistent and becom¬ 
ing, in permitting you to adopt that child, 
than you seem to be aware of.” 

“ Oh, let it pass, then—I concede every¬ 
thing. I resign my own opinion on the 
subject of Lord Muiraven staying with us.” 

“Had you done so or not, my dear, it 
would have made no difference to the fact 
which, as I said this afternoon, is already 
an established one. But I am ready to al¬ 
low that I prefer your going hand in hand 
with me in this, as in all matters, to attempt¬ 
ing anything like a defiance to my wishes. 
So I trust we have safely tided over this little 
difficulty, and that when Lord Muiraven 
appears amongst us he will find his hostess 
as ready to welcome him as I shall he.” . 
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“ It is utter bad taste on his part coming 
at all, without some intimation on mine that 
his visit is desired.” 

“At it again, Irene,” says the colonel 
with a sigh, as he returns to his papers. 
“ Well, I must totally reluse to continue the 
discussion with you. As long as I am 
master of Pen Court, my will here must be 
law.” 

Which iB a maxim the good man is very 
fond of repeating, little dreaming the while 
that, of all the inmates of the Court, he has 
his way perhaps the least of any. 

She has done everything that she dares 
in order to prevent Erie Kier being thrown 
in her society again; but her efforts have 
proved futile, and she becomes despondent. 
Tet she is resolved of one thing; the new 
guest shall receive nothing at her hands 
but the barest courtesy. If. after all that 
has passed, he is sufficiently devoid of ieel- 
ing and good taste to force himself into her 
presence, she will make him conscious that 
it is unwelcome to her; she will be his host¬ 
ess and nothing farther. Never again shall 
the hand of the man who betrayed poor 
Myra and trifled with herself touch hers in 
friendship and good-fellowship. Armed 
with this rcBolve (which pride and the re- 
membrauce of her bitter pain alone could 
enable her to fulfill), Irene receives Lord 
Muiraven on the day of his arrival at Fen 
Court with a degree of dignity and coldness 
she has never assumed to any one before. 

Her husband, who has met him at the hall- 
door, brings him with some trepidation to 
the drawing-room, to be presented to a beau¬ 
tiful statue, who, with features pale aB death 
and lips tightly pressed together, acknowl¬ 
edges the honor of his presence there in 
chilling tones, that would have induced an 
ordinary visitor to return in the same vehicle 
in which he came. 

But Muiraven knows the cause—his heart 
acknowledges the justice of the sentence— 
and he replies so humbly to her icy welcome 
as half to deprecate the anger that led to it. 

Not so Colonel Mordaunt, who standB by 
watching them, indignant that Irene should 
so palpably disregard the warning he ad¬ 
ministered to her, and resolved to show 
their guest double the attention he other¬ 
wise should have done, in order to atone for 
his wife’s impoliteness. 

He iB almost fearful that her contrary 
mood may take the turn of notconsidering 
Lord Muiraven’s comfort aa-BHe'should, but 


here his vexation does her wrong. The din¬ 
ner that follows has been ordered with con¬ 
summate care—every arrangement is per¬ 
fect—too perfect, indeed, not to imitate that 
she feels, and intends to maintain, a great 
distance between herself and the man who 
has so suddenly been thrown among them. 

At the dinner-table, Muiraven and the 
colonel have the conversation all to them¬ 
selves, for Isabella does not dare to speak, 
and Irene will only reply in monosyllables. 
They talk of politics, and hunting, and agri¬ 
culture, and travel, and then they veer 
round to the London season, now fast ap¬ 
proaching. 

“Do you go up to town this year? ” de¬ 
mands Muiraven. 

“ I think not. My wife cares nothing for 
gayety, and the love for it has mostly died 
out of me, yet she used to be very fashion¬ 
able. before her marriage. But for you,” 
continues the colonel, in order to change an 
unpleasant topic, and addreBBing Muiraven, 
“ the gay metropolis can hardly have lost its 
charm. Are. you looking forward to a vig¬ 
orous campaign ? ” 

“ I shall not be in town this season.” 

“Indeed! you surprise me. With your 
advantages, I should have thought it re¬ 
solved itself into a very paradise of society.” 

“ It was so once.” 

“ And how long is it since you turned 
misanthrope, my lord ? ” says the colonel, 
laughing heartily at what he supposed to be 
his guest’s affectation, and never expecting 
to receive a serious answer to his query. 

“ Since two seasons ago.” 

At this juncture Irene rises to leave the 
room. Muiraven holds the door open and 
gazes earnestly at her as she passes through. 
She chooses to take his words as covert in¬ 
sult—his look as malice—and answers both 
with a flash of indignant scorn. He inter¬ 
prets her glance rightly, returns to his seat 
ut the dessert-table with a sigh. 

When the gentlemen rejoin the ladies in 
the drawing-room, Mrs. Mordaunt professes 
to be sleepy, but rouses herself at their en¬ 
trance and directs her attention for the re¬ 
mainder of the evening to the columns of 
the Morning Post. 

Colonel Mordaunt is supremely vexed at 
her behavior, but he will not mention it 
again to her; even after he has had a cigar 
with Lord Muiraven in the smoking-room, 



/ 
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lence betakes himself to rest. Only, her 
conduct puzzles as well as vexes him, and 
his curiosity is all on the alert; while Irene, 
lying sleepless, reviews again and again the 
scene she has passed through, and wonders 
if she has been harsh or wrong—or could 
have met Muiraven differently had she 
wished to do—and always arrives at the 
same conclusion, that while his past conduct 
remains unexplained, it is impossible she 
can receive him as anything but a cruel and 
deceitful foe. 

She comes down the next morning with 
no kindlier feelings in her breast towards 
him, but conscious that his presence is losing 
its first strange sting for her, and that she 
shall be able to greet him with more ease 
than she had done the day before. 

As she passes her morning-room she hears 
the Bound of Tommy’s voice within, and 
enters prepared to find him up to mischief 
among her ornaments or flowers, for, like 
most children, he is of an inquiring turn of 
mind, and apt on occasions to do great 
damage in his researches after the origin of 
all he sees about him. 

But as she crossed the threshold she starts 
back amazed, for, at the further end of the 
room, comfortably enscoused in an armchair, 
she perceives Lord Muiraven, and on his 
knee, playing with his watch and chain, and 
babbling of everything that comes within 
the scope of his horizon, is Master Tommy. 
They are so engrossed with one another that 
for the moment they do not perceive her. 

“ My mamma got a tick-tick,” the child is 
saying, “ a very little one with white and 
green stones on his back. I like my mam¬ 
ma’s tick-tick; but he’s too small for a man. 
When I’m big man, my mamma going to 
give me big tick-tick—my mamma says sol ” 
he winds up with, confidentally. 

“And who is your mamma, Tommy?” 
inquires Muiraven. 

“Don’t you know my mamma? Good 
mamma, who loves Tommy! Why—why 
there she isl ” exclaims the child, in a burst 
.of glee, as he discovers Irene standing in the 
doorway, and wriggling off his new friend’s 
lap, rushes noisily to greet her. 

“ Mrs. Mordauntl ” ejaculates Muiraven,. 
as he leaps up from his position. “ I beg a 
thousand pardons; I did not perceive that 
you were there.” 

“ There is no need to apologize,” she an¬ 
swers as coldly, thongh more calmly, than 
before. “ Tommy, you know you have no 


business in this room; I have forbidden you 
to come here.” 

“ Pray don’t blame the child—it was my 
fault; the room looked so cool and pleasant, 
I turned in for half an hour’s reading be¬ 
fore breakfast; and hearing his voice in the 
hall called him in, and we have been amusing 
ourselves admirably since.” 

“ You forgot to bring mamma her rose 
this morning, Tommy,” says Irene, fixing 
her attention on the child. “ Won’t you go 
and pick her one now ? ” 

“Yes! I go get a bootiful rose—a very 
big one! ” heanswers, darting from her side. 

“ Mind you put on your hat! ” she calls 
after him into the hall. Poor Muraiven is 
standing by the window meanwhile, looking 
sadly conscious of not being attended to. 

“ A very intelligent little boy,” he says, 
presently, with a nervous smile, “ what age 
is he ? ” 

“ Three and a half.” 

“ Only three and a half, why, he seems to 
understand everything. But—pardon me— 
I don’t quite comprehend the relationship 
between you—a nephew ? ” 

“ There is no relationship between us, 
except that of a common need, Tommy is 
my adopted child.” 

“ And you permit him to call you mother? ” 

“ No! I never encourage him to call me 
by that name. His mother,” and here Irene 
stops a moment to recover confidence, “ his 
mother is gone from us; but he must call me 
by some name, and 1 mamma ’ is most con¬ 
venient.” 

“ And you have adopted him, how very 
good of you! ” returns Muiraven, musingly. 
“ Well, I should think the little fellow would 
repay your kindness. I don’t think I ever 
saw a brighter child; he interested me 
strongly. And he appears to have so 
thorough and affectionate a reverence for 
you ”- 

“ Breakfast is ready,” says Irene, as she 
‘cuts short his eloquence by leading the way 
into the next apartment. 

Two or three days pass in the same sort of 
manner; outwardly all i3 well, though rather 
constrained, inwardly, there is much heart¬ 
burning and unpleasantness. 

The stranger (owing probably to the host¬ 
ess’s avoidance of his company) has made 
more than one attempt to end his visit, bnt 
Colonel Mordaunt, determined to show his 
wife that she cannot have everything her. 
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own way, refutes all bis arguments with 
respect to the advisability of leaving Fen 
Court, and Mniraven, hoping perhaps that 
time may bring the opportunity he covets 
for an explanation with Irene, is nothing 
loth to linger on. 

And so they continue to meet at breakfast, 
and luncheon, and dinner, and life is a slow 
torture to her. For, since she caught Mui- 
raven and little Tommy in the morning- 
room together, a new dread has sprang up 
in her bosom; she wonder whether she will 
be acting right in keeping the knowledge of 
the relationship between them a secret from 
the father. The horror with which her soul 
recoils from the shame of making such a 
communication is almost swallowed up in 
the pain with which she contemplates a part¬ 
ing from the child. Until she felt it, she 
could not have believed that in so short a 
time he would have wound himself so closely 
round her heart. To give up little Tom my I 
—to miss his dear little voice calling after 
her all over the house; his lisping words, his 
ohildish caresses—the idea is misery. She 
conld hardly shrink from it more were he 
indeed her own. Bnt yet, who has the 
better right to him, on whom has he the 
higher claim ? 

Is she injuring the boy’s prospects by 
keeping from him the protection of so in¬ 
fluential a father, or would the fact of his 
parentage turn Lord Muiraven’s heart 
against tbe chiid ?—and she would lose him 
only to see him turned over to the care of 
hirelings—brought up among them, as such 
unhappy children generally are, without one 
of those advantages which it is in her power, 
as it is her wish to give him. Will such a 
discovery do her darling harm, or will it do 
him good ? This is the thought that harasses 
Irene now, and adds gravity and depression 
to her former coldness of demeanor. The 
change is too palpable not to strike Colonel 
Mordaunt, but he does not shape his suspi¬ 
cions into facts nntil Mrs. Quekett is good 
enough to aid him. 

“ Your good lady don't look much lately, 
does she ? ” she remarks, casually, as she is 
gathering up the money for the weekly bills, 
almost the only phase of the housekeeping 
department which remains in her handB. 

“ In what way, Quekett ? ” demands the 
colonel, as he enters the amount in his 
ledger. “ Mrs. Mordaunt is quite well, I 
believe; at least, I have heard nothing to 
the contrary.” 


“Oh, I don’t mean in health, exactly’ 
though she’s been going off in her looks too 
during the last few months; but her spirits 
are lower than usual, surely, she’s shut up 
in her room one half of the day, and terrible 
mopy when she’s about.” 

“ I think you muBt be mistaken, Quekett, 
she was never what is termed boisterously 
inclined, and I believe she was rather put 
out at my inviting Lord Muiraven to the 
house ”- 

“ Ah! why should she object to him now ? 
A fine young man as ever I saw! Most 
ladies would be proud of such a companion, 
unless, indeed, there’s i reason for itl ” 

“ What reason could there be ? ” says the 
colonel, quickly. 

“ Well, there’s no saying—she may have 
met him before, and seen too much or too 
little of him, as it may be.” 

“ Mrs. Mordaunt has never met Lord 
Muiraven before.” 

“ Lor! colonel, you must be joking.” 

“ It is a fact, Quekett, she told me so 
herself.” 

“ Well, then, I’m mistaken, and there’s 
an end of it.” 

“Mistaken in what?—how?—do explain 
yourself, Quekett.” 

“ I’d rathor Dot; least said, soonest mended, 
and if madam tells you she never met this 
gentleman before, of course she never did.” 

“Of course notl I would sooner doubt 
my own word than Irene’s.” 

“ Just so, colonel, and therefore it would 
be useless to pursue the subject. But she 
has certainly enjoyed very bad spirits lately.” 

“ What do you attribute them to.” 

“ Who can tell what a young girl like that 
may be thinking of ? Perhaps she’B getting 
tired of the country ”- 

“ She was saying only yesterday that she 
loved it more than ever.” 

Mrs. Quekett laughs incredulously. 

“ Well, I’m wrong again, then, that’s all. 
Perhaps the care of the child’s too much for 
her.” 

“ I have implored her again and again to 
leave him more -with Phoebe, but she will 
hardly let the boy out of her sight.” 

“ Ahl—huml—it does seem to come won¬ 
derfully natural to her to be fond of him, 
doesn’t it ? ’Tisn’t ofton that young women 
that have never been mothers take to a 
stranger’s child like that; I hope it’ll turn 
out for the best, colonel, Well, if it’s neither 
one nor the other that worries Mrs. Mor- 
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daunt, perhaps this new friend of yours puts 
fancies into her head." 

“ How do you mean ? do speak out.” 

“ Lord Muiraven may remind her of some 
one she has known in old times, or ”- 

“ Quekett, you are torturing me. Why 
on earth should a chance resemblance, even 
if it exists, make my wife low-spirited ? 
Her past is gone and done with, and she is 
far too good and ”- 

• “ Oh, very well colonel, very well. Let 
us change the subject; it only came upon 
me from your being so certain they had 
never met before, which I’m sure I’m quite 
willing to believe. He’s a handsome man 
this new lord, isn’t he ? Quite the ladies’ 
style. Young and tall, and with such fine 
eyes; I dare say there are a good many after 
him.” 

“ I dare say there are.” 

“ Quite a calch for the London ladies. I 
wonder why he isn’t married?” 

“There’s plenty of time for that, Mrs. 
Quekett.” 

“ I don’t know, colonel. They say ‘ better 
late than never,’ but it doesn’t apply to 
marriage; ‘ no fool like an old fool ’ is a more 
appropriate motto for that.” 

At thi3 homethruBt the colonel becomes 
uneasy, and tries to shift the subject. 

“ Lord Muiraven will remain here for 
Borne days longer, Quekett.” 

“ Ahl will he ? Has he ever been in this 
part of the country before, colonel? ” 

“ Not that I know of, why do you ask ? ” 

“ There is an uncommon likeness between 
him and that little boy there. They are the 
very moral of each other, everybody’s talking 
of it!” 

Colonel Morduunt flushes angrily. 

“ What abBurd nonsense! 1 do beg you’ll 
do your best to put such gossip down. If 
there is any resemblance, it is a mere acci¬ 
dent.” 

“ It generally is, colonel ? ” 

“ Quekett, I thought you had more sense. 
Do you think for a moment, that even sup¬ 
posing Lord Muiraven had been near Priest¬ 
ley before, which I am sure he has not, a 
man of his position and standing would 
lower himseif by ”- 

“ Making love to a pretty girl! Yes, I do, 
colonel, and that’s the long and the short of 
it. However, I don’t wish to say any more 
about it; I only mentioned they were very 
similar, which no one who looks at them can 
deny. Good-night, colonel. I hope your 


lady’s spirits will get better; and don’t you 
think too much about them, for thinking 
never mended heart nor home, and I dare 
say she’ll come round again as natural as 
possible.” With which piece of consolation, 
Mrs. Quekett leaves her master in the very 
condition she aspired to create—-torn asunder 
by doubts and suspicions, and racking his 
brain for a satisfactory solution of them. 

Meanwhile Muiraven, who is always on 
the lookout for a few private words with 
Irene, which she appears so determined he 
shall not gain, professes to have conceived 
an absorbing interest in Tommy, and teases 
her for paiticulars concerning his parentage 
and antecedents. 

“ I don’t know when I met a child that 
interested me so much as this protege of 
yours, Mrs. Mordaunt. He doesn’t look like 
a common child. Where did you pick him 
up?” 

“ You speak of him just as though he 
were a horse or a dog, why don’t you say 
at once, ‘ Where did you buy him.’ ” 

“ Because I know that the only coin that 
could purchase him would be your benevo- 
lence. But, seriously, does he belong to 
thiB part of the country ? ” 

“ He belongs nowhere, Lord Muiraven. 
He is a wretched little waif and stray whose 
mother was first betrayed and then deserted. 
A common story, but none the less sad for 
being common., I think the heaviest penalty 
for sin must be incurred by those who heart¬ 
lessly brings such an irretrievable misfor¬ 
tune upon the heads of the unwary and the 
innocent.” 

“ I quite agree with you,” he answers, 
abruptly. 

“ How hardened he must be to show no 
signs of feeling at the illusion,” is her com¬ 
ment as she regards his face, half turned 
away. 

“ But to return to Tommy,” resumes 
Muiraven, “ do you really intend to bring 
him up in your own station of life—to rear 
him as a gentleman ? ” 1 

“ I have not yet decided.” 

“ But if you do not decide shortly you will 
injure the child. Having once permitted 
him to assimilate himself with gentlemen 
and gentlewomen-, it will be cruelty to thrust 
him into the company of a lower class.” 

“ You misunderstand me. I do not in 
tend that Tommy shall ever again descend 
to the clasi fcj n which, at all events on ova 
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Bide, he sprang, but at the same time, I am 
not sure that Colonel Mordaunt will permit 
me to have him educated to enter a profes¬ 
sion, or that it would be kindness in us to 
permit him to do so. He will be most prob¬ 
ably be brought up to some business.” 

“Poor child!—not because he is going 
into business (I often wish X had been ap¬ 
prenticed to some good hard work myself), 
but because, wherever he goes the stigma of 
his birth is sure to rest on him.” 

“Poor child, indeed!” she repeats with 
an angry flash in his direction, which Mui- 
raven iB totally at a loss.to comprehend, 
“ but so long as be is under my protection, 
he shall never feel the cruel injury which 
has been done him by those who should 
have been his truest friends.” 

“You say ‘so long aB he is under your 
protection,’ Mrs. Mordaunt; but—forgive 
me for questioning—suppose anything should 
happen to withdraw that protection from 
him; your death, for instance (we are not 
children to be afraid to mention such a 
probability), or Colonel Mordaunt’s disap¬ 
proval; wbat would become of Tommy 
then?” 

“ God knows,” she answers, sadly. He 
is speaking to her so much as he used to 
speak of old, when they were wont to hold 
long conversations on topics as far removed 
from love or matrimony, that she is be¬ 
coming interested, and has almost forgotten 
the role she has hitherto preserved towards 
him of haughty indifference. 

■ “ I wish you would make me his second 
guardian,” he says, quickly, with an access 
of color in his face, 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

■ “ That, in case of this child ever being 
thrown upon the world again, I am willing 
to carry on the protection you are so nobly 
according to him now.” 

“ You I ” 

“Yes, I—why not ? I have no ties, Mrs. 
Mordaunt—nor am I likely to make any— 
and I have taken a fancy to this little boy of 
yours. My own life has been a great mis¬ 
take—it would be something to guard an¬ 
other life, as fresh as mine was once, from 
the same error.” 

. “ You—you want to take Tommy from 
me—O Lord Muiraven, you don’t know 
what you are asking! I cannot part with 
him—I have grown so fond of him—pray 
don’t take him away I ” 

In her surprise and agitation, Irene is 


forgetting the manner in which the propo¬ 
sal of her companion has been brought 
about; and, only remembering the prior 
claim he has upon the child, believes for the 
moment that he is aware of and intends to 
use it. 

. “ I will take every care of him,” she goes 
on impulsively, “ of course X will, loving 
him as I do, but leave him with me. He is 
all I have.” 

“ What have I said ? ” exclaims Muiraven 
in astonishment. The question brings her 
to her senses. 

“I—I—thought you—you—wanted to 
adopt the child! ”sbe says, in confusion. 

“ Only in case of his losing his present 
protectress, which God forbid,” ho answers, 
gravely. “Perhaps I have been imperti¬ 
nent, Mrs. Mordaunt, in saying as much as 
I have done; but I have not been able to 
help observing, while under your roof, that 
your husband does not take quite so kindly 
to this little bantling as you do; and I 
thought, perhaps, that should any difference 
ever arise concerning him, you might be 
glad to think that I was ready to carry on 
what you have begun, that Tommy, in fact, 
had another friend beside yourself. But if 
it was presumptuous, please forgive me.” 

“ There is nothing to forgive,” she an¬ 
swers, sadly, “ the thought was kind, and 
some day, perhaps ”- • 

“ Perhaps—what ? ” 

“ I will tell you—or write to you the par¬ 
ticulars—all that I know, I mean, about the 
sad case of this poor child.” 

“ Some day you will write or tell me all 
the particulars about the sad case of this 
poor child,” he repeats slowly, and mus¬ 
ingly. “ I wonder if some day you will let 
me write, or tell you, all the particulars 
about a case far Badder than his can be—a 
case that has wrecked my earthly happiuess, 
and made me careless of my future.” 

There is no mistaking the tone in which 
he sayB these words; there is a ring of de¬ 
spairing love in it which no laws of propri¬ 
ety can quell or cover over. 

“ Lord Muiraven! ” she crieB indignantly, 
as she retreats a few paces from him. But he 
is bold to pursue her, and to take her hand. 

“Irene, I can endure this misery no 
longer. It has been pent up in my breast 
for years, and now it will have its way. I 
know you have bad hard thoughts of me; 
but, if I die for it, I will dispel them. Irene 
the time is come, and I must Bpeak to you! ” 
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CHAPTER X 

H, why did ever you come here ? ” is 
the first wailing reproach with which 
she receives his words. 

“Because I could not help itl Much as I 
have suffered since we parted, I would not, 
knowing how lame any explanation I can 
make to you must be, have sought you will¬ 
fully; but when the opportunity was pressed 
upon me I could not resist it, and I am here, 
and you muBt listen while I speak.” 

“I need no explanation!” she says, 
proudly. 

“ Then you are not the woman that I took 
you for. You are not the woman who 
once vowed to be my friend and cousellor. 
Friends do not condemn their friends un¬ 
heard, Irene.” 

“ You must not call me by that name,” 
she falters. 

“ I muBt, and will? for as we stand to¬ 
gether now, I know you by no other. But 
do not be afraid that I shall sav one word 
that you need blame me for. it is not a 
man who speaks to youl It is a fellow-soul 
calling on you for God’s sake to lay aside for 
one moment all the hard thoughts you may 
have cherished of him, and let him say when 
he can say for himselfl ” 

“ Go on,” she whiepers; bui she turns her 
face away, and, stooping to gather sundry 
flowers tbat'grow near, weaves them, with 
trembling fingers, into a little sort of tuft. 

It is after breakfast, and they are standing 
in front of Fen Court watching Tommy play 
upon the lawn. As the last words leave 
Irene’s lips, Colonel Mordannt, mounted on 
his favorite hunter, comes riding towards 
them from the stables. 

“Halloo, Muiravenl I thought you were 
going over to Chester Farm with me this 
morning to see that greyhound litter. My 
man thinks we shall be able to spare you a 
couple, if you take a fancy to the pups.” 

“ You’re very good, colonel! I should like 
to go, by all means, but won’t you give me 
half an hour’s grace after breakfast ? If I 
had a quarter your constitution, I wouldn’t 
•ask for it.” 

The colonel pretends to laugh at the idea, 
but be secretly enjoys it. 

“And you a bachelor, without a care to 
interfere with your digestion! Wait till 
you’re married, my lord I ” 

• “That’s complimentary to me,” says 
Irene, who is plucking up spirit with the 


want of notice accorded to her. And then 
she turnes round suddenly, and goes up to' 
her husband’s side and fastens the little 
bouquet she has made into his buttonhole. 

The small attention pleases him; he feels 
as though the sun had suddenly come out 
from behind a cloud, and with his disen¬ 
gaged hand he squeezes the fingers busied 
with his adornment. 

“ Thank you, my darling! ” he said. 

At that Irene does, what she so seldom 
does before another puts up her lips to kiss 
her husband. 

“Don’t be away long,” she says, as she 
embraces him. 

Muiraven hears the sentence with a sigh, 
and watches the action with a frown; he 
knowns bo well what they are intended to 
convey—that, whatever this woman may 
still think or feel, he must be loyal to her 
husband, or she will not listen to him. 

“ I shall be back within the hour, dear.”, 
replies Colonel Mordaunt. “ I have only to 
ride down to the Long Close and see about 
the draining there, and then perhaps you 
will be ready to accompary me to Cheater 
Farm, Muiraven.” 

“I shall be ready by that time,” replies 
the guest with careless brevity, as he 
switches off a bunch of lilac with his cane. 

He never intended to say more to Irene 
than it would be right for her to hear; there 
was no need of that kiss to remind him of 
his duty—it has galled him; and as soon as 
Colonel Mordaunt’s back is turned he lets 
her know it. 

She is watching the retreating home and 
rider, more fron nervousness at the coming . 
exclamation than regret at her husband’s 
departure, when Muiraven’s voice sounds in 
her ear again. 

“ If you can spare one moment from your 
matrimonial rhapsodies, Mrs. Mordaunt, 
perhaps you will fulfill the promise you made 
just now, and listen to what I have to say.” 

The sarcastic tone, so unseemly in their 
relative positions, rouses her to a sense of 
her own dignity and make her brave. 

“ Lord Muiraven, you took me so much 
by surprise that I hardly knew what to an¬ 
swer. I cannot believe that any explanation 
can alter matters as they now stand between 
you and me, nor do I see the necessity of 
one. But if you are still desirous of speak¬ 
ing to me, I am ready, as I said before, to 
listen to you. Shall we go indoors, or remain 
here ? ” 
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“Come into the shrubbery,” he says, 
earnestly; and into the shrubbery they go. 

When they arrive there, they pace up and 
down the winding pathway more than once, 
in utter silence. 

“Please say what you have to say I” she 
pleads at last. 

“ I will! Irene, when your mother spoke 
to me that day in the library at Brook street, 
I felt as though a thunderbolt had fallen at 
my feet,” 

“ Oh, wby allude to that ? It is all passed 
and done with. Who cared about it ? ” 

“You did—and so did I. It uearly broke 
my heart, and yet I was powerless to act in 
any other manner.” 

“Then why speak about it? I wish that 
you would not.” 

“ I must speak about it, even at the risk 
of tearing open my own wounds and yours. 
You see how coolly I take it for granted 
that you cared for me, Irene.” 

“ Your wounds ? ” 

“Yes, mine! Good heavens, do you 
Buppose that any obstacle short of insuper¬ 
able would have made me act as I was forced 
to do ? Do you believe that I didn’t love 
you with all my heart and soul ? ” 

She does not answer him, but draws a 
deep long sigh of gratitude. Some of the 
black cloud that has darkened her existence 
is cleared away already. Eric Keir loved 
her. 

“If I had hut known it!” she says at 
length. 

“ Would it have made you happier ? ” 

“I could have borne what followed by 
myself,” she answers, simply. 

Then a light breaks in upon Mulraven, 
and he sees what he has done. He under¬ 
stands that this girl has entered upon mar¬ 
riage to save her from the apathy that suc¬ 
ceeds despair. 

“ God forgive mel” he cries aloud. “O 
Irene 1 I dared not tell you—I dared not tell 
it to myself until your mother crushed me 
with her inquiries, and I had no alternative 
but to preserve a houndish Bilence and to 
leave the house that held everything that 
was dearest to me in the world. My crime 
—my madness was to linger near you for so 
long—when 1 knew a barrier was raised 
between us that even time itself might never 
hare the power to pull down. But I did not 
know any danger, Irene, far less could I 
guess yours; exonerate me so far,if you can. 
I was so lonely at that period of my life—so 


much in need of sympathy and counsel—and 
the friendship you accorded to me was so 
sweet, I was wicked enough never to stop to 
consider what tbe consequences of the inter¬ 
course might be to both of us. 0 Irene! I 
will never again insult you by asking you to 
be my friend, but say that you will try to 
forgive me for the wrong I did you, and to 
think less hardly of me than you do.” 

“ The barrier, ” she murmurs. Her voice 
is full of tears, and she dares not trust her¬ 
self to say another word. 

“ I will tell you all I can. I will tell you 
more than I have ever told to any other 
human creature on the subject. When I 
was very young—long before I met you—I 
got myself into a dreadful scrape; so great 
a scrape that I did not dare—and never 
have dared yet—to tell my father of it; and 
this scrape involved consequences that ut¬ 
terly precluded—and preclude still—my ever 
thinking of marriage.” 

“ But—but I thought I heard—a rumor 
reached us two years ago that you were en¬ 
gaged to a Miss Robertson.” 

“Nothing but rumor, Irene. Your in¬ 
formant must have met my brother Cecil, 
who is to marry Harriet Robertson next 
month. But to return to ourselves. I know 
my explanation is a very unsatisfactory one, 
and that I am presumptuous to hope you 
may accept it. But I cannot help making it. 
Will you trust me so far as to believe that I 
speak the truth ? ” 

“ I do believe it! ” 

“Thank you, a thousand times. Oh, if 
you knew the load your words had lifted off 
my breastl Had 1 followed the dictates«of 
prudence, and of what the world calls pro¬ 
priety, I should have Bneaked away when¬ 
ever I heard your name mentioned, and 
died, as I have lived, under the ban of your 
contempt. But I was determined, as soon 
as ever fate sent me the opportunity, to try 
and clear myself in your eyes. It is very 
little I can say. I can only throw myself on 
your compassion, as ask you to believe me, 
when I swear that I never loved any woman 
as I loved you; and that had it been in my 
power to marry you, I should have spared 
no pains to make you love me in return.” 

“ I do believe you,” she repeats again. 

He stops, and she stops, and he confronts 
her on the shrubbery path. 

“ You believe—as surely as though I were 
yourself—that there'exists a fatal and insur¬ 
mountable obstacle to my marrying anyone?” 
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“ I do—since you assure me it is so! ” 

“ And that, had that obstacle not existed, 
I would have sought yon, so long as you 
were single, through all the world, in order 
to persuade you to become my wife ? ” 

“ Since you affirm it—yesi ” 

“ And then when I asked for your friend¬ 
ship and affection, it was with no base in¬ 
tention to deceive or trifle with your love, 
but because my own yearning to be asso¬ 
ciated with you was so deep that I gratefully 
gathered up the least crumb of consolation 
without considering what the issue might 
bring to us ? ” 

“Ido!” 

“ O Irene, if I had know all this before! ” 
“ It was impossible that you could know 
it. It is an adverse fate that has divided 
us. Be content to learn it now.” 

“ I am content—and deeply grateful for 
your trust. But, with your trust, shall I 
regain your friendship ? ” 

She hardly knows what to answer to this 
question. She iB glowing with the excite¬ 
ment of his revelations, but sober enough to 
be aware that such a friendship as they once 
promised one another, can never exist be¬ 
tween them in their new relations. 

“ Lord Muiraven! ”—she commences. 
“Oh, do not call me by that name! 
Freshly as it brings back to me my brother’s 
death, it is hateful upon all occasions, and 
more than ever from your lips.-” 

“ I must not call you otherwise,” she 
answers, quickly. “ You have been very 
frank with me, and I will be the same with 
you. I will acknowledge that your conduct 

—your supposed indifference ”- 

“ My indifference—O Irene! ” 

“-has been the cause, at times, of 

great pain to me, and that to hear you clear 
yourself is comfort; and if I were still sin¬ 
gle, I might say, let us renew the friendship 
which was so rudely broken; but I am 
married, Lord Muiraven, and what we prom¬ 
ised to be to one another in those old days 
we can never be now! ” 

Lord Muiraven receives this announce¬ 
ment with a deep groan. 

“I am sure you will see the justice of my 
remark,” Bhe goes on, presently. “ The 
counsel, and advice, and sympathy which 
were to form that bond, and which, more 
often than not, involve fidelity, might not 
be pleasant to my husband, and—I promised 
to be frank with you—I love my huBband, 
Lord Muiraven.” 


“ You do ? ” 

“ I do indeed! Not in the way, perhaps 
you think of love, but, anyway, too much to 
engage in anything that might distress or 
wrong him. And you know that'a man of 
his age might well be unhappy and suspici¬ 
ous at his wife having a young and close 
friend like yourself. So that anything more 
than good companionship is utterly denied 
to us.” 

“The d—1! ” says Muiraven, under his 
breath. 

“ Hush! don’t speak of it so lightly. You 
know well what I mean. My husband 
married me when most people would hardly 
have thought I should have made a pleasaut 
wife, and ”- 

“Oh, Bay you love me still!” he inter¬ 
poses, eagerly, guessing at the reason of her 
doubt. 

She turns her calm sad eyeB on him in 
silence, and the rebuke is sufficient; he per¬ 
mits her to proceed. 

“-through all my indifference and de¬ 

pression, and often, I am afraid, my illr 
temper (for I have not been half grateful to 
him for his kindnes), he has been so patient, 
and attentive, and affectionate, that I never 
could forget it—if I would. And therefore it 
is that I cannot give you back my friendship' 
Lord Muiraven. My sympathy will always 
he yours; bnt friendship includes confidence;. 
an;l I am sure that confidence between me 
ant}, any other man would give my husband' 
pain.” 

“ Is a married woman never to have any 
male friends,then?” he says,discontentedly- 

“ I am not called upon to decide for other- 
women. Some, unfortunately, have no- 
friends in their husbands, and they must 
judge for themselves; but my husband was- 
my best friend when—when I really seemed 
to be without one in the world, and I feel 
bound to return his goodness where I can.” 

“ All right, then! I conclude everything’s 
over between us. 1 am sorry I spoke,” in 
a voice of the direst offence. 

“O Eric, don’t break my heart?” she 
cries involuntarily. 

“ Break your heart, when I would lay 
down my life to save you from a moment’s 
pain! Irene! 1 am the most miserable 
man on God’s earth. By one fatal mistake 
I wrecked all my hopes of happiness; and 
now you consider me unworthy even of the 
notice you accord to the commonest of your 
acquaintances.” 
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“ I never said that. I shall always think 
of yon, and trust you as a friend; but, under 
the circumstances, don’t you agree with me 
that there might be danger in a closer 
intimacy?” 

“Would there be danger?” he say, joy¬ 
fully. 

Alas for the weakness of human naturel 
He has just declared that he could lay down 
his life to save her from a moment’s pain; 
and yet it thrills him through with happineBB 
to find that she fears lest nearer intercourse 
might bring wretchedness for both of them; 
and he would consent to the nearer inter¬ 
course, and the prospect of wretchedness, 
with the greatest alacrity, and believe firmly 
that he loves her through it all! Alas for 
human natural Blind, weak, wavering and 
■selfish. From the crown of its head to the 
sole of its foot, there is no whole part in it I 

“I think I will go in now,” says Irene, 
without taking any apparent notice of his 
last remark. “ I have said all that I can 
•say to you, Lord Muiraven; and further 
•conversation on the subject would be use¬ 
less. You have made me much happier by 
what you have told me to-day, for I have 
had a hard battle sometimes since ’ 'e parted 
to reconcile your conduct with the notion I 
had formed of you. I only wish you had 
spoken as frankly to my poor mother as you 
(have done to me.” 

“ I should, had Mrs. St. John only given 
me the opportunity.” 

.'“ Never mind! It is a thing of the past, 
and perhaps she sees the reason of it now 
more clearly than I do. Thank you for tell¬ 
ing me as much as you have. But w,e will 
not allude, please, to the subject again.” 

“Must I never Bpeak to you of my 
-troubles ? ” 

“ It is better not; and you need not fear 
I shall forget you—I shall do so still.” 

“ God bless you, Irenel ” he says, beneath 
his breath; and at the entrance of the shrub¬ 
bery part, he to go toward the stables, she 
towards the house. 

But she has not left his side one minute 
before a thought flashes across her mind— 
a thought which never once preseuc itself 
"throughout the interview. 

“The child! Whatof the child! ” 

What of the child, indeed I Is sho to re¬ 
store him to the man who has reinstated 
himself in her good opinion; or does not the 
•mere fact of his existence render much that 


Lord Muiraven has said to her in the shrub¬ 
bery null and void ? Is the word of the be¬ 
trayer of Myra Cray a word to be trusted; 
or is it certain that Eric Keir was that be¬ 
trayer? Between excitement, and expecta¬ 
tion, and doubt, and uncertainty, Irene 
becomes quite confused, and the first thing 
she does on reentering Fen Court iB to take 
out the packet of letters, the ivory-backed 
prayer-book and the photograph, and to ex¬ 
amine them carefully again. Somehow they 
do not Beem so thoroughly convincing to her 
as they did before. Lord Muiraven’s proper 
name is certainly “Eric Hamilton,” but the 
notes are only signed “E. H.,” and the 
name of Hamilton is very common, The 
initials may stand for Edward Hamilton or 
Earnest Hamilton. It is rather poor evi¬ 
dence to condemn a man upon a couple of 
initials. The handwriting she could never 
positively swear to, because she has never 
seen that of Lord Muiraven’s, except in 
answering invitations, and these notes have 
evidently been written hurriedly. They 
might be the letters of anybody; she will 
think no more about them. But the photo¬ 
graph, faded as it is, is a more startling wit¬ 
ness to his identity. It is not flattering 
cartes-de-visites seldom are; it is too dark, 
and he is frowning, and his nose and 
his chin are out of focus. Still, as she 
twistB it about in the clear morning light, 
she cannot deny that it is like him—or like 
what he may have been some years ago. 
Yet it seems hard to accuse a man of so 
serious a fault upon the evidence of a bit of 
cardboard I Irene would have twisted that 
photograph up and down and round-about 
until she had convinced herself that it was 
not the least like Lord Muiraven, nor ever 
could have been; but at this moment the 
door opens to admit Tommy. Here comes 
the living witness of his father’s frailty to 
put to shame all the inanimate mementos by 
which she is’trying to delude herself into 
the notion that Lord Muiraven is an injured 
man. Here comes the dark wavy locks, 
the deep blue eyes, the pointed nose, 
already showing evidence of the pos¬ 
session of a bridge; the deep chest and 
Bturdy limbB that Tommy’s progenitor 
must certainly have displayed when at the 
same age as himself. Irene is almost cross 
with the little fellow for looking so abom¬ 
inably like his father. 

“Oh, he must have been the man! it is 
quite impossible I can be mistaken,” she in- 
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wardly ejaculates, as she throws herself into 
a chair. “Come here,Tommyl What on 
earth does Phoebe mean by parting your hair 
in the middle, just as if you were a girl—it 
makes you look quite absurd.” 

“ Gentleman has got his hair parted in 
the middle! ” says Tommy, alluding to Lord 
Muiraven. 

“ That’s no reason you should have it 
too,” replies Irene, quite sharply, as she 
divides his curls with her fingers, and effects 
a general disturbance thereof, of which her 
protege disapproves. “ Sit still, can’t you ? 
What a dreadful fidget you are I ”' 

“You hurt! ” says Tommy, at last, as the 
tears well up into his eyes at her roughness. 
At that sight her mood changes. 

“Oh, my blessed boyl my own little dar- 
lingl do you want to go away from your 
poor mamma, who loves you so? ” 

“ I won’t go, mammal ” replies Tommy, 
stoutly. “ I will always live with my 
mamma, and take great care of her, I will.” 

“ My precious! what should I do without 
you ? He would never be so cruel as to 
take you away. And yet, were he to know 
the truth, how could he do otherwise ? 
How could I keep you ? Oh, what Bhall I 
do ? ” 

“ I will not give him up in a hurry,” she 
ruminates, presently, as Tommy, having had 
enough embraces, wriggles off her lap again 
and runs tp play. “ If I am to part with the 
child, it shall only be upon the most con¬ 
vincing proofs would Muiraven be likely to 
acknowledge the responsibility. Brooding 
on this resolution, however, Irene grows 
cunning, and, bent on ascertaining the 
truth, lays little traps wherein to catch her 
guest, inwardly triumphing every time they 
fail. She has many opportunities of laying 
them, for her spirits are lighter and brighter 
after the shrubbery tete-a-tete, and Muiraven 
enters more freely into conversation with 
her. But it puzzles him considerably at this 
period to discover what motive she can have 
for continually speaking in parables to him; 
or why should she drag in subjects irrelevant 
to the matter in hand, by the head and 
shoulders, as she is so fond of doing ? 

“ What a beautiful evening! ” he remarks, 
casually, as the whole party seat themselves 
after dinner on chairs upon the lawn. “ I 
consider the eyeniug by far the most enjoy¬ 
able part of the day at this season of the 
year.” 

“ If one has a clear conscience,” says his 


hostess, pointedly; “ but I think, if I had 
wronged any one very much in my lifetime, 
I should never be able to enjoy a summer’s 
evening again. Everything seems so pure 
and calm then—one feels so near heaven.” 

“ I am afraid, if every one felt the same 
as you do, Mrs. Mordaunt, we should , have 
to shut up summer at once. We have all 
wronged, or been wronged, I suppose, dur¬ 
ing our lifetime.” 

“ But I mean a real wrongl—such as ruin¬ 
ing the happiness of another. Don’t you 
think it is the very wickedest thing a person 
can do, Lord Muiraven ? ” 

“ I am not competent to judge. I think I 
have wronged myself more than anybody 
else in the world; at all events, intention¬ 
ally,” he adds, with a sigh. 

“ Have you had your photograph taken 
lately?” she goes on, in the wildest 
manner. 

“My photograph! No! My dear old' 
father insisted upon my sitting for a portrait 
in oils last autumn. That was bad enough,, 
but nothing to being photographed. Why 
do you aBk ? ” 

“ Irene is ambitious to fill that preten¬ 
tious-looking album that lies on the drawing¬ 
room table as quickly as possible,” says- 
Colonel Mordaunt, laughing. 

“ Indeed I am not! I call that album my 
menagerie. It contains such a set of goril¬ 
las. So few people take well. Do you?” 
addressing Muiraven again. 

“ I can hardly tell you. It is so long sines' 
I was immortalized by the photographic ait. 
Not since—let me see ”- 

“Since when?” she interposes, eagerly. 

“ The year before last, I think. The 
London Stereoscopic Company had the honor 
of taking me just before I left town, and I 
never even asked for a proof of the photch- 
graph,” 

“ You must have had something very en¬ 
grossing on your mind just then, Muiraven,” 
remarks the colonel. 

“I had indeed.” 

“ What made you sit to them at all ? ” 

“ I sat because I hoped the result of my 
sitting might be acceptable to a friend whom 
I had at that time, and I neglected to Bend 
for the photographs because I found they 
would not be so; and all interest in them 
departed with the knowledge.” 

“ A woman, of course, Muiraven ? Noth¬ 
ing but a woman, or the wind, could change: 
in so short a time.” 
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“ I did not say she changed colonel.” 

“ Then perhaps it was yourself. He looks 
fickle, doesn’t he, Irene ? ” 

11 Then he looks what he is not,” rejoins 
Moiraven. “ Can I fetch anything for you, 
Mrs. Mordaunt?” as she rises from her 
chair. 

‘‘No, thank youl” 

In another minute she is back again with 
the ivory-bound prayer-book in her band. 
She is going to make her first grand experi¬ 
ment with that. 

“ What have you there, Irene ? ” says her 
husband. 

“Only a prayer-book. A pretty little 
thing, isn’t it, Lord Muiraven?” holding 
it out for his inspection. He examines it 
without the slightest change of countenance. 

“ Well, if you want my candid opinion, 
Mrs. Mordaunt, you must allow me to say 
that I do not agree with you. I suppose it 
is quite a lady’s idea of ‘ pretty; ’ but it looks 
very useless to me. Is it a real prayer-book 
or a hoax ?” 

“ Open it, and Bee. It is anything but a 
hoaz.” 

“ So I preceive. I thought it might prove 
•to be a bonbormiere, or a. powder puff-box, or 
some other little feminine secret. So it is 
really and truly a prayer-book ? ” 

“Of course! Have you never seen one 
like that before ? ” 

“ Yes; but not so small, I think. What a 
surprising printl I should have no eyes in 
a twelvemonth if I used a book like this.” 

“ And you have really never seen an 
ivory-backed prayer-book before, or bought 
one ? ” 

“Haven’t II I had to fork out five 
guineas for a church service for my sister- 
in-law that is to be, the other day. She took 
a fancy to it, and Cecil was so stingy, be 
wouldn’t buy it for her, so I was compelled 
to. It was a very fat one, quite apoplectic, in 
fact, and bound in ivory and silver. She 
said she should consider it as a wedding 
present; but I know I shall have to give her 
another, all the same.” 

“ Weill I can’t understand it,” says Irene. 

“ My being generous for once in a way ? 
•O Mrs. Mordauntl ” 

“Give me back that little prayer-book, 
please. I am sure you must have seen 
plenty like it before. They’re as common 
as possible.” 

“I dare say I have, but—please forgive 
my country manners, Mrs Mordaunt, I really 


don’t seem to care if I never see one like it 
again. It’s a most shockingly attenuated 
little book; it looks as though it had been 
reared on water-gruel, and reminds me only, 
of a pale, shrivellcd-up sickly only maid. It 
jars mo3t terribly upon my feelings.” 

“ 1 don’t believe you have any,” she an¬ 
swers, quickly; and her husband thinks she 
is in fun, and laughs at the accusation, in 
which Muiraven joins him. At this moment 
Colonel Mordaunt is called away to hold an 
interview with his bailiff, and in the quickly- 
failing dusk, aione with their gueist (Isabella 
having crept away some time before), Irene 
feels bold enough to make another attempt 
at discovery of the truth. 

“ I hope you are not annoyed at the dis¬ 
respectful manner in which I spoke of your 
exceedingly pretty little prayer-book,” says, 
Muiraven, breaking the ice for her. 

“It is not mine,” she answers, briefly; 
“ it belonged to Tommy’s mother. I am 
beeping it for him.” 

“ Indeed! that makes it interesting. Is it 
long since she died ? ” 

“ Nearly a twelvemonth. I have severa 
of her little possessions —a photograph 
among the number.” 

“ What, of—of—the child’s father ? ” 

“ I conclude so.” 

“ You must take great care of it. It may 
prove of the utmost use some day in tracing 
bis parentage.” 

“ So I think. His poor mother had been 
eo utterly deserted that the only clue she 
could give me was the name (which she had 
discovered to be false) by which the man 
who betrayed her called himself. 1 wonder, 
if I ever meet that man or discover his 
identity, whether I should be bound to give 
up the child to him ? What is your opiuioa, 
Lord Muiraven ? ” 

“ You set me a rather difficult task, Mrs. 
Mordaunt. It so entirely depends upon 
whether the father will be anxious to as¬ 
sume his guardianship or not. He could 
claim the boy, of course, if he could prove 
his right to do so; but the greater proba¬ 
bility is, that he would deny the relationship. 
Had he had any intention of acting the part 
of a parent to his child, he would never 
have abandoned the mother.” 

“ You think so—it is your real opinion ? 
she demands, eagerly. 

“ I think every one must think so. Poor 
little Tommy is most fortunate to have 
fallen into your hands. You may depend 
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upon it. you will never be troubled by a 
gratuitous application for him.” 

“ How hard-hearted some men are! ” she 
sighs. 

“They are brutes!” replies her compan¬ 
ion, determinately; and Irene is mjre puz¬ 
zled than before. 

“ Lord Muiraven ”—she commences again. 

“ I am all attention, Mrs. Mordaunt.” 

“ If I were to arrive, accidentally, at the 
knowledge of who is the child’s father, and 
found he waB not aware of the fact of his 
existence, ought 1 to make it known to him?” 

“ Certainly! ” 

“ You are sure ? ” 

“Quite sure! unless you wish to injure 
both parent and child. However kind and 
good you may he to him, no one can care 
for a boy, or advance his interests in life, as 
a father can; and life, under the most favor¬ 
able circumstances, will be serious thing for 
poor little Tommy. If you are to keep him, 
I am sorry he is not a girl. I am afraid you 
will find him troublesome by and by.” 

“ I have no fear of that—only of his being 
taken away from me. Still—if you consider 
it would be right”- 

“ Do you know who his father is, then ? ” 

“ I think I do; but, please don’t mention 
it again; it is quite a secret.” 

“ Well, if I were in that man’s place I 
should think that you were wronging me; 
but it is a matter of opinion. Tommy’s 
father may—and probably will—be only too 
glad to leave him jn your hands.” 

“ But if it were you ? ” 

“ If it were me, I should prefer to look 
after my own child; I should not feel justi¬ 
fied in delegating the duty to another. I 
should consider it the only reparation that 
lay in my power to make him; and any one 
who deprived me of it, would rob me of the 
means of exhibiting my penitence.” 

This burst of eloquence decides her. 
Sorely as she will mourn his loss, she dares 
not keep Tommy’s parentage a secret any 
longer. If he belongs to Lord Muiraven, 
to Lord Muiraven he must go. But she 
hardly dares think what Fen Court will look 
like when both of them are lost to view 
again. 

“How you have been crying!” remarks 
her husband the next day, as she issues 
from her morning-room, and unexpectedly 
confronts him. 

“ It is no matter,” she answers, evasively, 
as she tries to pass him to go up-stairs. She 


is vexed he has commented on her appear¬ 
ance, for the housekeeper is standing in the 
hall at the same time. 

“But it does signify,” he continues, per¬ 
tinaciously. “ What is the reason of it ? 
Are you ill? ” 

“Notin the least; but I have been turn¬ 
ing over old letters and papers this morning, 
and il is never a pleasant task to undertake. 
I shall be all right again by luncheon time,” 
And she escapes to the shelter of her bed¬ 
room. 

“ Lor, colonel! how inconsiderate you are, 
questioning madam about the wbys and 
wherefores of everything! ” ejaculates Mrs. 
Quekett. “ As if a lady could turn over her 
stock of treasures—her little tokens and bits 
of hair, and old love-letters, without bring¬ 
ing the tears to her eyes. You’ve no knowl¬ 
edge at all of women, colonel, and it seems 
to me you’ve quite forgotten you were ever 
young yourself.” 

“ But to see her eyes so red as thatl ” ex¬ 
claims Colonel Mordaunt. 

“Bless youl do you think when you marry 
a woman, you walk at once into all her 
troubles and secrets, past, present, and to 
come ? Colonel, you’ve the least discrimi¬ 
nation of any man I ever knew. She might 
just as well expect you to turn out the bun¬ 
dle of your past life—and there’d be a pretty 
kettle of fish if you did—that I know.” 

“ You have the most extraordinary habit, 
Quekett, of talking of one’s private affairs 
in public places. I wish you’d remember 
where you are.” 

“Very well, colonel, that’s a hint for me 
to go. But I couldn’t help putting in a 
word for Mrs. Mordaunt. You mustn’t ex¬ 
pect too much of her. She’s yours—be con¬ 
tent with that. Wiser men than you have 
found it best, before now, to keep their eyes 
half shut.” 

And with that, Mrs. Quekett, picking up 
a thread here and a scrap of paper there, 
disappears quite naturally into the morning- 
room. Irene, meanwhile, is bathing her 
eyes in cold water. She has really been 
only occupied in turning over old papers— 
the papers that concern Tommy—and try¬ 
ing to write a letter to Lord Muiraven on 
the subject, which shall tell all she wishes 
him to know, in language not too plain. 
But she has found the task more difficult 
than she anticipated; ugly things look so 
much more ugly when they are written down 
in black or white. She has made five or six 
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attempts, and they are all in the waste- 
paper basket. 

As she comes down-stairs to luncheon 
looking quite herself again, and passes 
through the morning-room, her eyes catch 
sight of these same fragmentary records 
lying lightly one upon the other, and Bhe 
thinks how foolish it wa3 of her to leave 
them for any one to read who passed that 
way. The gong is sounding in the hall, 
and the gentleman’s voices ore heard from 
the dining-room, so she gathers the torn 
sheets of paper hastily together, and thrust¬ 
ing them into a drawer of her davenport, 
turns the bey upon them until she shall 
have an opportunity of destroying them 
more thoroughly. But she cannot imagine 
what makes her husband so silent and con¬ 
strained during lunch that day—and con¬ 
cludes something must be going wrong with 
the farm, and trusts Phiilp is not going to 
break through his general rule of keeping 
out-door worries for out door consideration; 
or that Phillip is not going to develop a new 
talent for indulging in the Bulbs—which 
appears to be the likeliest solution of the 
change at present, 

The next day is the one fixed for Lord 
Muiraven’s departure, and the colonel no 
longer presses him to stay. 

As breakfast is concluded and the car¬ 
riage is ordered round to convey him and 
his portmanteau to the station, Irene re¬ 
members her attempted letter of the day 
before, and feels sorry that it proved a fail¬ 
ure. She foresees a greater difficulty in 
writing to him through the post, and does 
not even know where to addresB him. Colo¬ 
nel Mordaunt has fidgeted off to the stables 
to worry the grooms into harnessing the 
horses at least ten minutes before the time 
that they were ordered to be ready; and 
(except for Tommy, who interrupts the con¬ 
versation at every word) she is left alone 
with their guest. 

“ Do you know,” she commences timidly, 
“ I wanted to speak to you, Lord Muiraven, 
before you went—that is to say, I have 
something rather particular to tell you.” 

“Have you? Oh, tell it nowl ” he ex¬ 
claims eagerly, his hopes rising at the idea 
that she has plucked up courage to allude 
to the past. 

“ I could not, it would take too much 
time; besides, it is a subject on which I 
would much rather write to you.” 


“ Will you write to me ? ” 

“ I did write yesterday, only I tore up the 
letter.” 

“ What a shame I Whatever it was, why 
did you not let me have it ? ” 

“ I could not satisfy myself; it was too 
hard a task. Only—should I be able to do 
so—where may I address you ? ” 

“To the St. James Club, or Berwick 
Castle. My letters will always be forwarded 
from either place.” 

“ Forwarded! Are you not going to Lon- 
non, then ? ” 

“ Only for a day or two. I leave England 
next week for India.” 

“ Indial What should take you there ? ” 

“ Hopelessness, Irene.” 

“Hush!” 

“ Mamma, why did gentleman call you 
Eeny ? ” interposes Tommy from the folds 
of her dreBS. 

“ Forgive me,” he murmurs, “ I am very 
careless. What takes me to India, Mrs. 
Mordaunt, is illness and love of change. 
Last autumn I spent in the United States; 
this I hope to do pig-sticking in Bengal; 
and the next will probably find me in Tas¬ 
mania. What would you have me do? I 
am independent and restless, and in need of 
excitement, and there is nothing to keep me 
at home.” 

“ Your father, Lord Muiraven I ” 

“ My father knows that I am never so 
little discontented as when I am traveling, 
and so he consents to it. And he has my 
brother. And I have—no one.” 

“ But India I such an unhealthy climate. I 
thought nobody went there for choice.” 

“ On the contrary, to go there for choice 
is the only way to enjoy the country. I can 
return wherever I like, you know. And as 
to the climate, it cannot be worse than that 
of Hew York, where the hot weather sweeps 
off Us sixty head a day.” 

“And you will return—when ? ” 

“ In about six months, I hope, that is 
when the hot season recommences. I do 
not go alone. A cousin of my own, and a 
very jolly fellow of the name of Stratford, 
goes with me. I shall come back so brown, 
you won’t know me.' What shall I bring 
you home from India, Tommy? A big 
elephant ? ” 

“Yes, yesl bring a liim-a-lum. Mamma, 
gentleman going to bring Tommy a big lum- 
-a-lum.” 

“ And you will really be away six months,” 
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she says, dreamily. She is thinking that 
here is a respite from divulging the secret 
of her adopted child’s parentage, for if Lord 
Muiraven’s arrangements for leaving the 
country are completed, he would hardly 
thank her for thrusting so onerous a charge 
upon him as the guardianship of a little 
child on the very eve of his departure. But 
he misinterprets the subdued and dreamy 
tone; he reads in it, or thinks he reads, a 
tender regret for his contemplated absence, 
and is ready to relinquish every plan which 
he has made upon the spot. 

“ I thought of being so, Mrs. Mordaunt.” 
he replies, quickly, “ but if there were any 
chance—any hope—if I believed that any 
one here—oh, you know what X mean so 
much better than I can express it; if you 
wish me not to go, Irene, say the word, and 
I will remain in England forever.” 

“Gentleman say Reny, again,” remarks 
Tommy, as he pulls his adopted mother’s 
skirts and looks up in her face for an ex¬ 
planation of the novelty. 

“ Bother that child 1 ” exclaims Muiraven, 
angrily. 

“ Be quiet, Tommy 1 Go and play,” re¬ 
plies Irene. “ Lord Muiraven, you quite 
mistake my meaning. I think it is a very 
good thing for you to go about aud travel; 
and am glad that you should be able to en¬ 
joy yourself. I was only thinking of—my 
letter.” 

“ Send it to me. Pray send it to my club. 
I shall be there to-morrow.” 

“ I do not thiuk I shall. It was only 
about—this child,” in a lower voice. “ Do 
you remember what you Baid once about 
being a friend to him if he lost me ? ” 

“ Perfectly; and I am ready to redeem my 
word I ” 

“ Should anything happen while you are 
absent, Lord Muiraven, will you take care 
of him on your return ? The letter I spoke 
of—which will contain everything about 
his parentage—I will leave behind me, 
sealed and addressed to you. Will you 
promise me to ask for it, and to follow up 
any clue it may give you as faithfully as may 
be in your power ? ” 

“ I promise. But why speak of your 
death, unless you wish to torture me ? ” 

“ Is it so great a misfortune, then, to pass 
beyond all the trouble of this world, and be 
safely landed on the other shore ? ” 

“ For you—nol—but for myself—I am too 
selfish to be able even to contemplate such 


acontingency with composure. If I though 
it probable, or even possible, nothing should 
take me from England I You are not ill ? ” 

“Not in the leastl I only spoke of death 
coming to me, as it might come to you, or 
any one. I do not desire it. I am content 
to live, or—or ”— 

Her voice breaks. 

“ Or—what ? For heaven’s sake speak! ” 

“ I was so before we met again! ” 

“ Good Godl ” he utters, “ why did I not 
put a bullet through my brains before I was 
mad enough to come here ? ” 

He walks up to the mantelpiece as though 
he could not bear to meet her gaze, and she 
catches up the child and sets him on the 
embrasured window-sill before her, and 
looks into his eye8 with her own brimming 
over with tears. 

Each has spoken to the other; the pent-up 
cry of their burdened hearts has broken 
forth at length; and they stand silent and 
ashamed, and overwhelmed in the presence 
of Nature. Tommy is the first to recall 
them to a sense of their equivocal position. 

“ Mamma’s crying,” he observes, point¬ 
edly. “ Naughty gentleman.” 

His shrill little voice attracts the attention 
of Mrs. Quekett, who is loitering in the hall 
(a favorite occupation of hers during that 
season of the year when the sitting-room 
doors stand open), and she immediately 
commences noiselessly to rearrange the 
pieces of old china that ornament the shelves 
of a carved oak buffet outside the dining¬ 
room. 

At the sound of the child’s words, Muira¬ 
ven quits his place, and advancing to Irene, 
takes her hand. 

“Forgive me,” he says, earnestly, “for 
all that I have brought upon you. Say that 
you forgive me.” 

Mrs. Quekett pricks up her ears like a 
hunter when the dogs give tongue. 

“You wrong me by the request,” Irene 
answers. “I cannot think how I forgot 
myself so far as to say what I did; but I 
trust you never to take advantage of my 
words.” 

“ Except in letting their memory brighten 
my existence, I never will. And I thank 
you so much for permitting me to have a 
mutual interest in this child. I see that he 
is very dear to you.” 

“ He is indeed 1 I don’t think any mother 
could love a child more than I do him.” 

“ And you will let me love him too. He 
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shall be the link between us; the common 
ground on which we may meet, the memory 
left, to -whichever goes first, of the affection 
of the other. Henceforward Tommy shall 
have a father as well as a mother. 

“ I will be sure and leave the letter that 
X spoke of.” 

“ And yon will not write to me, not one 
line to cheer me in any way.” 

“I must not; and it would be impossible 
if I could. When you return—perhaps ”- 

“ If you say that, I shall return to¬ 
morrow.” 

At that moment the carriage-wheels are 
heard grating on the gravel drive. 

“ Here is the colonel, Mrs. Mordauntl ” 

Irene starts—flushes—and withdraws her 
hand quickly from that of Lord Muiraven. 

“ Mrs. Quekett, duster in hand, is looking 
in at the open door. 

“The colonell” cries Muiraven, looking 
at his watch to cover his confusion, “ how 
time flies I it is nearly eleven. Well, good- 
by, Mrs. Mordaunt. I shall have shot a 
Teal Bengal tiger before we meet again.” 

“ Tiger will eat you,” interpolates Tommy, 
sententiously. 

“ Oh, take care of yourself,” says Irene 
with quick alarm. 

“ I will, believe mel Bince you ask itl 
How big is the lum-a-lum to be, Tommy? 
Ten feet high ? ” 

“As tall as the house,” replies Tommy. 

“ Are your traps brought down-stairs yet 
Mniraven ? ” demands Colonel Mordaunt, 
as he enters the room. “ We haven’t much 
time to spare, if you’re to catch the one 
o’clock train. That fellow William is shirk¬ 
ing his work again, Irene, I found the gray 
filly with her roller off. I declare there’s 
no getting one’s servants to do anything 
unless one is constantly at their heels.” 

“ Look what gentleman given mel ” says 
Tommy, who has been occupied with Lord 
Muiraven at the window. 

“ Your watch and chain! ” exclaims Irene, 
“ Oh, no, Lord Mniraven, indeed you must 
not. Think how young the child is. You 
are too generous.” 

“ Generous! ” says the colonel, “ it’s fool¬ 
ish, Muiraven, if you’ll excuse my saying so. 
The boy will never be in a position to use 
it, and it will be smashed in an hour.” 

“ Nol that it bhall not be, Philip. I will 
take care Lord Muiraven’s kindness is not 
abused—only a toy would have been so much 
better.” 


“Pray let him keep it, Mrs Mordaunt’ 
It will be rather a relief to get rid of it. I 
so much prefer to wear dear old Bob’s, that 
was sent home to me last autumn.” 

“ You certainly must have more watches 
than you know what to do with,” grumbles 
the colonel. “Put Lord Muiraven’s port¬ 
manteaus in the carriage, James;—wait a 
minute. Let me speak to the coachman.” 

Irene has taken the watch from the child’s 
hand, and is holding it in her own. 

“ It is so kind of you,” she murmurs. 

“ Not at all; it is a pleasure to me. Keep 
it as a pledge of what I have promised in 
respect of him. And if I thought yon some¬ 
times wore it, Irene, in remembrance of our 
friendship, it would make me so happy.” 

“I will!” 

“ Thanks—God bless youl ” and with one 
long look and pressure he is gone.” 

Irene takes an opportunity during the 
succeeding day to examine her behavior and 
its motives very searchingly, but she thinks 
that, on the whole, she has acted right. 
What could Muiraven have done with a 
young child just as he was starting for a 
place like India ? He could not have taken 
Tommy with him; he would have been com¬ 
pelled to leave him in England under the 
care of strangers, who in the event of his 
father dying abroad, would have had him 
reared and educated without any reference 
to herself. Yes, she believes that she has 
done what is best for all parties. When 
Muiraven returns she will tell him the truth, 
and let him do as he thinks fit; but untill 
that event occurB, she shall keep the child 
to herself. And as the blankness of the 
knowledge of his departure returns upon her 
every now and then during the afternoon, 
she catches up Tommy in her arms and 
smothers him with kisses as she reflects 
with secret joy that she has something of 
Muiraven left her still. How surprised she 
would be to compare her present feelings 
with those with which she first learned the 
news of the boy’s paternity. 

The sin and shame of that past folly are 
not less shocking than they were; but the 
sting has been withdrawn from them. Eric 
loves her. He was not base and cruel and 
deceitful; it was fate that kept them separ¬ 
ate; and on the strength of his own word, 
he is forgiven for everything—past, present, 
and to cornel Wbat is there woman will 
not forgive to the man she loves? 
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Irene almost believes this afternoon, that 
if Bhe is but permitted to bring up Tommy 
to be worthy of his father, so that when he 
is a man, and Eric is still lonely and un¬ 
married, she may present them to each other 
and say, “ Here is a son to bless and comfort 
your old age,” she will desire nothing more 
to make life-happy. And feeling more light¬ 
hearted and content than she has done for 
■many a day—although Muiraven has put 
miles between them—goes singing about 
the garden in the evening, like a blithesome 
hird. Her carolling rather disturbs Colonel 
. Mordaunt who (with his study window open) 
is busy with his farm accounts; and making 
small way as it is, with Mrs. Quekett stand¬ 
ing at his right hand, and putting in her oar 
at every second figure. 

“Not oats, colonel; it was barley Clayton 
brought in last week; and.if an eye’s any¬ 
thing to go by, ten sacks short, as I’m a 
living woman.” 

“How can you tell, Quekett?” replies 
the colonel, fretfully, “ did you see them 
counted? ” 

“ Countedl Is it my business to watch 
your stable-men do their work ? ” 

“ Of course not; but I suppose Barnes 
was there; he is generally sharp enough 
upon Clayton.” 

“ Well, there it is in the granary—easy 
-enough to look at it. It seems short enough 
measure to me. Perhaps some has been 
taken since it was unloaded.” 

“ It’s very unpleasant to have those 
doubts. I hate suspecting any one, espe¬ 
cially my own servants. Why should they 
rob me ? They have everything that they 
want.” 

“ Bless you, colonel! as if that made any 
difference. Of course they have everything 
they want; and it’s generally those who are 
closest to us who play us tbe'dirtiest tricks. 
A man would get through life easy enough 
if it weren’t for his friends. That’s a hand¬ 
some watch his lordship gave to that brat 
of Cray’s (l;hope your lady isn’t within ear¬ 
shot), isn’t it]|now ? ” 

“ It must have cost fifty pounds if it cost 
five. I can’t imagine any one being so 
simple as to part with his property in that 
lavish manner, QuekettI ” 

“ Nor I—if he don’t know to whom he’s 
parting with it. But Lord Muiraven knows, 
as sure as my name’s Rebecca. He’s not 
such a fool as he looks.” 

“ You are so mysterious, Quekett, with 


your hints and innuendoes,” replies her 
master, peevishly. “ Why can’t you speak 
out, if you have anything to say ? ” 

“ Would you be any the better pleased if 
I were to speak out?” 

“ Muiraven’s private affairs cannot affect 
me much, either one way or the other.” 

“ I don’t know that, colonel. You would 
not care to keep the child banging about 
here if you thought it was his, I reckon.” 

“ Of course not; but what proofs have 
you that it belongs to him ? ” 

“ Well, he’s stamped his signature pretty 
plainly on the boy’s face. All the world can 
see that; and whether the child is his own 
or not, he’s safe to get the credit of him.” 

“A very uncertain proof, Quekett. I 
should have thought you had had too much 
experience to accept it. Now look at the 
matter sensibly. Is it likely Lord Muiraven 
could have been to Priestley and courted 
Myra Cray without her hearing of it? ” 

“ Myra Cray has not always lived at Priest¬ 
ley, colonel. But putting that aside, how 
can we be sure the child did belong to Cray?” 

“ But—I have always understood so,” ex¬ 
claims Colonel Mordaunt as he pushes his 
chair away from the table and confronts the 
housekeeper. 

“ Ay, perhaps you have; but that’s no 
proof either. Mrs. Cray always said the 
boy was a nurse-child of hers; and it was 
not until Myra’s death that Mrs. Mordaunt 
told you she was his mother.” 

“ Mrs. Mordaunt repeated what the dying 
woman confided to her.” 

“Perhaps so,” remarks Mrs. Quekett, 
dryly, “but the fact remains, colonel. And 
your lady took so kindly to the child from 
the very first, that I always Buspected she 
know more of his history than we did.” 

“ Do you mean to insinuate that my wife 
took this boy under her protection, know¬ 
ing him to be the son of Lord Muiraven ? ” 

“ I don’t wish to insinuate—I mean to 
say I believe it; and if you’ll take the 
trouble to put two and two together, colonel, 
you’ll believe it too.” 

“Good God I is it impossible. I tell you 
Mrs. Mordaunt never Baw Lord Muiraven 
till Bhe met him at the Glottonbury ball.” 

“ I think there must be a mistake some¬ 
where, colonel; for they’ve been seen to¬ 
gether at Lady Baldwin’s parties more than 
once; I had it from her own lips.” 

“ I can’t understand it. I am sure Irene 
told me she did not know him.” 
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“ Some things are best, kept to ourselves, 
colonel. Perhaps your lady did it to save 
you. But if they’d never met before, they 
got very intimate with one another while 
he was here.” 

“ How do you mean ? ” 

“In arranging plans for the child’s future, 
hnd bo forth. I heard Mrs. Mordaunt tell 
his lordship this very morning, just as he 
was going away, that she should write to 
him concerning it. And his giving the 
child that watch looks very much, to my 
mind, as though he took a special interest 
in him.” 

Colonel Mordaunt frowns and turnB away 
from her. 

“ I cannot believe it; and if it’s true I 
wjsh to God you had never told me, Quekett. 
Go on with the accounts] Where is the 
baker’s memorandum for flour ? Didn’t I 
order it to be sent in every week ? ” 

“ There it is, colonel, right on the top of 
tjie others. One would think you had lost 
your head.” 

“Lost my head; and isn’t it enough to 
make a man lose his head to hear all the 
scandal you retail to me ? Do you want to 
make me believe that there is a secret un¬ 
derstanding between my wife and Muiraven 
concerning that child ? ” 

“ I don’t want you to believe any further 
than you can see for myself. If you like to 
be blind, be blind! It’s no matter of mine.” 

“Is it likely,” continues the colonel, 
shooting beyond the mark in his anxiety to 
ascertain the truth, “ that had she been pre¬ 
acquainted with that man, and preferred bis 
company to mine, she would have been so 
distant in her manner towards him and so 
low-spirited during his visit here ?” 

“I am sure I can’t say, colonel; women 
are riddles to me, as to most. Perhaps your 
lady didn’t care to have his lordship located 
here for fear of something coming out. 
Any way she seems light-hearted enough 
now he’s gone,” as the sound of Irene’s 
voice comes gayly through the open case¬ 
ment. 

“ I don?t believe a word of it, Quekett,” 
says the colonel, loyally, though he wipes 
the perspiration off his brow as he speaks; 
“ you are hatching up lies for some infernal 
purpose of your own. This is no business 
of youre; and I’ll listen to no more of it. Go 
back to your own room, and leave me to 
settle my accounts by myself.” 

“Thank you, colonel! Those are rather 


hard words to use to an old friend who has- 
served you and yours faithfully for the last 
thirty years; and you can hardly suppose I 
shall stand them quietly. I may have means 
of revenging myself, and I may not, but n» 
one offended me yet without repenting of it, 
and you should know that as well as most. 
I wish you a very good-night, colonel.” 

“Stop, Quekett. If I have been hasty, 
you must forgive me. Think how wretched 
the doubt you have instilled in my breast 
will make me. I love my wife better than 
myself. I would lay down my life to pre¬ 
serve her integrity. And the idea that she 
may have deceived me is uttter misery. I 
shall brood over it until it eats my heart 
away. I would rather know the worst at 
once.” 

While he is speaking, the housekeeper 
has drawn a torn sheet of paper from the 
leather bag she carries on her arm, and is 
smoothing it carefully between her palms. 

“ Well, colonel, you had better know the 
worst,” she replies, as she lays the paper on 
the desk before him; “you will believe 
your own eyes, perhaps, if you won’t believe 
me; and you may live to be sorry for the 
words you’ve spoken. But you shall be de¬ 
ceived no longer, if I can help it.” 

“ Quekett! what is this ? ” 

“Read it, and judge for yourself!” It 
came down in your lady’s waste-paper bas¬ 
ket, which she ain’t half so careful of as she 
needs to be. And when you have read it, 
you’ll understand, perhaps, why I’ve laken 
upon myself to speak as I have done.” 

H glances at the first few characters and 
turns as white as a sheet. 

“ Leave me, Quekett,” he utters in a faint, 
voice. 

“Keep up, colonel,” she says encourag¬ 
ingly as she retreats. “There’s as good 
fish in the sea, remember, as ever came out 
of it.” 

But his only answerjis to thrust her quietly 
from the door and turn the key upon her 
exit. 

The air iB full of all the sweet scents and 
sounds of early summer. A humble bee, 
attracted by the honeysuckle that clusters 
round tho window-frame, is singing a drowsy 
song among its blossom; the cows in the 
meadow beyond the lawn, restored to their 
calves after milking, are lowing with mater¬ 
nal satisfaction; the nestlings, making, be¬ 
neath their mother’s guidance, the first trial 
of their half-grown wings, are chirping 
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plaintively among the lilac bushes; and 
above all is heard Irene’s cheerful voice as 
she chases Tommy round and round the 
garden flower-beds. 

Everything seems happy and at peace, as 
he sits down to scan the words which are 


destined to blot all peace and happiness 
forevemore. He glances rapidly at the 
familiar writing, reads it once—twice—three 
times, and then falls forward on the study 
table with a groan. 


[To be continued.] 
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the seat, while he pours forth volumes of 
smoke from a meerschaum in front. 

Irene’s first thought is to beat a retreat,. 

Is not her back hair guiltless of ribbon, net, 
or comb ? But the surprise occasioned by 
encountering a stranger where she least, 
expected to do so has elicited a little “ oh! ” 
from her, which has caught his ear. He 
looks round, leaps off his seat, and in. 
another moment is standing before her, 
very red in the face, with his wide-awake 
in his hand, and hiB meerschaum smoking: 
away all by itself on the shrubbery bench.. 

Both feel they ought to say something, 
and neither knows which should begin first. 

As usual, in most caseB of difficulty, woman. 
winB the day. 

“Pray don’t let me disturb you,” she- 
commences, though without the least idea 
if he has any right there. “I am only 
taking a little walk through the shrubbery;, 
you need not move.” 

“It is I that should apologize for tres¬ 
passing, although I am not aware to whom 
I have the pleasure of speaking,” he an¬ 
swers, and then stops waiting for a clue to¬ 
iler identity. He is a good, honest-looking: 
young fellow, of three or four and twenty, 
with bright blue eyes, and hair of the color 
usually called “ sandy,” not very dis¬ 
tinguished in appearance, perhaps, which- 
idea is strengthened, at first sight, by the. 
rough Btyle of dress in which he is attired, 
and the “ horsey ” look about his breastpin, 
tie and watchain. And yet there is some¬ 
thing in the face that is turned toward her 
(notwithstanding that an inflamed look about 
the eyeB and cheekbones tells tales of a fast 
life); something of respectful admiration for 
herself and delicacy lest he should have 
offended by his presence, that wins Irene’s 
liking, even at this very early stage of her 
acquaintance with him. 

“Perhaps you know Colonel Mordaunl, 
or were waiting here to see him,” she goeB 
on, somewhat hurriedly, “ but he is not at. 
home thiB evening.” 

“ I do know Colonel Hordaunt,” replies- 
the stranger, “ and that he is from home. 

But, excuse me, is it possible I cgn bo- 
addressing Mrs. Mordaunt ?” 

“I am Mrs. Mordaunt,” sayB Irene, simply. 

“ My uncle’s wifel ” 

“Your uncle! Is my husband your 
uncle ? ” In her surprise she moves a few 
steps nearer him. “But what, then, is. 
your name ? ” 
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11 Oliver Ralston, at your service, madam,” 
he answers, laughing. 

“ Ralston! Oh, of course, X have heard 
Philip speak of you. I remember it dis¬ 
tinctly now, but it was some time ago. I 
am very glad to see you. How do you do ? ” 

And then they shake hands and say 
“How do you do?” to each other in the 
absurd and aimless manner we are wont to 
•use on meeting, although we know quite 
well how each one “does” before our 
mouths are open. 

“ But why did you not come to the house, 
Mr. Ralston ? ” continues Irene, presently. 
“I do not think Colonel Mordaunt has any 
idea of your arrival. He has gone with his 
sister to dine at the Grimstones. I should 
have gone, too, except for a racking head¬ 
ache.” 

“ It is evident you have not heard much 
about me, Mrs. Mordaunt, or you would be 
aware that I have not the free run of Fen 
Court that you seem to imagine." 

“Of your own uncle’s hjuse! What 
nonsense! I never coutd believe that. 
But why, then, are you in the shrubbery ? ” 

“ I will tell you frankly, if you will permit 
me. I am an orphan, and have been under 
the guardianship of my uncle ever since I 
was a baby. I am a medical student, also, 
and have held the post of house surgeon at 
one of the London hospitals for some time. 
London doesn’t agree with me, morally or 
physically, arid I have a great desire to get 
some practice in the country. I heard of 
something that might suit me near Priestley 
yesterday, and wrote to my uncle concerning 
it. Afterwards, X was told, if I wished for 
success, I must lose no time in looking after 
the business myself. So I ran down this 
morning and put up at the Dog and Fox, 
and, as I heard the Fen Court people were 
all going out to Calverly Park to dinner 
(indeed, the carriage passed me as X was 
loitering about the lanes some two hours 
since), I thought I might venture to intrude 
so far as to smoke my pipe on one of the 
shrubbery benches. This is a true and par¬ 
ticular confession, Mrs. Mordount, and I 
hope, after hearing it, that you will acquit 
the prisoner of malice prepense in intruding 
on your solitude.” 

But she is not listening to him. 

“At the Dog and Fox!” she answers: 
« that horribly low little place in the middle 
of the villagd And for Colonel Mordauut’s 
nephew! I never heard of such a thing. I 


am sure your uncle will be exceedingly 
vexed when you tell him. And Fen Court 
with a dozen bedrooms—why, it is enough 
to make all Priestley talk! ” 

“ Indeed, it was the best thing I could do, 
my uncle had not invited me here, and I 
told you before, I am not suffleiently a 
favorite to be able to run in and out just as 
I choose.” 

“ Then I invite you, Mr. Ralston—I am 
mistress of Fen Court, and in the absence 
of my husband I beg you will consider your¬ 
self as my guest. We will go back to the 
house together.” 

“ But, Mrs. Mordaunt, you are too good 
—but you do not kuow—you do not under¬ 
stand — I am afraid my uncle will be 
vexed ”- 

“ He will not be vexed with anything X 
choose to do, Mr. Ralston; but if he is vexed 
at this, I am quite sure I shall be vexed 
with him. Come, at all events, and have 
some supper, and wait up with me for his 
return. Cornel ” 

She beckons him with an inclination of 
her head as she utters the last word, and he 
is fain to follow her. They pass through 
the shrubberies and garden, and take a turn 
or two down the drive, and have grown 
quiet friendly and familiar with one another 
(as any young people brought together, 
with any excuse to be so, soon become) by 
the time they reach the house. 

“ Of course I am your auDt,” Irene is 
saying, as the porch comes in vieitf; “ and 
you must call me so. X feel quite proud of 
having such a big nephew. I shall degen¬ 
erate into an old twaddler by and. by, like 
poor Mias Higgins, who is always talking of 
‘ my nevvy the captain,’ ' my nevvy the 
doctor ’ will sound very well, won’t it ? par¬ 
ticularly if you’ll promise to be a real one, 
with M. D. after your name.” 

“ If anything could induce me to shake 
myself free ot the natural indolence that 
encumbers me,” he is answering, and rather 
gravely; “ it would be the belief that some 
one like yourself was good enough to take 
an interest in my career ”—— when, straight 
in the path before them they enounter Mrs. 
Quekett, who, with a light shawl cast over 
her cap, has come out to enjoy the evening 
air. 

Irene is passing on without so much as a 
smile or an inclination of her head by way 
of recognition^ She has received so much 
covert impertinence at Mrs. Quekett’s hands. 
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that she is not disposed to place herself in 
the way of more, and the very sight of the 
housekeeper is obnoxious to her. But Mrs. 
Quekett has no intention of permitting her¬ 
self to be so alighted. At the first sight of 
Oliver Balaton she started, but by the time 
they meet upon the gravelled path she has 
laid her plans. 

“ Good-evening, ma’am,” she commences, 
with forced courtesy to her so-called mis¬ 
tress, and then turns to her companion. 
“ Well, Master Oliver, who would have 
thought of seeing you here ? I am sure the 
colonel has no expectations of your coming.” 

“ I dare say not, Mrs. Quekett, lie could 
hardly have, considering I bad no time to 
write and inform him of my arrival.” 

“ And how will he like it, Master Oliver, 
when he does hear it, eh ? He’s not over¬ 
pleased in general to be taken by surprise.” 

Here Irene, who cannot help saying what 
she feels, injudiciously put in her oar. 

“ It can be no concern of yours, Quekett, 
what Colonel Mordaunt thinks or does not 
think, nor can your opinion, I imagine, be 
of much value to Mr. Balston. He will 
sleep here to-night; see that the green room 
is prepared for'him.” 

“ When the colonel gives orders for it I 
will ma’am; but you will excuse me for say¬ 
ing that Mr. Oliver has never been put in 
the green room yet, and I don’t expect that 
he will be.” 

“ You will excuse me for saying, Mrs. 
Quekett,” returns Irene, now fairly aroused, 
“ that, as I am mistress of Fen Court, and 
you are the housekeeper, you will prepare 
any room for my guests that I may choose 
to select for their accommodation.” 

“I take my orders from the colonel,” 
replies the woman, in a quietly insolent 
manner, “ and as for the green room, it 
was always kept for gentlemen in my time, 
and I don’t expect that the colonel will 
chooBe to make auy alterations now to what 
it was then.” And so stamped past them. 

Irene is violently agitated, her face grows 
livid, her hands turn cold. She drags Oliver 
after her into the Feu Court dining-room, 
and then turns round on him with a vehe¬ 
mence that alarms him, lest they should be 
overheard. 

“ Mr. Balston, you kuow this place—you 
know your uncle—you have known them 
all for years, tell me, for heaven’s sake, 
what is the reason that that woman is per¬ 
mitted to behave towards us as she does ? ” 


CHAPTEB Y. 

HAT is the reason that that woman 
is permitted to behave towards us 
as she does ? ” 

Irene closes the dining-room with a loud 
slam as she speaks, aud, as she turnes to 
confront him again, Oliver Balston seeB that 
the pallor that overspread her features at the 
housekeeper’s insulting speech has given 
way to a rosy flush of anger. 

“Indeed, I cannot tell you, Mrs. Mor¬ 
daunt; I have asked myself the same ques¬ 
tion for years past, but never been able to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. But 
you are trembling; pray sit down—this 
scene has overcome you.” 

“ Overcome mel How could it do else 
but overcome me ? I have not been used 
to see servants assume the place of mis¬ 
tresses; and I feel, since I have come to 
Fen Court, as though the world was turned 
upside down. Mr. Balston, do you know 
that that woman occupies one of the best 
roomB in the house ? ” 

“I know it well! I was sent back to 
school once, in the midst of my holidays, 
for having had the childish curiosity to walk 
round it.” 

“That she lies in bed till noon,” con¬ 
tinues Irene, “ and has her breakfast car¬ 
ried up to her; that she does nothing here 
to earn her living, but speaks of the house 
and servants as though they were her own 
property ”- 

“I can well believe it.” 

“ And that she has actually refused to re¬ 
ceive any orders from me.” 

“ Not reallyl ” exclaims Oliver Balston. 

“ Beally and truly 1 ” 

“ And what did my uncle say to it ? ” 

“That I had better give my orders to the 
cook instead!” 

There is silence between them for a few 
minutes, till Irene goes on, passionately:— 

“ I could not bear it—I would not bear it 
—if it were not for Philip. But he is the 
very best and kindest man in the world, and 
I am sure he would prevent it if he could. 
Sometimes, Mr. Balstou, I have even fancied 
that he is more afraid of Quekett than any 
of us.” 

“ It is most extraordinary,” muses Oliver, 
“ and unaccountable. That there is a mys¬ 
tery attached to it I have always believed, 
for the most quixotic devotion to a father’s 
memory could hardly justify a man in put- 
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ting np with insult from his inferiors. Why, 
even as a child, I used to remark the differ¬ 
ence in niy uncle’s behaviour towards me 
when Quekett was away. His manner 
would become quite affectionate.” 

“ Doesn’t she like you, then ? ” 

“She hates me, I believe.” 

“ But why ? ” 

“I have not the least idea, unless it is 
that boys are not easily cowed into a defer¬ 
ential manner, and Mrs. Quekett haB always 
stood greatly on her dignity. Do you not 
see how frightened Aunt Isabella is of 
her?” 

“ Indeed I do. I waylaid he», only yester- 
day, going up to the old woman’S^room with 
the newspapers, that had just arrived by the 
morning’s post. I took them alKback again. 
‘ Not to-day’s, if you please, Isabella,’ I said. 

‘ I should think yesterday’s news was quite 
fresh enough for the servant’s hall,¥' ‘ Ohl 
but Mrs. Quekett has always beetT'accus- 
tomed,’ she began—you know her funny 
way—but I had mine in the end. And 
Philip said I was right. He always does 
say so whenever I appeal to him. But 
why cannot he get rid of her?” she 
asked. 

“ Why, indeedl Perhaps there is some 
clause attached to the conditions on which 
he holds the property, of which we know 
nothing. I suppose it will all come to light 
some day. Discussion is futile.” 

“ And I am not sure that it is right,” re¬ 
plies Irene, blushing. “Perhaps I Bhould 
not have spoken so freely as I have, but I 
was much annoyed. Whatever Colonel 
Mordaunt’s reasons may he for keeping Mrs. 
Quekett, I am sure of one thing—that they 
are good and juBt, for he is of too upright 
and honorable a character to lend his hand 
to anything that is wrong.” 

“ My uncle is a happy man to have so 
stanch a defender in his absence,” says 
Oliver, admiringly.” 

“ If his wife does not defend him, who 
shall ?” she answers; “but all this time I 
am forgetting that you have had no refresh¬ 
ment, Mr. Ealston. What a careless hostess 
you must think me! Now, confess that you 
have no dinner.” 

“ Well, none that deserves that name, 
certainly.” 

“I thought so; hut what can you expect, 
if you go and stay at a wretched hovel like 
the Dog and Fox? Let us see what the 
Court larder can produce,” ringing the bell. 


“ At all events, Mrs. Quekett shall not balk 
us of our supper.” 

She orders the table to be Bpread, and in 
a very short time a substantial repa9t is 
placed before them, to which they sit down 
together, banishing the subject of Mrs. 
Quekett by mutual coneent, until the colonel 
shall return again, and chatting on such 
topics as are more consistent with their 
youth and relative positions. 

At eleven o’clock the carriage wheels are 
heard grating on the gravelled drive, and 
Irene starts to her feet joyfully. 

“Here he is! ” she cries. “Now we will 
have (his matter set right for us.” 

Oliver also rises, but does not appear so 
confident; on the contrary, he remains in 
the background until the first salutations 
between Mrs. Mordaunt and the returning 
party are over. Then his uncle catches 
sight of him. 

“ Hallool who have we here ? Why 
Oliver,” with the slightest shade of an¬ 
noyance passing over his face, “ I had no 
idea you intended coming down so soon. 
Why didn’t you say so in your letter? 
When did you arrive ? ” 

But his wife gives him no time to have his 
questions answered. 

“ Now, are you not pleased ? ” she ex¬ 
claims. “ Have I not done right ? I met 
this gentleman in the shrubbery, Philip, 
smoking—all by himself; and when I found 
he was your nephew, ami was actually stay¬ 
ing at that dirty little Dog and Fox—fancy 
sleeping in that hole—I gave him an invita¬ 
tion to Fen Court on the spot, and made him 
come back with me. Now, wasn’t I right? 
say so? ” with her face in dangerous prox¬ 
imity to the colonel’s. 

“Of course you were right, my darling, 
yon always are,” he replies, kissing her; 
“and I am very glad to see Oliver here. 
Have you—have you seen old Quekett? ” he 
continues, in rather a dubious tone, turning 
to his nephew. 

But Irene again interferes. 

“ Seen her, Philip, I should think we had 
seen her, and heard her into the bargain. 
She has been so horribly rude to us.” 

Colonel Mordauut’s face flushes. 

“Rudel I hope notl PerhapB you mis¬ 
interpreted what she said, Irene. You are 
rather apt to take offence in that quarter, 
you know, young lady.” 

“I could not possibly mistake her mean¬ 
ing; she spoke too plainly for that. Be- 
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ides, Mr. Ralston was with me, and heard 
what she said. She as good as told him he 
was not a gentleman! ” 

Colonel Mordaunt grows scarlet. 

“Oh, cornel come! don’t let us talk or 
think any more about an old woman’s 
crotchey speeches.” 

“ But, Philip, we must talk because the 
worst is to come. I told her to have the 
green room prepared for Mr. Ralston, and 
she flatly refused to do so without your 
orders.” 

“Well,give her my orders, then!” 

“Indeed, I shall do no such thing! ” with 
a slight pout. “ If mine is not to be obeyed, 
you muBt deliver your own. Meanwhile, 
no room is ready for your nephew, and our 
guest, remember! ” 

“Well, my darling, ring the bell, then, 
and tell them to get it ready,” he answers, 
testily. 

The bell resounds through the house. 

“ Order Quekett,” Irene issues the com¬ 
mand with a sharpness very foreign to her, 
“ to have the green room prepared at once 
for Mr. Ralston. Remember, the green 
room! ” 

As soon as the servant has disappeared, 
Colonel Mordaunt seems most anxious to 
drop the Bubjecb. 

“ Well, Oliver, and so you think of prac¬ 
tising in the country, eh ? That’s not the 
road to fame, remember.” 

“ I am afraid the road I am treading now, 
sir, will not lead me there, either. A town 
life is to expensive and too full of tempta¬ 
tion for such a weak fool as I am. I cannot 
resist it, therefore I must put it out of my 
way.” 

“That is true strength,” says Irene, with 
kindling eyes. She is standing now against 
her husband, and has draw none of his arms 
round her waist. 

“ But why seek work near Priestley—the 
worst possible place you could come to? ” 

“Only because I heard of it here. A 
Dr. Robertson, of Penton, advertised for an 
opening. I saw him this morning.” 

“ And have you decided anything ? ” 

“ Certainly not. Robertson and I like the 
looks of each other, and I think we should 
pnll together. But I should not dream of 
settling anything until I had consulted 
you.” 

“ RightI To-morrow I may be able to 
advise you to-night I am too sleepy. Come, 
Irene, are you ready for bed ? ” 


“Quite ready;” and the party separates. 
On her way up-stairs Irene peeps into the 
green room, half expecting to find it dark 
and deserted. But no; candles are burning 
ing on the toilet-table, towels, and soap, and 
other necessaries are in their proper places, 
and a couple of rosy housemaids are beating 
up the pillows and making the bed. All is 
right so far; and Irene enters her own 
room, almost ready to believe that Mrs. 
Quekett must have repented of her hasty 
behaviour. 

Here she finds her husband waiting for 
her. 

“ Irene,” he commences, gravely, “ don’t 
try and persuade young Ralston to remain 
here over to-night.” 

“ Of course I will not, if it is against your 
wish, Philip. But I thought, in asking him, 
that. I was only doing Just what you would 
have done yourself.” 

“ Oh, yes! it doesn’t matter—I am glad 
enough to see the boy—only he might have 
timed his visit more conveniently. We 
shall be full next week, you know.” 

She does not know any such thing, nor 
does she heed it. Another mystery is troub¬ 
ling her now. 

“ Philip, why have you never told me 
about this nephew of yours ? ” 

“ I have told you, haven’t I ? Don’t you 
remember my mentioning him one day at 
Weymouth?” 

“ I do; but it was only enpassant. Yet 
he tells me he is your ward.” 

“Well, a kind of ward. I wish he were 
not,” with a sigh. 

“ Does he give you so much trouble ? ” 

“A great deal, and has always done so. 
He leads much too fast a life, and his health 
has given way under it, and his morals. He 
driuks too much and smokes to much, he 
has even gambled. It is for this reason, 
chiefly, that I do not wish him to become 
intimate with you. I value my precious 
girl too much to expose her purity to con¬ 
tamination;” 

She slips her hand into his. 

“Too hard a word, Philip. How could 
Mr. Ralston’s company injure me? He is 
not likely to infect me with the vices you 
mention. But, if you alienate him from all 
respectable society, what incentive will he 
ever have to relinquish them ? And he is 
an orphan, too! poor fellowl ” 

“ You like him, Irene? ” 

“Yes; I like his face; it is open and 
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candid. I like bis manner, too, which is so 
entirely free from self-conceit. 1 feel that I 
should like to be a friend to him. Why 
should X not try ? ” 

“You shall try, my darling—at least, 
when Quekett is gone to town. But, to tell 
the truth, Oliver and she are sworn enemies, 
and there is no peace in the house while 
they are together.” 

“ Why do you allow it, Philip ? ” says 
Irene, stoutly. Why don’t you tell that 
woman she must either respect your guests 
or go?” 

“ She doesn’t look on Oliver as a guest,” 
he replies'evasively. “She has know him 
from a baby.” 

“She has not known me from a baby,” 
says his wife, bitterly; “ and yet she speaks 
to me os no menial bas ever presumed to 
speak before. O Philip I if it were not for 
you, I couldn’t stand ill ” 

“Hush! hush, my darling! it shall not 
occur again, I promise you. I shall speak to 
Quekett, and tell her I will not have you 
annoyed in this manner. You saw that I 
upheld your authority this evening.” 

“Yes, I did. Thank you for it, and I 
hope it will be a lesson to the old wretch, 
for I detest her! ” 

“ Strong words for a lady 1 ” laughs Colonel 
Mordaunt,.simply because he does not echo 
the sentiment. 

He takes up bis candlestick, and moves a 
little way towards the door. Then he returns 
suddenly, bends over hiB wife and kiBBes 
her. 

“Thank you,” be says softly, “ for wish¬ 
ing to befriend poor Oliver, my dear!” 

At these words, what Mr. Ralston told 
her concerning hie uncle’s affection being 
more demonstrative at one time than an¬ 
other, rushes into her mind, and she says, 
abruptly:— 

“Did you love his mother very much, 
Philip ? ” 

“ His motherl ” Colonel Mordaunt appears 
quite upset by the remark. 

“ Yes, your sisier; you never had a 
brother, bad you ? ” 

“No, I never had a brother,” he answers, 
vaguely. 

“Then Oliver is your sister’s child, I 
suppose? Which sister? Was she older 
than Isabella? ” 

“No, she is two years younger.” Colonel 
Mordaunt has recovered himself by this 
time, and speaks quite Calmly. “I had 


three sisters, Anne, Isabella and Mary. 
Poor Mary made a runaway match, and her 
father never spoke to her afterwards.” 

“Well?” 

“ When she was dying she wrote to me 
(she had always been my favorite sister, 
poor girl!), and asked me to go and see her. 
Of course I went (she had been a widow for 
more than a year then, and was living at 
Cannes), and stayed by her till the last. 
Then 1 returned home, and—and brought 
Oliver with me.” 

“Her only child, of course ? ” 

“ The only child—yes. My father would 
have nothing to say to the boy; he was a 
little chap of about two years old at the time, 
and so 1 kept him. What else could I do ? ” 

“ And have brought him up and educated 
him, and everything since. O Philip, how 
good of you—how very kind and good I 
How I do love and admire you for it!” 
And she seizes her husband’s head between 
her hands and gives it a good squeeze. On 
being released, Colonel Mordaunt appears 
very red and confused. 

“ Don’t my darling, pray don’t! I am not 
worthy of your pure affection; I wish 1 were. 
I have only done what common justice de¬ 
manded of me.” 

“ And you will let me help you to finish 
the task,” says Irene. “ I dare say all these 
things—the knowledge of his orphanhood 
and that his grandfather wouldn’t acknowl¬ 
edge him—have weighed on his mind, poor 
boy, and driven him to the excesses of which 
you complain. Let us be his friends, Philip; 
good, firm, honest friends, ready to praise 
him when he is right, but not afraid to 
blame bim when he is wrong, and you will 
see him a steady character yet. I am sure 
of it; there is something in the very expres¬ 
sion of his face that tells me so.” 

Her husband catcheB her enthusiasm; 
thanks her again for the interest she displays 
on behalf of his nephew, and leaves her just 
in the mood to confront Mrs.'Quekett, and 
defeat her with her own weapons, And on 
the landing, outside the bed-room door, 
where she had probably been airing her ear 
at the keyhole, he intercepts her. 

“ Quekett,” he says, loftily, as she starts 
at his forthcoming. “ I wish to say two 
words to you in my dressing-room. Be so 
good as to follow me.” 

He stalks to the hall of judgment majes¬ 
tically with his candlestick in his hand, 
and she follows in his train, but she will not 
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■stoop so low as to close the dressing-room 
door upon their entrance; and so the colonel 
has tp return and do it himself, which rather 
detracts from his assumption of dignity. 

“Well, sir,” she commences, from the 
chair in which she has, as usual, ensconced 
herself, “ and what may your two words be ? 
I have rather more than two words to say to 
you myself, and it’s usual for ladies to come 
■first, perhaps I’d better he the one to begin.” 

“ You can do as you like,” replies Colonel 
Mordaunt, whose courage is all oozing out of 
his fingers’ ends at being shut up alone with 
the old beldame. 

“My words won’t take long to say, though 
they may he more than yours. It just comes 
to this, colonel you promised me Oliver 
shouldn’t stay in this house again, and you 
have broken your promise, that’s all.” 

“I promised you that his staying here 
should never inconvenience you, and you 
have got to prove that it will do so. Besides, 
it is almost entirely your own fault that it 
has occured. If you had restrained your 
feelings a. little this evening, as any pru¬ 
dent person would have done, you would 
■not have excited her to try her influence 
agaiust yours.' You are carrying the game 
too far, Quekett. You have spoken rudly to 
my wife, and that is a thing that I cannot 
countenance in you or any one.” 

“Oh, yeB; of course, my wife. Every¬ 
thing’s my wife now; and let bygones be 
bygones, and all the past forgotten.” 

“I think bygones should be bygones, 
■Quekett, when we can do no good by raking 
them up again.” 

“Not for your own ill-convenience, colonel 
certainly. But to Buch as me, who have 
held by one family for a space of thirty 
years, and suffered with it as the Lord alone 
knows how, to see a place turned topsy¬ 
turvy and the servants all helter-skelter to 
please the freaks of a young girl, no one can 
say but it’s trying. Why, there’s not a 
chair or a table in the drawing-room that 
stands in the same place as it used to do; 
and as for the dinners, since she’s been at 
what you call the head of your establishment, 
there’s not been a dinner placed upon the 
table that I’d ask a workhouse pauper to sit 
down and eat with me!” 

“ Well, well,” says Colonel Mordaunt, 
impatiently, “ these are my grievances, 
surely, and not yours. If you have no other 
complaint to bring against Mrs. Mordaunt 
than this, 1 am satisfied. But what has it 


to do with you refusing to take her 
orders ? ” 

“ Her orders, indeed! ” Bays the house¬ 
keeper, with a sniff. 

“ To follow her wishes, then, if you like 
the term better, with respect to so simple a 
thing as having one room or another pre¬ 
pared for her guests.” 

“ The green room for Oliver,” she in¬ 
terrupts, sarcastically, “ I never heard of 
such a thing.” 

“ You, at all events,” he answers sternly, 
“ should be the last to raise an objection to 
it.” 

“ But I do raise it, colonel, and I shall. 
I say it’s absurd to treat that lad as though 
he was a nobleman (why, you haven’t a 
better room to put the Prince of Wales in if 
he came to visit you); and then to think of 
that — 

“ Be careful what you say, Quekett. 
Don’t make me too angry. I shall stand 
up for Oliver Ralston ”- 

“ Oliver Fiddlesticks! ” 

“ Whatever the rest of the family may 
do; and you, who talk so much of clinging 
to us and being faithful to our interests, 
should uphold, instead of fighting against 
me in this matter. I confess that I cannot 
understand it. You loved his mother, or I 
conclude you did”- 

“ Loved his mother! ” echoed the woman, 
shrilly, as she rises from her chair, “ it is 
because I loved his mother, colonel, that I 
hate the sight of him, it is because I re¬ 
member her innocent girlhood and her 
blighted womanhood, and her broken-hearted 
death, that to hear him speak and see him 
smile in his bold way, makes me wiBh Bhe 
had died before she bad left behind her such 
a mockery of he::eelf. I can’t think what 
she was after not to do it, for she hadn’t 
much to live for at the last, as you know 
well.” 

“Poor Mary! ” sighs the colonel. 

“ Ah, poor Mary, that’s the way the world 
always speaks of the lucky creatures that 
have escaped from it. I don’t call her poor 
Mary, and turn up the whites of my eyes 
after your fashion, but I can’t live in the 
same house with her Bon, and so I’ve told 
you before. Either Oliver goes or I go. 
You can take your choice.” 

“ But, you are talking at random, Quekett. 
You have got a crotchet in your head about 
Oliver, just as you have a crotchet in your 
head about receiving Mrs. Mordaunt’s orders, 
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and one is as absurd as the other. Jnst tiy 
to look at these things in a reasonable light, 
and all would go smoothly.” 

But Mrs. Qnekett is not to be smoothed 
down bo easily.” 

“ You can do as you please, colonel, but 
my words stand. You have chosen to keep 
Master Oliver here.” 

“ I could not have done otherwise with¬ 
out exciting suspicion, would you have me 
blab the story to all the world?” be says, 
angrily. 

“ Oh, if you go on in this way, colonel, I 
shall blab it myself, and save you the 
trouble. As if it wasn’t enough to have the 
court pulled to pieces before my eyes, and 
to be spoken to as if I was the scum of the 
earth, without being crossed in this fashion. 
You told me just now, colonel, not to make 
you too angry—don’t you do the same by 
me, or I may prove a tougher customer than 
I’ve done yet. Now, do you mean to let 
Oliver stay on here, or no ? ” 

“I shall let him remain as long as it 
seems proper to myself,” replies her master, 
whose temper is now fairly roused. 

The housekeeper can hardly believe her 
ears, 

“You — will— let— him — remain!” she 
gasps. “ And why don’t you add 1 accord¬ 
ing to Mrs. Mordaunt’s wishes ? ’ ” 

“ I do add it, Quekett—‘ according to Mrs. 
Mordaunt’s wishes.’ Mrs. Mordaunt is mis¬ 
tress here, and the length of her guests’ 
visits will be determined by her desire. 
And while she is mistress here, remember 
that I will have her treated by you aB a 
mistress, and not aB an equal.” 

Quekett stares at him for a moment in 
silent surprise, and then the angry blood 
pumps up into her face, filling her triple 
chins until they look like the wattles of 
an infuriated turkey, and making her voice 
shake with the excitement that ensues. 

“Very well, colonel, I understand you. 
You have said quite enough,” she replies, 
quiveringly. 

“ It is as well you should understand me, 
Quekett, and I ought to have said all tbiB 
long before. Ypu are angry now, but when 
you have had time to think over it, you will 
see that I am right.” 

“Very well, colonel—that is quite suffi¬ 
cient—you will have no more trouble on my 
account, I can assure you. And with that 
Mrs. Quekett sweeps out of the dressing- 
room. 


Colonel Mordaunt doesn’t feel quite com¬ 
fortable after her departure, it has been 
too abrupt to leave a comfortable impression 
behind it. But he consoles bimBelf with 
the reflection that he has done what is right 
(not always a reflection to bring happiness- 
with it, by the way, and often accompanied 
by much the same cold comfort presented 
by gruel, or any other nastiness' that we 
swallow in order to do us good), and seeking 
Irene’s presence again, sleeps the sleep of 
the just, trusting to the morning’s light to- 
dispel much of his foreboding. 

The morning’s light'dispels it after this 
wise:— 

Between six and seven Irene is awakened- 
by a strange sound at her bedside, some¬ 
thing between the moaning of the wind and 
a cat’s mew, and jumps up to And her sister- 
in-law standing there, looking as melancholy 
as a mute at a funeral, and sniffing into a. 
pocket-handkerchief. 

“Good gracious, Isabella, what is the 

matter ? Is Philip ”- 

But no, Philip is occupying his own place 
of honor, and has not yet opened his eyes 
upon this wicked world. 

“ What is the matter ? Are you ill ? ” 

“ Oh, no, my dear Mrs. Mordaunt; but 
Mrs. Quekett—I shouldn’t have ventured in 
here, you may be quite Bure ”— and here 
Isabella’s virgin eyes are modestly veiled— 
“ except that Mrs. Quekett is—oh, what will 
Philip say ? ” 

“ Is she dead ? ” demands Irene, withlla 
lively interest not quite in accordance with 
the solemn inquiry. 

“DeadI My dear Mrs. Mordaunt, not” 
“Wbat is the row?” says her brother, 
now awake for the first time. 

“ O Philip, Mrs. Quekett is gonel ” 

“ Gonel Where to ? ” 

“ I don’t know, but I think to London— 
to Lady Baldwin’s. I tried to stop her, but 
I couldn’t, she would go! ” 

“ Jubilatol ” cries Irene, clapping her 
hands. “ I am so glad. Is she really gone,? 
It’s too good to be true.” 

“ Oh, but my dear Mrs. Mordaunt, she 
was so angry and so unkind, she wouldn’t 
even kiss me,” says Isabella, relapsing into- 
a fresh series of Bniffa. 

“ Faugh 1 ” replies Irene. “ What a mis¬ 
fortune! But, Philip had you any idea of 
this ? ” 

“ None.” 

“ Is it because of what occured last night ?” 
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“ I am afraid bo.” 

“ Why afraid ? We shall do much better 
•without her. How did she go, Isabella ? ” 

«in the carriage. I knew nothing about 
it till I heard the carriage drive up to the 
.door. There is a nine o’clock train to Lon¬ 
don—I suppose she means to catch that.” 

“ In the carriage,” repeats Irene. Philip 
did you ever hear of impertinence Buch as 
this ? ” 

“ Well, never mind, my darling, never 
mind it, now,” he replies, soothingly. 
« you see she always has been used to 
have the carriage to drive to the station in 
•on these occasions; it is not as though she 
was an ordinary servant, but it won’t occur 
again—or, at all events, for some time,” he 
adds, as a provise to himself. “ Did Que- 
kett mention how long she is likely to be 
absent, Isabella?” 

“No; she told me nothing. She would 
hardly speak to me—she was very, very 
•crotchety,” replies his sister.” 

“How I hope she may stay away for¬ 
ever! ” says Irene. “ Come, Isabella, you 
muBt let me get up. It will be quite a new 
•sensation to go down to breakfast and feel 
there is no chance of meeting that bird of 
evil omen on the stairs.” 

So Miss Mordaunt leaves her brother and 
sister-in-law to their respective toilets, and 
retires, quite overcome by Irene’s boldness, 
and almost shaken in her faith respecting 
the power held by Mrs. Quekett over the 
inhabitants of Fen Court. 

As, some minutes after, the colonel is 
■quietly enjoying his matitutinal bath, he is 
almost startled out of his seven senses by 
a violent rapping againBt the partition which 
divides his dreBsing-room from his wife’s 
bed-room. 

“ My dear girl, what is the matter? ” he 
exclaims, as he feels his inability to rush to 
the rescue. 

“ Philipl Philipl ” with a dozen more raps 
from the back of her hairbrush. “ Look 
here, Philip—may Oliver stay with us now ? ” 

“ Yes, yes,” he shouts in answer, “ us 
long as ever you likel Thank heaven, it’s 
nothing worsol ” he murmurs to himself, as 
he sinks back into bis bath. “I really 
thought the old witch bad repented of her 
purpose and was down on us again.” 

As a whole, the village of Priestley is not 
picturesqne in appearance, but it has won¬ 
derfully romantic looking bits scattered about 


it here and there, as what country village 
has not? Tumble-down cottages, belong to 
landlords more “near” than thrifty, or 
rented by tenants whose weekly wages go 
to swell the income of the Dog and Fox, 
with untidy gardens attacked to them, where 
the narrow'paths have been almost washed 
away by the spring showers, until they form 
mere gutters for the summer rain, into which 
the heavy blossoms of the neglected rose- 
trees lie, sodden and polluted from the touch 
of earth. Or old-fashioned cottageB, built 
half a century before, when bricks and 
mortar were not so scarce as now, and held 
together in a firmer union, and roofs were 
thatched instead of slated. Cottages with 
darker rooms, perhaps, than the more 
modern one possess, because the casements 
are latticed with small diamond-shaped 
panes, of which the glass is green and dingy, 
but which can boast of wide fireplaces and a 
chimney-corner (that inestimable comfort to 
the aged poor, who feel the winter’s draughts 
as keenly as their richer brethern, and have 
been known to suffer from rheumatics), and 
cupboards to stow away provisions in, such 
as are never thought necessary to build in 
newer tenements. Such cottages as these 
have usually a garden as old-fashioned as 
themselves, surrounded by a low stone wall 
not a stiff straight wall, but a deliciously-ir- 
regular erection, with a largb block left every 
here and there, to serve as a'stepping-stone 
for such as prefer that mode of ingress to 
passing through the wicket, and of which 
fact stone-crop and creeping-jenny have 
seized base advantage, and taking root, in- 
such profusion that it would he useless now 
to give them notice of eviction. Over the 
wall a regiment of various-tinted hollyhocks 
rear their stately heads, interspersed here 
and there with a bright sunflower, while at 
their feet we find clove-pinks, and thyme, 
and southernwood, and camomile flowers, 
and all the old-world darlings which look so 
sweet, and, in many cases, smell bo nasty, 
but which the old-world garden would not 
be complete. 

All this is very nice, but it is not so wild 
and romantic as the other; indeed, as a rule, 
we may generally conclude that the most 
picturesque places to look at are the least 
comfortable to live in. Perhaps the cottage 
of all others in PrieBlly that an artist would 
select as a subject for his pencil would be 
that of Mrs. Cray the laundress, and it is 
certainly as uncomfortable a home as the 
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village possesses. It is not situated in the 
principal thoroughfare—the “ street,” as 
Priestley proudly calls it, on account, per¬ 
haps, of its owning the celebrated Dog and 
Pox—but at ^he extremity of a long lane 
which divides the settlement into a cross. 
It is, indeed, the very last house before we 
pass into the open country, and chosen, 
doubtless, for its coDtiguity to the green 
fields which form the washerwoman’s drying- 
grounds. It is a long, low, shambling 
building, more like a barn than a cottage, 
with windows irregularly placed, some in 
the thatched roof, and others on a level with 
one’s knees. It has a wide space in front, 
which once was a garden, but is now only a 
tract of beaten-down earth, like a children’s 
playground, as, indeed, it is. In the centre 
stands an old-fashioned well, large and deep, 
encircled by a high brink of stone work, over 
which ivy grows with such luxuriance thut 
it endeavors to climb, and would climb and 
suffocate the very windless were Mrs. Cray’s 
boys and girls not constantly employed in¬ 
tearing it ruthlessly away. At the side of 
the well is the pigsty, but the pigs share the 
playground with the children, rout away 
amongst the ivy, snuff about the open door, 
try to drink out of Mrs. Cray’s washing-tubs 
and make themselves generally at home. 
On a line-stretching from the cottage to the 
gate, above the heads of this strange com¬ 
pany, flutter a variety of white and colored 
garments, like the flags on a hoiday-dressed 
frigate, while the projecting wooden porch 
—a very bower of greenery—contains sev¬ 
eral evidences of the trade which is being 
driven within. 

“The old home! How little she has 
thought of it of latel Tet she can see it in 
her mind’s eye, as she stands pondering hiB 
words. It' was not a particularly happy 
home to her—the homes of the poor seldom 
are. She had known hunger, and thirst, and 
cold, and, occasionally, the sound of harsh 
words within its limits, yet the memory of 
the dull life she led there seemed very peace¬ 
ful now., compared to the excited and stormy 
scenes through which she has passed since 
leaving it.” 

Test it was the old home that Myra had 
been thinking of three y ears ago, when Joel 
Cray stood beside her in the fields of Fet- 
terley, and urged her to return with him. It 
wbb to this old home she flew for refuge 


from the bitter knowledge of her lover’s- 
want of love for her, and it is in this old 
home that we now meet with her again. 

It is at the close of a long hot September 
day, and she is sitting by the open window 
—not attired as we saw her last, in a robe of 
costly material, with her hair dressed in the 
prevailing fashion, and gold ornaments 
gleaming in her ears and on her breast. 
Myra is arrayed in cotton now; the shawl, 
which is still pinned about her shoulders, is 
of black merino, and the hat, which she has 
just cast upon the table; is of black ttraw, 
and almost without trimming. Yet there is 
a greater change in the woman than could 
be produced by any quality of dress—a 
change so vivid and startling, to such as have 
not seen her during this interval of three 
years, as to draw off the consideration from 
everything except herself. 

Her face has fallen away to half its former 
size, so that the most prominent features in 
it are her cheek bones, above which heir 
large dark eyes gleam feverishly and hollow. 
Her hair, which used to be so luxuriant, now 
poor and thin, is pushed plainly away behind 
her ears, while her lips are colorless, and 1 
the bloodless appearance of her complexion 
is only relieved by two patches of crimson 
beneath her eyes, which make her look as 
though she had been rouged. Her shape, 
too, once so round and buxom, has lost all 
its comeliness - , her print gown hangs in folds 
about her waist and bosom, and Bhe has ac¬ 
quired a stoop which she never had before. 
Eight-and-tweny—only eight-and-twenty on 
her birthday passed, and brought to thisf 
But, as she gazes vacantly at the patch of 
ground in front of her aunt’s cottage, she 
is not thinking of her health—people who 
are dangerously ill seldom do; yet her 
thoughts are bitter. The children are play¬ 
ing there—five children between the ages of 
eight and fourteen, belonging to Mrs. Cray, 
and.a little nurse-child of which she has the 
charge. The latter—an infant who has not 
long learned to walk alone—escapes from his 
guardian, who is the youngest of the Crays, 
and attempts to climb the ivy-covered brink 
of the well; more, he manages to hoist his 
sturdy limbs up to the top, and to crawl 
towards the uncovered pit. His guardian 
attempts to gain hold of one of bis mottled 
legs; he kicks resistance; Bhe BCTeams, and 
the scream arouses Myra from her dream- 
She has just been thinking how little life is 
worth to any one; Bhe sees life in danger of 
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being loat, and flies to preserve it. As she 
reaches the well and seizes hold of the re¬ 
bellious infant, her face is crimson with 
excitement. 

“ Tommy would do it I ” explains Jenny, 
beginning to whimper with the fright. 

The infant doesn’t whimper, but still kicks 
vigoriously against the sides of his preserver. 

Myra throws down the wooden lid, which 
ought at all times to keep the well covered, 
presses Tommy passionately against her 
breast, then putting him down, with a 
good cuff ou the side of the head, to teach 
him better for the future, walks back into 
the cottage, panting. 

“Why did I do it?” she thinks, as she 
leans her exhausted frame upon the table. 
“ Wbat’s the good of life to him, or me, or 
anyone? We had much better be all dead 
togetherl ” 

“ Hallo, Myra! ” exclaims the voice of her 
Cousin Joel; “ what, you’re back again, are 
yon ? Well, I’m right glad to seen you, lass, 
though I can’t say as you look any the better 
for your going.” 

He has come in from his daily labor; 
through the back kitchen, aud how stands 
before her, with his rough kind hands placed 
upon her shoulders. 

“ Let me look in your face, my dear, and 
read what it says. No news. I thought as 
much. Didn’t I tell you so before ever you 
went?” 

“ And if an angel had told me so,” she 
says, passionately, “ do you think I should 
have listened to what he said? What’s 
health, or wealth, or peace, or anything to 
me, compared to the chance of finding him 
again, and seeing myself righted ? And yet 
you blame me because I can’t make up my 
mind to part with it—the only thing the 
world has left me.” 

“I blame you, my dear? God forbid! 
Only you can’t expect me to see you waist- 
ing all your life running after a shadder, 
without warning you of the consequences. 
You’ll wear yourself out, Myra.” 

“There’s a deal left to wear out,” she 
answers. 

“ Well, you’re not so strong as you ought 
to be, and you know it; all the more reason 
you should hearken to what your friends tell 
you. This makes the sixth time you’ve been 
on the tramp after that ’Amilton.” 

“Don’t speak his name!” she says, 
quickly. “ I can’t bear it,” 

“ Why don’t you forget it, then ?.” he 


answers, almost savegely, as he deposits his 
tools in a corner of the room. 

“ O Joel,” she wails, rocking herself 
backwards and forwards, “I can’t forget it 
—I wish I could! It seems written in letters 
of fire wherever I turn. There have I been 
toiling away for the last three months (I 
took the accounts at a large West-end shop 
this time), and walking myself off my legs 
between whiles, and yet I can’t hear any¬ 
thing. I believe I’ve been to the house of 
every Hamilton in London, but it only ended 
in«lisappointment. I’ve spent all my money 
and had to sell my clothes off my back to 
get home again into the bargain—and here I 
am, just as I wentl ” And Myra throws 
her head down on her outstretched arms, 
and falls to sobbing. 

The sobs melt Joel’s honest heart. 

“ My poor lamb,” he says, tenderly, 
“ you’d better give it up once and for all— 
it bean’t of no manner of use. And sup¬ 
pose you found him now!—just suppose, is 
he the man to right you ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know—I don’t know! ” she 
says, amidst her tears. 

“ Yes, you do know, only you haven’t the 
courage to speak out. He was sick of you 
three years ago, he told you as much. Ib he 
likely to be sweet on you now ? ” 

But to this question there comes no an¬ 
swer but her sobs. 

“ I was sweet on you long before that, 
Myra,” continues her cousin, presently, in 
a low voice; “but I ain’t changed towards 
you. Why won’t you let me mend this busi¬ 
ness ? There ain’t much difference between 
one man and another, but there’s a deal to 
a woman in an honest name; and that’s 
what I’ll give you to-morrow, my dear, if 
you’ll only make up your mind to it.” 

“ Don’t, Joel; pray don’tl ” 

“ Are you never going to have another 
answer for me save that ? One would 
think I wanted to do you a harm by marry¬ 
ing you. ’Taint every one as would do it, 
Myra, but I knows all, and yet I says again, 
I’ll make an honest woman of you to-mor¬ 
row, if you’ll choose to he my wife.” 

“ I can’t—indeed I can’tl ” 

“That ain’t truel You could do it well 
enough, if you choose,” replies Joel,moving 
a little away from her. 

“ Lor’, Myra, are you hack again ? ” in¬ 
terrupts the coarse voice of Mrs. Cray, as. 
she appears- at the kitchen door, with her 
sleeves tucked up to her elbows, and wiping 
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her steaming arms and hands upon her can¬ 
vas apron.' “ When did you reach ? ” 

“About an hour ago,” says the girl, 
■wearily. 

“ And no wiser than you went, I reckon ? ” 

“ No wiser than I went! ” 

“Incourse not, you’re a fool for going. 
Trapesing about the country in that fashion 
after a wild-goose chase, when you ought 
to stop at home and look after the children! ’ ’ 

“ I shall stop now.” 

“ I’m glad to hear it, I’m sure. I’ve been 
worked to death, between the brats and the 
linen, since you went. And there’s been 
fine changes up at the court, too. The 
colonel’s brought home his. lady, and a nice 
looking creetur she is, so I hear, (Joel’s seen 
her—be can tell you); and old Mother Que- 
kett’s gone off in a huff. So mnch the 
better. I don’t wish her good luck, for one, 
but if I see a chance of getting back the 
court washing, why, I shall do it, particular 
if the colonel’s lady is what Joel Beems to 
think her. Why, Joel, lad, what’s up with 
you ? You look as if you’d had a crack on 
the head.” . 

“You’d better ask Myra,” replieB Joel, 
sullenly. 

“ Why, you’re never at loggerheads again, 
and she not home an hour! Here, Folly, 
lass, bring Tommy over to me, and go and 
see about setting out tea in the back kitchen. 
The kettle ain’t filled yet. And you sit 
there,” she continues, to the unfortunate 
Tommy, as she bumps him handsomely down 
on the stone floor tQ enforce her command, 
and leaves him there whimpering. At the 
sound of the child’s voice, Myra raises her 
eyes quickly, and glances at him, then turns 
away, with a heavy sigh, and resumes her 
former position. 

“What’s up between you?” demands 
Mrs. Cray of her niece, when she has time 
to revert to the subject in hand. “ I sup¬ 
pose Joel don’t like your ways of going on, 
and so you’re huffed at it.” 

“It isn’t that,” replied Myra. “Joel 
wants me to do what’s impossible, and he’s 
angry because I tell him so.” 

“I wants her to be. my wife, mother— 
that’s the long and short of it. I want her 
to give up running back’ards and forrards 
after a will-o’-the-wisp (for if she found that 
fine gentleman as her mind is bent upon to- 
morrer, he’d no more marry her than he 
wonld yon), and bide here at Priestley, and 
bring up an honest man’s children. She 


knows as I’ve hankered after her for years, 
and that I’d make her a good husband, and 
never throw nothing of what’s gone in her 
teeth. But Bhe has put me off with saying 
it’s impossible. What do you think of 
that ? ” 

“ I think she must be out of her mind not 
to jump at it. Why, here comes as good a 
fellow as ever worked for -his bread, and 
offers to bemean himself by looking over all 
your tricks and making an honest woman of 
you, and you won’t have him. You must be 
mad.” 

“ Perhaps I am, aunt; blit I cannot help 
it.” 

“ Don’t talk such rubbish—(sit down 
when I tell you, will yer ? or I’ll give yer 
something to remember me byl”) This 
par parenthese to the little scapegoat Tommy, 
who has dared to rise. Mrs. Cray does not 
only promise—she performs; and the child 
does not only whimper this time—he roars. 

Myra springs up hastily and snatches him 
from her aunt’s hands. 

“How can you be so cruel? You treat 
him like a dog.” 

“ Well, he ain’t of much more value, nor 
half so much use. He cumbers up the place 
terrible, and is a deal of trouble with his 
violent ways. I’ve said more than once 
lately that he is more bother than he is 
worth.” 

“ Anyways, you’re paid for him,” retorts 
the other. 

“ Do you think I’d keep him without ? ” 

“ Well, you might give a little feeling for 
the money, then. You’ll split the child’s 
head open some day.” 

“ Aud a good job, too, if I did. He ain’t 
likely to be missed.” 

The younger woman’s breast heaves, but 
she does not answer. 

Joel tries to make peace between them. 

“ Come! don’t you think no more about 
it Myra. His head ain’t Bplit this time, and 
mother says more than she means.” 

“I don’t know that, Joel,” says Mrs. 
Cray. “ If she scorns you, nothing can't 
be too hard for her.” 

“ Nothing has ever been to hard for me 
—in your opinion,” replies Myra. “ I wish 
I was gone, and out of it all—that I do. Oh, 
my God! ” and with that commences weep¬ 
ing afresh. But her weakness is soon in¬ 
terrupted by her aunt’s hurried remon¬ 
strance. 

“ Come, now', shake yourself up, girl! 
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There’s quality coming up the path. Here, 
Joel, who can it be ? ” 

“ Blest if it ain’t the colonel’s ladyl ” 

And before they have time to more than 
realize the fact, Irene’s tap has sounded on 
the half-opehed door, and her voice is ask¬ 
ing for admission. Joel, very red in the 
face, stands bolt upright in the chimney- 
place. Myra hastily passes her hand across 
her eyes, and turns her head another way, 
while Mrs. Cray advances to receive the 
visitor with her forgiving nurse-child hiding 
his head in her skirts. 

“Are you Mrs. Cray?” demands Irene. 

“ Yes mum.” Mrs. Cray, remembering 
her last interview with Mrs. Quekelt, and 
ignorant as to what dealings the court 
people may now wish to have with her, is 
rather stiff and reserved at first, and stands 
upon her dignity. 

“ I have come to ask if you can do me a 
favor, Mrs. Cray. I have some friends 
staying with me who want some muslin 
dresses got up in a hurry for a flower-show 
at Fenton, and the court laundress cannot 
undertake to let us have them by Wednes¬ 
day. Could you ? ” 

“ Well, that depends a deal upon what 
they are like, mum,” replies Mrs. Cray 
whereupon follows a vivid description of 
puffs,- and flounces, and laces, quite un¬ 
necessary to the well-doing of my story. 

“I don’t see why I shouldn’t give you 
satisfaction, mum,” is the laundress’s con¬ 
cluding sentence, “ for it won’t be the first 
time as I’ve worked for the court gentlefolk 
by a many.” 

“ Indeed! I never heard your name till 
this afternoon, when my maid mentioned it 
to me.” 

“ That’s likely enough, mum. I don’t 
suppose you would go to hear it mentioned, 
but I worked for the court for four years 
all the same. And it was a hard day for 
me, with all my poor children (six of them, 
if there’s one,) when I got turned away for 
asking my due.” 

“ Who turned you away, Mrs. Cray ? ” 

“ Why, bless you, mum, Mrs. Quekett, as 
was mistress of the court then—who else 
should have done it?—and only because I 
wanted my three weekB’ money, as I believe 
was lining her own pockets all the time. 
It’s been a heavy loss to me, mum. But 
where’s the use of talking, when a woman 
like that, as no one in the village has a good 
word for, is queen, and nothing less ? You 


will hardly believe it, mum, but she ordered 
me straight out of the house, then and 
there, and forbid even the servants to send 
me their bits of things—and that was a 
couple or more pounds a quarter out of my 
pocket, let alone the other.” 

Irene grows rather red during this ha¬ 
rangue, and stands with her eyes on the 
floor, trying to break the tip of her parasol 
by digging it into a dusty crevice between 
the flags. She does not relish hearing this 
common woman speak' the truth, and as 
soon as there was a break in the conversa¬ 
tion she resents it. 

“ Well, Quekett is not mistress of the 
court now, Mrs. Cray, as I suppose I need 
not tell you, and her likes and dislikes are 
nothing whatever to me. We shall often 
have friends staying with us, and the wash¬ 
ing is likely to be more than our laundress 
can do. At all events, I can promise you 
shall have back the servants’ linen; and, if 
I am satisfied with the way in which you 
get up the dreBses I speak of, yju shall 
have some of mine also.” 

“ Oh, thank you, mum, kindly! I saw you 
was a real lady the minute I set eyes on 
you; and as for my son there, who’s seen 
you a many times, 1 Mother,’ he says to 
me ” - 

“ Ybb, yes! ” interrupts Irene, anxious to 
cut short so embarrassingan eulogium, “ and 
I shall be sure to have the dresses by Wed¬ 
nesday, Bhall I not? ” 

“We can let the lady have them by 
Wednesday, can’t we, Myra ? ” says Mrs. 
Cray, appealing to her niece. “ This is 
Monday, and you feels well enough to help, 
don’t you.” 

“ Yes, I’ll help,” is the listless answer. 

“Is that your daughter? Is she ill?” 
demands Irene. 

“ She’s my niece, mum, and but a poor 
creeiur just now—there’s no denying of it.” 

“Indeed, she does look very ill!” says 
Irene, sympathizingly, as Bhe approaches 
Myra’s side, and gazes with sad interest at 
the girl’s hollow cheeks and staring eyes, 
in which the traces of tears are still visible. 
“ Do you suffer any pain.” 

At first Myra is disposed to answer rudely, 
01 not at all. She is sensitively alive to the 
fact of her altered appearance, and always 
ready to take umbrage at any allusion made 
to it, but she looks up into the kind face 
that is bent over hers, and feels forced to 
be curteous even against her own will. 
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